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Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1871, 
























Has since embraced the following publications, all of which were, 
at one time, prominent in the trade: 


Drug Paint and Oil Trade, New York Drug Bulletin, 
New York Druggists’ Price Current, 
Soap Makers’ Journal, Oil and Paint Review, 
and Weekly Drug News. 





The Reporter has from its earliest issues been the acknowledged commercial authority in the United States upon Oils, 
Paints, Drugs, Chemicals, and Dyestuffs. 

Its Market Reports, Statistics and General News matter cover every branch of these trades, and all of the articles of any 
commercial consequence which they comprehend. 

Its completeness in these respects renders the weekly issues of the Reporter of great value to the Manufacturers, Importers, 
Exporters, Distributors, and large Consumers of any of the articles included in the wide range of products which it represents. 

Its Subscription Rate is $6.00 per annum to all pa:ts in the United States and Canada, With a Discount of $2 
if paid strictly in advance. 

To all other countries the rate is $6 per annum, in advance, which includes postage. 

The Reporter Circulates in every commercial country on the globe, and very fully covers the manufacturing, wholesale, 
distributing, and large consuming interests of the United States, while its foreign subscribers include most of the houses in- 
terested in importing from or exporting to the United States, any of the articles dealt in by the trades which it represents. 


It has, therefore, 


NO EQUAL AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Its advertising rates are reasonable for the service rendered, and will be promptly furnished upon application, by letter or 





otherwise, to the publisher, 





WILLIAM O. ALLISON, 84 William St., New York. 
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‘Oil, Paint and Brug" PETROLEUM PROPUCTION FO jCMEMICALS TO ARRIVE FROM 


REPORTER. | 
fesued Evety Wednesday.| 
PRICE: PER YRAR, $3 | 


| 
arinine naree } 


One square per year #100 00, 
oor ume 600 
Ten Uses smal type per year 2 00 | 


Addreegall communications to | 
WILIIAM 0. ALLISON, Proprietor, 
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A FEW WORDS TO OUR PATRONS. | 

We have the pleasare of introducing to 
your potice seday the first number of the 
Git, Pauxt ax Davo Reronren. 

‘Tre prevent teene cannot Te considered a | 
fair eperimen of what we Intend to accom-| 
Plish, as much valuabic information which 
WIM be published regularly hereafter has 
been necessarily omitte! ou a count of cer- | 
tain unavoidable delays in the completion 
of our arrangements. It was our first pur. 
{pose to confine our attention chiefly to oll, 
Dut their intimate, indeed, Almost inseps.- 
fable condcefon with drags, paints and 
chemicals hes decitet os wo make our 
paper a complete weekly record of these | 
associate branches of trade. 

The interest we propose to represent, 
although of vast importance, comprising | 
articles which must invariably be used by 
every person in the laud, and embracing an| 




















Immense amount of capital, have been | tM tecrease in the stocks at 46,200 barrpls| do, marked C and B. 27 tons 10 cwt 


scarcely noticed by the daily or weekly | 
Press, not excepting those papers especially 
devoted to commercial affairs We are 
confident that they need, and can well sus- | 
tain a paper devoted exctusively to their} 
own lateresta, for when Immense sums of| 
‘Mugney are lovented, and yet when thie mar. | 
het Suctnates and prices very so frequeutly, | 
an accurate, thormgh, and discriminating | 
reper. Kh aGiapensiviers ti phuyer ond} 
seller in the business One new feature! 











comnerted with our paper we desire to call 
recial attention to, namely, « list of ship- | 
tx of chemicals from Liverpool to thia| 
market by sailing vessls, with the trade! 








marks, enabling our subscribers to inform 























| crease per day of 1,048 barrels below the 


{ for in proportion to thelr accuracy are, the 









SEPTEMBER. | 
The report of the production of Petr®] 
leum for September, received yesterday, was 
seven days behind the usual date at which 
the monthly report on this sabject appeaty. | 
We refer to the report of the Titusville, 
Courier and that of the Heralé. The pro- 
ducers official report appeared a week ago 
but as the producers dre the most deeply “in 
terested parties” in this otatter, their report 
—whether justly or unjustly we do not 
pretend to decide—is vot deemed by the 
trade generally to be sufficiently impartial 
to warrant {te acceptance as a basia of tal. | 
culation for any parties excepting thts¢ | 
who iseee it." All petrolcum dealers, there 
fore, excepting the producers, await the| 
appearance of the “ official” report of the | 
Titusville Herald or Courier previod’® to 
forming any opinion upos the monthly pro- | 
duction, and the reason why those reports | 
were delayed, in the instance of the Sep- 
tember production, a week beyond the 
sual time, was because cach had so little | 
confidence that his figures were accurate. | 
that neither journal dared to publish its 
report until after it had passed an addt-| 
tioual week's examination. The result, 
Bow that we have both reports, is the seme | 











jas it has been monthly for nearly a year! Hypatia, 50 tous ash, marked WC ant 4. ash.order Newcastle 


Past, namely, © disagreement concerning 
the figures which qxercise « more neatly 
absolute Influence over the Petruleum mar. 
kota than any other figures connected with 
oll. The Herald gives the production for 
September at 17,048 barrels per day, aed | 


for the month. The Cowries gives the pro- 
duction at 16,758 barrels dally, with « de 


August production, and a decrease of stock 
for the month of 55,614 barrels. Our 
readers may pat their faith in whichever 
report they please, though many of the 
best informed in the trade are inclined to 
the statement of the Courier, As regards 
the tendency of these two last reports. they 
both favor the tall fe futureehow- 
ever, we trust that these journals may Gad 
the mean to become more pearly correct as 
to the facts concerning production and 

stocks than they have bern for a year of 20 ;| 
















































|ranak, 74 tons 10¢wt do, marked dian 











PRPOGL BY SAIL. Ven © aa We cate 
The following is a complete list of 
cals entered a e custom Invuse 
pool, for the United States, per sailing vee 
eels, for the week ending Sept. 27, with the 
shipper'e name and marks } 


* To New York—By Hutchinson & Cc 
C H Marshall, 24 tons, 15 wis ash, marked 
8, diamond PH over ©, per Jessore, 24 tone 
19 cwt do, marked BB, by Penney & “uv, 
per W Tapscott, 12 tons 4 cwt 1 qr bieach, | 30 kegs shivrate o 
marked LP. per Emerald Isle, 11 tome 8| Ricker, Mem ment 
cwt do, marked ——: 18 tons 15 cwt 8 ges & Co. 144 ten wo 
asb, no mark; by Kurts, per Wm Tapscott, | powder, Mica TMA gum. onten 

dons do, marked B, by McQuier & Bona, | 34 casks axts ash, 18) toa do. J L&D 
5 Jevemeyt9 taps 8 cwt bleach. marked 

diasaoud DC: per Neptone, 51 tons 9 
wt ash, marked diamond W 
19 tous 6 wt bleach, mark 
by Maspratt & 
diamond Rover 3M f 

















per sks acets te of lime. 
er Liverpoot—116 


bicaching Bow 




















Afizh 
vind TP 











FE MeNeil, 15 tous ash, Bese Bros 
do, marked diamond B sash, marked S Riker, 94 tes p 
T, 76 tous do, market M. 50 tons do, marked 14 cases srrow ry 
diamond R; by McCulloch, per Jessore, 30, Milk River, Jama 
tons 2 cwts caustic, marked T o De Cortera, 2741 
To Boston—By Kancorn Co. per € HL, bor, Ja 2 
Soule, 67 pkgs ash, marked i 273 bags 
and P, 39 marked diamoud W Trieste 
iamond , 43 marke! diamond WF 
wd 24 tone bleach marked diamond W, yewoud, § Wemele Bombay — 1.0) 
by McQuier & Sons, per Joseph Foris, 52 | bags linseed ler Liverpanl—® ¢ 
tous 2 cwt bleach, marked diamond 8, and | selphete ammovia, Brown Bros & ( 
M over U, per A. Jackson, 17 to citric ect ROD Jackson & Co. 4 
bleach. marked H 8. cans d6. Drown Bro & Co. 8 cans 4 
To Philadelphia—B¢ Rurcorm Co, per stuf, Pickhordt & Kotte, 80 tex 




























and P cover WC and 8 By Karu, per 1,000 kegs bien (sol J L&D 
Devonshire, 54 tons sab, marked C. per F Riker 1.500 kee, J 
M. Harbott, 54 tons do marked ©; 27 tons W Meyeh 
do, marked BP. By JO. Gamble & Son.| orter. 7h 
per F.H. Armstrong, 29 tons do, i 
@iamond E. By McQuier & fons per Sa 













1 ® Bons, 
M, with aC on the right, Store 11 ewt | Co, Sdo,Cotheal & Co. 1 do, Pere & 
(yharrio_ 8 bales do. Meisener, Ackerman 
marked M over M, 25 tons 4 cwt ash. & Co, 87 ceroous bark, A Areugo 
marked diamond E. per Fiicla, 60 tons 4 phan bark. Ripon & Munoz. #2 tales do 
ewt do, marked C and & per Fypatia, 25) Perea & Obarrio, 54 « n+ bark, Alsop 
tone 3 cwt do, marked M. over diamond C. & Co; 1 do, Fisher & Brow, 40 bales 8 ca 
er Bei Stuart, 2 tons 11 cwt do, market | ere rubber, Perer & Oharrio, Ii bales do. A 
ove McA. By TH. Wainwright, per| Arango 2 do, Eno Hoadley & C 
Pidela, 50 drums caustic, marted with «| [) NeCastro & Co. 4! bales do 
dash. By-McQuier & Hons, per Devon-| Rubber Co. 15 do. H Ciewa& Co 
tons 10 cwt anb. marked RM, per do, Clapp, Evaoe & 72 bags tvory 
Fidel, $8. tons G&ewt do, marked P over | nute,J L & DS Riker 25 bales rubber 
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— [Theo Steintopf & Co 74 begs de. Peres 
ag ge ‘an, Gem, & Charrio, 65 do. 18 bales do AF 
tons = Qwer 4 intacs | case to-toine 1 AL Inean 
Sons, 27 tons Go, Maree’ K {@ Asce <47-00lm » ie Hosa: 
To New Orieans—By Muspratt Bros.|iey &@ Co. 5 de. Jum ib &¢ 
per Statesman, 10 tons blesch, marked $15 do, Nathburn Bros, 1 bbl Ato wast 
over B P. | 2 balf bois do, AH Solomon & ( 





To San Franctsco—y A Balmain & | dbis do, 5 bhis do, 8 De Cortova (a 
Co., per Candidate, 100 keys hi carb, marked | —14,900 bags Linsen! perkets do, 
diamond G M; 70 drums caustic, 100 hegs | Raring Bros & Co, 12 chests tortion. 21 an 




































































themselves Aeweral weeks in advance of the | POS valuable to the trade. Di carb, no marks, aed by Muspratt Bros | sbeilac, Brows Bros & Co. 10 do. 5 cleste 
: eine 200 kegs do, marked Q over diamood BC. | indigo, order Hamburg—52 tas wart 
principal chemicals on the way, their qual —————— ere - | ete ot potash, D Taylor & Bon Livcryern 
fy, and te come ence, thete consigness DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. fg fb EE ES 6 | leet ophim, Bering Brothers Cn 13 
‘The size of ovr paper was fixed by the one. | do. order Old Harbor, Jamaica —285 13.20 
Matter it was to contain It will be en-| _ Prom New Pvienne at bhie C# Ox J « den . ates as Sarnes 6 +" Pare 
larged from time to time, ae the macenaity | From Nertoltt vd vbie de, Were Cooeiaal Mase : it ; ES | 3) a Weeereg eter te erretre de, Be 
to ke > fartunng Co. Prom. Baltimore ‘On, 
ny arlec, for we are ivtermined to fur | gran. rom, tuliman” aa thy tare Oh : 
wish the trade with @ satistactary weekly | Watsons, 4 to Latncaiing Ou, W VaO g i oe brimstone, 3.100 bags sumac. Simon de 
jonrnal, Containing all the information | de mice 4? da CT decting: Inone Land om | Be ii Siti | 2 | Vinser, 8 casks oxalic arid, #0 helen cham 
7 Fae iS é omtle dowers, order Bermuda—9 half 
which auch @ journal shonid contain, alive | ‘Jewell, i & e ve | dble gpz0wroot, L McBean 
ta every new idea, nod in thé best sense | Ralumore—et thle Lubricating On, Wadswmrn 8 | ssi ge  #aP | ¥| 10 cases eitronetis olf, 740 essential vl, 
Of the word progrensive STS Oe te ZG i +" larder Liverpool—4 casks arventate sete, 
er ro pers 3 | J Higgia & Co London —B0 bbis arvente, 
ew Orivane—3 ~ os : 
THE CHICAGO FIRE. | co "Prom Notton ns oa Be < rec2 1. i> Ocoee settee. Pre 
The absorbing topic during the past ten | Prom Rebmond “1 ii Bewwns. Gwathans | =| ; ". 

Per H&K K-10. page Ashes, onder. Per RR London A& ACo Rottertai e 
stays has been the Chicago fire. The onsen, | 16s tags Passed, Camptell @ 7. Per Nasoesl : : | macider, Gifford, Sherman & Innis: 10 do, 
thoagh immense, were at first greatly ex. | ee SM eke Prasserd, i7 |8 8 Townsend; | pka tuercary, Dingsl 
AKerrated and reports almost daily reduce | ° z I } |stedt & Co; 10 canta madder. onier Bom 

me b : b A 128 cases ginger, 408 
the amounts Jt is till impossible to get | Go. 17 bage Piasnee’, Moses &@ Ci 3« a ne lee on 13s so ta erie, 7 . nor 
any accurate account, and will be for some | ogy 4 ¢ vomica, D H Wilson & Co. 3 Ue 
time yet The effet on the oll, paint and | Ashes JL 4 D® Riker onal Lane—4a8 | & 2 beced. 500 do mustan! seed, 6 do safflower, 
drug trade has not beet very marked, there | PE kines a Ais san TEs ss sas # 40 cantamous onler crpool—10 
fot tein eDOUgH Mock burmt to prodace ez j { { eri SS SS ee 
wuy "ery great feeling The advanced rat Ss i f 3 a<@ ye ay nr ae J 
for money inaking commercial paper dif | ne r liequortce past Andee 47 caake 
colt to wll has leon fit, Pefhaps, more ¥ 33 . wate eeh Joby Medeor. Tw do bicoching 
tan anything else, making those who car . \a 2 ' poe dee. Bear! gs 4 Wateon » “ co 
ried large #tocks show sume Inclination to) Mime Sn M & : Sr eat. coneet Gh tan 
sell rather than pay the highor rates of in Compe @ T ye i ; JL & DS Riker 
terest. The prospects are, that there will £4 2 Bin & 
be shortly a better ee 23 ’ i é j > one 
that city. Already m i 33 } egu,géi ar | 4 
barmt oat have sent oniers fr guvts with | é .? 28 i i atig¢g - ter, 57 
hopeful eirenlars, ving their wew places | ® 2 eeeluas 3 JL & D> Kiker me testin, 
‘of busti Sherman & loots 20 drums caus 

oes sta, Brown Drow & Co, 34 casks sexta 
— 
: ash. HJ Baker & Br 
COTTON SEFD Ot. souTH 1 folho ow the imps peter 
REPORTS. e By following will show the importations 


Reports from the varivus Southern mills 
aay that seed is coming in very slowly 
that there ja no possibility of thelr starting 
00 the new crop till about the first of next | © 
month, which will be some thive wocks 
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later than last year The stock cT oid has errant hart —— hora —380 boses olive onder Weaver & Sterry 
heen about all shipped North, and many of \"icrg ered PAINTS foisie, Baring Brows & 
thacrushers are idle; they ¢laim that pres.) Oe Cotton sent bbe From London —58 pkgs white ioad CT! tartar, 10 case empeore onter 
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The Drug Market. 
° _Tomapat Evexco. | 


Davos— Trade in nearly all articles com 
fing onder thls beading has ruled dal! 
@aring the past week. The fecling, bow 
ever, ls generally strong, and io some to 
ances a0 linprovement le noel In prices 
Geveral Chicago buyers are in the market, 
Dot as yet have made no very large per 
chases. Escry wholesale bouse in Chicago 
excepting ove has bern barat cat. Opium 
fe quoted this evening, by telegraph from 
Baigrns, 140 piasia. The demand for 
Prompt delivery is fair, and 20 cases sold 
Ot 68.05 gold, in bond , 5 cases in lots at 
C4, and full lots for future shipment at 
edvanced prices, though the partic alars are 
net given, present shipments quoted at 
0404 12). Quinine ts quoted apminally, 
62 90 for P. & W,, though they are not de- 
Hverinz any at the moment; 200 of same, 
Gold from second bands, at $2.52'¢. Oil 
Gesaatras is very scarce and only to be had 
Im single case lots at $115, the large 
holders ask $120. Alcohol te in fair 
demaud, with 10 barrels sold, ou private 


Drsa—There bas bee « very dull mar 

bet for indigo, and although the advices 
from England are favorable to bigher 
prices, no change can he noted A rumor 
ts current of @ sale of 40 bales Guatemala, 
but no particulars are given and the re 
port cannot be verified. The jobhing de 
mand te quite moderate, also, Corbioral 
of all Kinds has been quiet, amd the 
only ectaal ot bear of as having 
changed haads te 90 erroons silver Hon 
dures at 6ie. gokl Maihders are dull, and 
I we bene ofan imporurat Ow. 
Dutch or French Garancine has tooo 
without business reported. Cuteh i« wulet 
though steady. There has been « 
mand for Persian berries, with a sa! 
bags on private terms. 





as in either 








Dyewoods bave sold thirly, ¢ 
the close there is scarcely so much 
| mand, and we call the market rather 
| The demand bas been largely for bx 
| for home use. Pustic ts io full 
the feeling is casier. Lima wou 
The sales reported are 1,451 tons Jamal 











terns, quoted at $1 6481 87)¢. Gambier 
ie firmer, owing to the Ferdinand, with 
& cargn of 2,000 ales having been reported 
in distress at St Thomas. There is a rumor 
Of fome important transactions, probably, 
to grrive, but the only sale made knows is 
Dales ov spot, at 64 30 gol, held pow 
44@4hec, gold. Cream Tartar has met 
with more demand at the clow; during 
the woek we note ales of 60 casks, mostly 
© arrive, part at 30890) ,c, closing strong 
@ the highest price. Gums have been 
mbGeratély attive and rule firm tn price, 
@epecially those used by varnish makers 
WE note the sale of 150 cases Kowrie; 75 
bales sorts Arabic, on private terms, 10 
Cabee garuet Shellac, at 284, gold, 15 do. 
to arrive, at 27}¢¢, and G0 cases Diamond 
HL, t arrive in Boston, at Sc. Brim- 
stone has been dull aul we only bear of 
100 toms cfade sold on prty terme 
‘There bas been © fair demand for Berea 
partlla, and we mote the sale of 64 bale oa 
ate terme. Gil Lemon ls quiet at the 
and prices are as quotes! im our list ; 

70 cases sold.gu private terms There is 
some Lnquiry tor Chamomiles, and 80 hales 



























om private terme; 212 do St Doni 
part at @19 50, currency; 40 tows Lag 


lowing: 180 tos Gonaives logwood at 
over $18 50; 50 do. Port au Platt fustic 
$20, currency ; 8 do. Camwoo! at $100. 





Denar, Chemirais and Dyes.- Dety 
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ule 
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i 
- 
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Lis 
? 





Sew crop sold at 37c. Vanilla beans are a 


felling fairly; we mote 20 canes on private 
terms Phosphorus ts steady; 10 cases 
wold at 70c gold. Tartaric Acid has been 


M good demaad, closing stroug with sabes | jot Meider Manns, 


of G0 casks al Gic for French and S2c for 
Eaglish ; also, 4,000 Ibs American at S6c. 
Orude Argols have been jn some demand 
for export, and arty last week 20,000 Ihe 
rele Oporto sold st Ife, since 11,000 Ibe 
Fediged sold on private terms Alum meets 
Ni @ fair demand and ls quoted firm , 890 
Ddis sold lately at $275. Bugar of Lead 
TS quoted at Bic for white and 10}¢ for 
Deyhy; With spies of 10,000 Ibe brown at 
“Bile price, 


(Cumncaia—The market generally has 


Gull bet the emailer ones have shown sme 
‘Wide Guctuations and « large basivess. 


Bodecsh has been quiet st 2 70062 $5 gold, | 


sales 400 tome at from 954@8e., the latter 
Price for small’ lots and the former from 


GRE Bi-Carw Gods te quoted at #4 a jo. 


(04 65, gold, with only Jobbing sales Bicach 
le firm but not sctive at $4 25, cumency 


100 caske gold ow p. & Bal Bods ia tn good | 


jodbing demand fom store ot $8 75 cor 
rency ; 260 tots sold at Bice. gold, w Pic 
eurtency. Caustic has been quict at $4 50 
64 95, gold’; 200 drums sokt at 4c. and 
00 drome ot $462. = Chioraté of Potash 
qe tir demand and firm, 0 kegs sold 
Bu 47@68c., gold. Hydrate of Potash, ow 
ing to an active demand, has been ad 
vanced by manufactarers to 87 75, Bromide 
potash is quoted at OSc. Prussiates are 
firm ; Citric acid bas met with & «pecule 
tive demand owing to an advance abroad 





making the cost of importantion above the | OH Cassin 


present raling prices, fully 50 casks have 


been sold at FO@SI yc . now Sdc. be offered. | ( 


90 days and refused, Sic, cash, te asked, 
Nitrate of soda te quiet, bet the close le 
stronger, 500 bags bave beeu sold at Bye 
ene Beltpetre is 
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gold, and 2004900 tons logwood at $18 60) 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





ESTABLISHED 12269 
‘' Ei E; 


Grasselli Chemical Company 


Cleveland New York St. Louis Cincinnati 


Sulphuric Acid Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid Sal Soda 
Hypo-sulphite of Soda Aqua Ammonia 
Blue Vitriol, Refined Salt Cake for Glass Makers 
Glaubers Salt—Prime 
Sulphide of Sodium —-Br-sulphite of Soda 


Manufacturers of Chemically Pure Distilled 1,200 Sp. Gr. 


~GLYCERIN= 


Also Glycerin for Nitro-Glycerin and Other Purposes 


MIXED ACID FOR NITRO-GLYCERIN 





New York Office, 63-65 Wall Street. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY SPECLAL. 





The present issue of the Oil, Paint | 


and Drug Reporter, although supple- 
mental to the regular number of cor- 
responding date, is intended as a spec- 
ial, commemorative of the twenty-fifth 
birthday of the paper. While this an- 
niversary occurred in October last, the 


completion of the fiftieth volume in | 


December, 1896, was deemed the fitting 
occasion to celebrate, and the publica- 
tion of this special anniversary number 
was projected to follow as closely upon 
the last issue for 1896 as the compila- 
tion of statistical] matter for that year 
would permit. 
more delay than we had anticipated in 


the receipt of statistical matter special- | 


ly prepared for us at Washington, but 
we trust that the completeness of this 
paper will prove sufficient excuse for 


any lack of promptness in its publica- 
ticn. 
_— ———__ +> 


1871—1896. 


On the eighteenth of October, 1871, the 
present publisher of the Oil, Paint and 

rug Reporter issued the first number 
of the publication, for which his experi- 
ence as a reporter upon other commer- 
cial papers led him to believe there was 
room. The trades to which he thus ap- 
pealed for support were not wholly un- 
represented in the market reports of the 
day, and some of them even had their 
special journals, but the systems of 
market reporting then in vogue did not 
furnish such comprehensive information 
as seemed to him satisfactory to persons 
who were interested in knowing actual 
commercial conditions, and must depend 
in no small measure for such knowledge 
upon public reports. In the salutatory 
which appeared in the first issue of the 
paper, the aims of the new publication 
were thus stated: 

It was our first purpose to confine our 
attention chiefly to Oils, but their ulti- 
mate, indeed almost inseparable, connec- 
tion with Drugs, Paints, and Chemicals 
has decided us to make our paper a com- 
Plete Weekly recotd of these associate 
bratiches of trade. 

We are confident that they need and 
can well sustain a paper devoted exclu- 
Sively to their own interests, for when 
immense suttis of money are invested, 
and this market fluctuates and prices vary 
80 frequently, a discriminating repcrt 
is indispensable to every buyer and seller 
in the bus‘iiess. The size of our paper 
was fixed by the matter it was to contain. 
It will be enlarged from time to time, 
as the necessity may arise, for we are 
determined to furnish the trade with a 
satisfactory weekly journa] containing all 
the information which such a journal 
should contain, alive to every new idea, 
and in the best sense of the word pro- 
gressive. 


How fully the determination ex- 
pressed in the last paragraph quoted 
above has been fulfilled the readers of 
this paper will decide according to their 
own views; but the publisher can con- 
scientiously assert, at least, that at no 
time has his origina] purpose changed, 
and, with the exception of brief and 
infrequent intervals, when he has in- 
trusted the active management to other 
hands, at no time has he ceased his 
persona] efforts to make the Reporter 
realize his own conceptions of what a 
trade journal should be, and the ex- 
pectations which his earlier and re- 
peated promises to its friends justifies 
their entertaining. 

In addition to the very cordial words 
of encouragement which were accorded 
the young publisher by most of those 
iu the trade to whom he confided his 
plans, the first issue contained the evi- 
dences of material support, in the form 
of advertisements from the following 
firms, most of whom, as will be seen, 
were connected with the oil trade: 

Thomas Rowe & Sons, linseed oil, 181 
Front street. 

Libby & Clark, paraffine and lard oils 
and other lubricants, 118 and 120 
Maiden lane. 

William J. Bower & Co., brokers, 55 
William street. 

Alden S. Swan, sumac and gambier, 
16 and 18 Rose street. 

New York Oil Company, cottonseed 
oil and soaps, 42 Cedar street. 

Fowler, Crampton & Co., Nassau Lin- 
seed Oil Mills, Nassau Flint Glass 
Works, and importers of drugs and 
chemicals, 142 and 144 Front street. 

fF. LB. Mayhew & Co. (successors to 
‘C. H. Leonard and Lyles & Polhemus), 
oils and candles, 140 Front street. 

E. T. Milliken & Co., fish, lard and 
‘cottonseed oils, 139 Maiden lane. 

I.&C. Moore, manufacturers of linseed 
oil and dealers in cottonseed oi] and 
cake, 182 Pearl street. 

Campbell & Thayer, linseed crushers, 
89 Maiden lane. 

Hastings & Co., gperm and whale oils, 
154 Front street. 





There has been a little | 


OIL PAINT 


William Chrisfield & Son, drug brok- 


ers, 52 Cedar street. 

Lacy & Randall, merchandise brokers, 
71 Wall street. 

Austin M. Knight, fish oils, gambier 
and degras, 83 Gold street. 

Frazer Lubricator Company, 
grease, 104 Maiden lane. 

Williams & Rickerson, salt hay for 
packing, foot of Harrison street. 

Candor compels the statement that 
three or four financial or general ad- 
vertisements, lifted from the forms of 
another journal issued from the same 
printing office, were also inserted, to fill 
up space not otherwise provided for at 
the time of going to press. But an in- 
crease of business left but one of these 
deadheads in the second isue, and, while 
one or two appeared spasmodically dur- 
ing the next few months. necessity for 
their use had disappeared before the 
clcse of the first year, although the size 
of the paper had twice been increased 
during that period, and it is a satisfac- 
tion to state that at no subsequent 
period was it found necessary to employ 
them, 

The first enlargement of the paper 
was with its twelfth issue, on Jan. 3, 
1872, the second occurring six months 
later. On Feb. 13, 1873, there was a 
further increase in the size of page, 
and on Sept. 10 of the same year, or 
less than two years from the date of the 
first issue, the size was again increased 
to that of a veritable “blanket sheet,” 
which more than doubled the space con- 
tained in the first {ssue. On July 1, 
1874, this was in turn doubled by mak- 
ing the paper eight pages instead of 
four, and the necessity for further en- 
largement early in 1875 led to a change 
of form to the original size of page, but 
with an increase to 20 pages. From 
that time on there has been no change 
in the form, but the number of pages 
has varied according to demands upon 
our space, the variations affording 4 
fair gauge of general commercial condi- 
ticns, in so far as they affect the trade 
to which the paper is related. 

During its existenze the Reporter has 
afforded a final refuge for several more 
or less successful ventures in journal- 
ism designed by enterprising publishers 
to fill what they believed to be long felt 
wants in these trades. Some of these 
nublications ante-dated the Reporter it- 
self, but as they in every case found 
themselves incapable of filling the want, 
or else its length was more conspicuous 
than its depth, they retired one by one, 
and the Reporter added to its subscrip- 
tion lists whatever circulation they had 
acquired by any special merit, and to 
its various departments such features 
as were necessary to maintain that cir- 
evlation and expand it ' 

It is a matter which inspires the pub- 
lisher of the Reporter with pride no less 
than with a grateful pleasure that its 
subscription list for the year 1897 
shows many of the names which were 
enrolled upon the list for 1871, and re- 
tains a large share of those which have 
been added in each succeeding year. 
The erasures from the lists mean time 
have been chiefly of the names of those 
who no longer retained an interest in 
these trades. Not a few have retired 
on well-earned competencies, or sought 
other fields of activity; some have been 
overtaken by the vicissitudes of com- 
mercial life, and have left the field to 
those whom fortune better favored; and 
many more have joined that ever in- 
creasing majority to which every quar- 
ter-century must contribute its gener- 
ous quota. To all of these—to the liv- 
ing whether still in the prime of life, or 
verging into the “seer and yellow leaf;” 
whether in the enjoyment of affluent 
prosperity, or weighted by the burdens 
of misfortune; and to the dead who rest 
from their labors, but yet live in the 
memories of those who survive and 
view their works that follow them—to 
all of these, the Reporter seeks at this 
anniversary to record its tribute by 
such historical review of the term of 
its existence as shall fitly recognize the 
chief commercial events of that period 
and the personalities inseparably con- 
nected with them. 

The emptiness of the oft-repeated ex- 
pression that a given number of years 
is a long period to look forward to, but 
“seems like yesterday,” when looked 
back upon, is clearly shown when one 
undertakes to review in detail the 
events which it has compassed. From 
its first issue down to the close of its 
fiftieth volume there have been pub- 


axle 


lished 1312 regular weekly numbers of 
besides several special 
issues, devoted to the proceedings of 
An attempt 
to review the most salient features of 
the contents of those numbers recalls 
very forcibly the length of years and@ 
the remoteness of the many “yester- 
days” which the memory so lightly re- 
The gradual building up of great 


the Reporter, 


conventions of its trades. 


calls. 





enterprises, the development of scien- | 


marked changes that have occurred in 
different branches of the trade, have all 
been marked by events 
kept the time well filled up, and left no 


call to the minds of those who were In | 
trade in the early seventies, the events | 


names which were printed in the Busi- 


sentative houses in oils, paints, 
chemicals and dyestuffs. 


| we 
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tific and industrial progress, and the 


which have 


weeks unaccounted for. 
Perhaps nothing will more vividly re- | 


of that time, than a call of the roll of | 


ness Directory of 1871, as the repre- 
drugs, 
We therefore 
reproduce this roll herewith, and while 
have supplied some deficiencies | 
which we recognized, further imperfec- 
tions will doubtless be manifest to 
some of our readers who were widely 





acquainted in those trades at that time 


The younger generation of Reporter 
readers, to whom the events of a past 
which is not compassed by their own 
personal experience must be as unreal 
as the future is unknown, will find in 
this list of names some of which tney 
have scarce heard, and many more 
which are simple traditions. Many of 
the firms, with but little change of 
personnel have experienced radical 
changes of name, while others retain 
their old name, but with so complete a 
change of makeup that their identity 
would be lost to many of their earlier 
contemporaries. The lists are as fol- 
lows: 


DRUGS, CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFs, 


1871. 
Arnold & MecNarry, 45 Park place, 
Aspinwall, Jas. S., 86 William st. 
Abecasis, Marco, 41 Beaver st. 
Arnson & Wilzinski, 12 Cedar st. 
Barkley, Wm., & Co., 34 Cortlandt st 
Brinckerhoff, V. W., 1 College place, 
Blackler, Wm. H., 62 William st. 
Bronson, T. A., & Co., 42 Cedar st. 
Browne, Wm. E., & Co., 22 Cedar st. 
Burt, Arthur W., 24 Cedar st. 
Buswell & St. John, 76 William st. 
Bachman, Renatus, 66 PReekman st. 
Battelle & Renwick, 163 Front st. 
Binns, Geo., 5 Gold st. 
Boardman, G. M., 24 Barclay st. 
Brandels, Julius, 49 Cedar st. 
Barretto, Francis J., 64 Beaver st 
Beyerbach & Schultz, 22 Liberty st 
Breithaupt & Wilson, 46 Park place. 
Bloomfield, J. C., & Co., 11 Dey st. 
Bull, B. W., 44 Cedar st. 
Carle & Strong, 153 Water st. 
Coolidge & Adams, 108 John st. 
Cooper, Chas., & Co., 150 Chatham square. 
Crawford, G. S., & Co., 119 Fulton st. 
Crittenton, Chas. S., 7 Sixth ave. 
Chrisfield, Wm., & Son, 52 Cedar st. 
Cowperthwaite, Montgomery B., 5 William st 
Cummins, T. K., & Co., 61 William st 
Day, Hoagland & Stiger, 54 Cortlandt st 
Dudley & Stafford, 69 Beekman st 
Dandria, J. N., 60 Willlam st 
Daniell & Cooke, 58 Cedar st. 
Davis, Wolt & Co., 58 Pine st 
Despard, Arthur W., 42 Cedar st 
Dobbs, Jas, H., 99 Maiden lane. 
Downer & Coffin, 44 Cedar st. 
Darley, Jno., & Co., 161 William st. 
Dodge & Olcott, 88 William st. 
De Cordova, F. G., & Co., 62 Wiliam st 
Dickinson, FE. J., & Co., 71 Maiden lane. 
Dix & Morris, 48 Cedar st. 
Durkee, E. R., & Co., 135 Water st. 
Eimer & Amend, 205 Third ave. 
Eames, Chas. J., 26 Pine st. 
Edrehi, Isaac D., 50 New Bowery. 
Erkhardt & Alexander, 181 Pearl st. 
Erckenbrech, Geo. A., 18 Liberty st. 
Everett, Henry W., 54 Pine st. 
Fougera, E., & Co., 30 N. William st. 
Fraser & Lee, 20 Reekman st. 
Fowler & Bell, 56 Pine st 
Fisher, Francis, 66 Pine st. 
Foye, Johnston E., 96 Reed st. 
Farr, Jas. M., 60 Cedar st. 
Farwell, D. G., 683 Broadway. 
Feuchtwanger, L. & J. J. W., 55 Cedar st. 
Fisher & Keller, 46 Cedar st 
Field, C. de P,. & Co., 127 Water st. 
Fowler, Crampton & Co., 142 Front sat, 
Gulager, Frank, 90 William st. 
Green, Francis W., 48 Broad st. 
Gifford, Sherman & Innis, 120 Willlam st. 
Green, C. S., 197 Pear! st. 
Gridley & Coffin, 78 William st 
Griswold, M. W., & Co., 104 Chambers st. 
Hall & Blauvelt, 50 Cortlandt st. 
Hall & Ruckel, 218 Greenwich st. 
Hallett, Seaver & Burbank, 149 Chambers st. 
Hartung, Jas., 5 Gold st. 
Hepburn, Nell J., 51 Eighth ave. 
Hostetter, Coffin & Co., 85 Liberty st. 
Hoyt & Blanchard, 203 Greenwich st 
Hurlbut & Edsall, 78 William st. 
Harding, Henry M., 65 Beaver st. 
Hawkins, Wm. F., 78 Wall st 
Harrison Bros. & Co., 16 Burling slip. 
Hecking, Fred H., 370 Pear! st. 
Hurtt, F. W., & Bro., 76 William st. 
Halsey, Wm., & Co., 182 Water st. 
Harway, Jas. L., & Co., 161 Water st. 
Holliday, Read Sons, 74 Pine st 
Horner, Jas. B., & Co., 88 William st. 
Horsey’s, Jas., & Son, 21 Platt st. 
Hyde, Jas. E., 9 Gold st. 
Haydock & Stabler, 78 William st 
Henning, Henry W., 46 Cedar st 
Herbert, Julius C., 42 Cedar st. 
Hubbard, G. W., & Co., 57 Pine st. 
Humphries, Francis, 17 Cedar st. 
Hill, Edward. 
Hillier, R., & Son, 58 Cedar st. 
Isaacs, A. & Co., 58 Cedar st. 
Jadwin, Orlando H., 53 Cortlandt st. 
Jackson, Henry, 221 Pearl st. 
Jacoby, George, 103 Maiden lane. 
Gordon, Wm. F., 56 Pine st. 
Jungbluth, Julius, 22 South William st. 
Keith, Bethuel & Co., 41 Liberty st. 
Kidder & Wetherill, 57 John st. 
Kalbefiisch’s, Martin, Sons, 65 Fulton et. 
Krockowizer & Harnish, 118 Water st. 
Kraft, Charles H., 18 Exchange place. 
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Keppelmann, Adolphus, 168 Fulton st. 
Klingsoehr, Wictor & Co., 57 Cedar st. 
Kuttroff, Adolphus, 40 Cortlandt st. 
Karstens, Hugh H., 58 Cedar st. 
Kent, H. A., Jr., 97 Maiden lane, 
Kahl, John L., 69 William st. 
Lanman & Kemp, 68 William st 
Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner, 10 Gold st. 
Lauer, John E., 55 Fulton st. 

Lee, Jas., & Co., 72 Pine st. 

Luhme, F. J., & Co., 4 Murray st. 
Lamson, George W., 61 Cedar st. 


Leeds, Edward A., 157 Maiden lane. 
Lawrence, E. N., & J. B., Jr., 172 Pearl st. 
Lauer, Richar, 52 Cedar st. 


Longhurst, James S., 54 Cedar set. 
McDonald, R. H., & Co., 32 Commerce st. 
McKeachine & Rupert, 90 William st. 
McKesson & Robbins, 91 Fulton st, 
Matthews, A. I., & Co., 12 Gold st. 
Monell & Titsworth, 52 Dey st. 

Morgan, James A., 198 Greenwich st. 
Morgan & Allen, 46 Cliff st. 

Morgan & Risley, 81 Warren st. 

Mulford & Conway, 53 Cedar st. 

McGown, Thomas W., 18 Liberty st. 
Morgan, James L., & Co., 47 Fulton st. 
Merrick, T. B., & Co., 25 Cedar st. 
Merrill, S. D., & Co., 58 Cedar st. 
Miniszek, James H., 72 William st. 

N. Y¥. Drug & Chemical Co., 52 Vesey st. 
Nichols, Francis B., 71 William st. 
Paine Bros., 58 Maiden lane, 

Palanca, Ramon, 107 Pearl st. 


Pinchot, Bruen & Hobart, 214 Fulton at. 
Pennington, J. C., & W., 5 William st. 
Pfizer, Charles, & Co., 17 Beekman st. 
Powers & Weightman, 56 Maiden lane. 
Pokorny, Louis, 7 Burling slip. 

Parsons & Petit, 59 Beaver st. 

Reed, Carnrick & Andrus, 122 Liberty st 
Richter, Herman, 53 Cedar st. 

Robinson, R. W., & Sons, 184 Greenwich st 
Robbins, Marshall & Co., 163 Broadway. 
Rosengarten & Sons, 58 Maiden lane. 
Riker, J. L. & D. S., 45 Cedar st. 

Ripke, Edwards, 4 Hanover at. 

Ross, W. A., 56 Pine st. 


Rumpff & Lutz, 42 Beaver st. 
Recknagel & Co., 46 Cedar st. 
Reed & Co., 54 Cedar st, 
Rudkin, Wm., 74 William st. 
Rudolphy, John, 176 William st. 
Robbins & Deshon, 97 William st. 


Stephens, Philetus, 91 Liberty st. 
Sands, A. B., & Co., 141 William st, 
Southwick, George Wm., 36 Vesey st. 
Schmidt, Gotlieb F., 181 Pearl st, 
Schneider, Bell & Co., 40 Fulton at. 
Seely, Charles A., 26 Pine st. 
Sperer, Edward, 68 Broadway. 


Squire, Alfred L., 76 William st. 
Squire, Newton, 99 Maiden lane, 

Salomon, Louis A., 2% Cedar st. 
Schering & Glatz, 84 William st. 


Schieffelin, W. H., & Co., 170 William st, 
Schieffelin, B., 59 Cedar st. 

Southerland, J. P., & Son, 55 Pine st. 
Stabler, Francis, 20 Cedar st, 

Stallman & Fulton, 26 Cedar st. 

Stuart, James E., 74 Wiiliam st. 


Tarrant & Co., 278 Greenwich st. 
Townsend & Plumer, 193 Greenwich st. 
Trippe, Jos. E., & Sons, 71 Warren st. 
Truex, Edward H., 3 Platt st. 
Townsend, Sylvanus 8., 31 Liberty st. 
Townsend & Whitmarsh, 56 Pine st, 
Tilden & Co., 176 William st. 





Trippell, Alex., 18 Exchange place. 
Thurman, Washington M., 428 Canal st. 
Taft & Tyler, 54 Cedar st. 

Taft, Lee & Co., 62 William st. 

Tyler, Henry E., 12 Gold st. 

Underhill & Miller, 183 Water st. 

Vantuyl & Co., 37 Jeff est. 

Van Duzer, 8S. R., & Co., 35 Barclay st. 
Ward, M., & Co., 130 William st, 

Wells, James C., & Co., 1389 William st. 
Wheeler, Patterson & Co., 158 William st. 
White, Charles T., & Co., 54 Maiden lane, 
Wurtz, Henry, 26 Pine st. 

Weaver & Sterry, 24 Cedar st, 

Wheeler, Walter G. I., 25 New Chambers st. 
Witte, M. C. G., & Co., 94 John st. 
Waterbury, Albert G., 145 Water st. 
Webster, W. E., & Co., 44 Cedar st. 


Williams, S. R., 60 William st. 
Wing & Evans, 74 Beaver st. 


PAINTS. 


Ansbacher, A. B., 15 John st. 

Anderson, Pierce & Co., 174 Fulton st. 

Averill Chemical Paint Co., 32 Burling alip. 

Andoe, Wm., 113 Maiden lane, 

Banker, Geo. W., 129 Maiden lane, 

Baxter, Bell & Co., 220 Pearl st. 

Bidwell, Daniel, 254 Pearl st. 

Bogert, Peter, & Co., 14 Cortlandt st. 

Bowman, O. O., & Co., 47 Dey st. 

Brooklyn White Lead Paint Co., 
lane, 

Budd, Jno. J., 149 Bank st. 

Christal Bros., 240 Pearl st. 

Close, Wm. J., & Co., 5 Chatham square, 

Colgate, Robert, & Co., 287 Pearl st. 

Curtiss, Russell F., & Co., 115 Liberty st. 

Devoe, F. W., & Co., 117 Fulton st, 

Haineman & Stiner, 89 Fulton st, 

Hall, Bradley & Co., 181 Water st. 

Hobbs & Hebberd, 115 Fulton st. 

Jessup & Childs, 225 Pearl st. 

Jewett, John, & Sons, 182 Front st. 

Keys, Alfred D., 75 Maiden lane. 

Kohnstamm, H., 100 Chambers st. 

Lyle, Jabe M., 91 Liberty st. 

Leggett, F. W. & G. F., 301 Pearl. 

Lehigh Metallic Paint Works, 214 Pearl st. 

Mackintosh, Daniel, 17 Cedar st. 


89 Maiden 


Masury, John W., Fulton st. 
Metzler, Chas., 304 Pearl st. 
McDonagh, Wm., & Co., 180 Front st. 


Mandeville, Jno. J., 221 Pearl st. 

Marcus Bros, & Co., 321 Pear! st. 

Mayer, Robt., & Co., 54 John st. 

Ridner, Jno. P., 97 William st. 

Raynolds, C. T., & Co, 106 Fulton st. 
Rocky Mountain Paint Co., 110 John st. 
Schoonamaker, Sam’! A., 189 Chatham square, 
Seeley & Stevens, 32 Burling slip. 

Sharpe, Rob’t D., 214 Pearl st. 

Siebold, H., & Co., 24 Liberty st. 

Sloan, Dan’l, & Co., 109 W. Broadway. 
Smith, J. Lee, & Co., 276 Pearl st. 

Toch Bros., 35 Bowery. 

Todd, Geo. W., 64 Dey st. 

Tuers & Cooper, 81 Maiden lane, 

Thornhill & Co., 194 Front st. 

Tiemann & Co., D. F., 16 Park place, 

Union White Lead Mfg. Co., 26 Bowling Slip. 
Vandewenter, Jno., & Son, 232 Greenwich st. 
Wadsworth Bros, & Co., 207 Pearl st. 
Walter & Fielding, 218 Pearl st. 
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Manufacturing and Importing Chemists 




















Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. (Niagara Electro Chemical Co.) 


Chicago, 56 Fitth Avenue. 


FACTORIES: } 
Boston, 103 Milk Street. 


BRANCHES : : 






SEND eS which proves the superiority of the chemical for 
i) Le bleaching Silk, Wool, Cotton, Hemp, Jute, Flax, 
al Ramie, Straw, Chip Wood, Feathers, Bone, Sponge, etc. 
F O R For these purposes large quantities are manufactured 
by th 
PAMPHLET sa on 


ON: Soni Me NIAGARA ELECTRO CHEMICAL nl 


AT NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


CHLOROFORM, U. S. P. 
CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM, 
QUININE SALTS 


Bleaching Powder, “ Electron” Hyposulphite of Soda 





Caustic Potash Oxalic Acid 
Chloride of Zine Sal Ammoniac 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
TRADE-MARKE. TRADE-MARK, 





CHAS. PFIZER & CO. 
NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CREAM TARTAR, Crystals and Powdered, 99%-100*. 
TARTARIC ACID, crystals and Powdered. 
CITRIC ACID 5 Crystals, Granulated and Powdered. 
BORACIC ACID » Crystals, Granulated and Powdered. 
BORAX, Refined Crystals and Powdered. 


Rochelle Salts, Refined Camphor, Iodine Resublimed, 
Iodoform, Powd. and Cryst., Potassium Iodide, Tannin, Cryst. and Powd 
| Mercurial Preparations, Strychnia, Chloroform, 
_ Bismuth, Subnitrate, Bismuth, Subcarbonate, Bismuth, Subgallate, 


: 
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ALSO A GENERAL LINE OF PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS. 















Webb, McLaughlin & Co., 60 Beekman st. Ketcham, F. O., & Co., 110 South st. 
Wertheimer, Lewis E., 104 William st. 
Whiting, J. 
Wicks & Elmendorf, 161 William st. 


Woodbury, 
Weddle, Thes., & Co., 99 Maiden lane. 
Welles & Breinig, 166 Chambers st. 
Zinsser & Co., Wm., 197 William st. 


Arctic Oil Co., 49 Dey st. 

Archer & Close, 230 Washington st, 
Ackerman, Peter, 116 John st. 

A‘len Wright Oil Co., 10 Pine st. 

. J., & Bro., 215 Pearl st. 

8S. T., & Co., 257 Front st. 

Jos. D., 148 Front st. 

Henry, & Co., 146 Front st. 
Browne, Wm. B., 93 Maiden lane. 
Russel W., 181 Pearl st. 
Babcock, Wm. V., & Co., 365 Pearl st. 
Bingham & Co., 60 Frankfort st. Meyer, Samuel, 
Bostwick & Tilford, 6 Hanover st. 
Brown, Francis, & Son, 139 Front st. 
Beling, Niemeyer & Enell, 62 Beaver st. 
Blood Farm Petroleum Co., 8 Pine st. 
Bostwick, Andrew W., 62 William st. 
Bower, Wm, J., & Co., 55 William st. 
3unker, A. G., 4 Hanover st. 

Rob’t, 47 Exchange place. 

B. T., & Co., 140 Maiden lane. 
Curtis & Crowell, 154 Pearl st. 
Carrington Bros., 226 Pearl st. 

Cuthber & Cunningham, 386 Burling slip. 
Chard & Howe, 134 Maiden lane, 
Chesebrough, 
Clinton Oil Co., 109 W. Broadway. 
Andrew M., 130 Maiden lane. 
Colgate, R., & Co., 287 Pearl st. 
Cook; Nehemiah B., 145 Maiden lane, 
Corey, G. W 
Cullen, King & McGoey, 143 Maiden lane. 
Cooke Bros. & McCord, 504 West 38th st. 
Campbell & Thayer, 89 Maiden lane. 


Baker, 
saker, 
garker, 

Barrow, 


Burke, 


Collymore, 
Carman, 


Colvin, 





, & Co., 193 Pearl et. Leavitt & Smith, 159 Front st. 


Isaiah, 39 Broadway. 


Leach, Henry L., 73 Maiden lane. 
OILS. Leonard & Eliis, 107 West st. 


Lyles & Polhemus, 140 Front st. 
Lombard & Co., 40 Broadway. 
Lombard, Ayres & Co., 58 Pine st, 


Martin, Frederick, 49 Dey st. 


Mead, P. W., 124 Maiden lane, 


126 Maiden lane, 
Miller, Frank & Co., 20 Cedar st. 


McRea, E. W., 143 Maiden lane, 


Manhattan Oil Co., 16 Broadway. 
N. Y. Oil Co., 42 Cedar st. 


Ohlen, Henry C., 32 Cedar st. 


Parsons, Milo H., 141 Maiden lane. 
Pratt, Charles, 108 Fulton st. 
Popham, Wm. H., 51 Front st. 
Pryer, Jasper, 160 Front st. 
Petroleum, Fuel & Lubricator Co., 
Prentice, Frederick, 26 Pine st. 
Rose & Co., 4 Hanover st. 
Robinson, James, 83 Beaver st. 


Robt. A., 66 Wall st. 


, & Co., 172 Washington st. 


Clark, Wedworth W., & Co., 10 Pine st. Raitroad Oil Co., 115 Liberty st. 


Cooke, Wm., 
Cory & Co., 
Cady, Daniel H., 32 Pine st. 


143 Maiden fane. Riggs & Bunce, 150 Front st. 
97 Maiden lane. Sinclaire & Marvin, 8 Liberty st. 
Smith, Murray W., 90 West st. 


Dare, Wm. H., 163 South st. Sattler, August, 67 Beaver st. 


Denslow & Bush, 132 Maiden lane. 


Derby & Co., 105 John st. Sherwood, Irving, 140 Maiden lane. 
Donald, J., & Co., 124 Maiden lane. Stonewall Oil Co., 133 Maiden lane. 
Dorr, Albert H., 352 Greenwich st. Sloane Lubricating Oil Co., 34% Pine st. 
Downer, A. H., 129 Maiden lane. Swan, Alden S., 442 Water st. 


Downer Kerosene Oil Co., 118 Maiden lane. 
Wm. T., 115 Maiden lane. 

Dorr, J. A.’s, Son, 339 Greenwich st. 

Day & Co., 204 Pearl st. 


Alfred, 115 William st. 
Devoe Mfg. Co., 117 Fulton st. Schmitt, Strong & Co., 43 Exchange place. 


Ta:madge, Harvey E., 374 Washington st. 
Truesdell, Edward D., 376 Washington st. 


Deforest, 


DeCordova, 


Earle & Groesbeek, 513 Washington st. 
Egbert & Brown, 26 Pine st. 

Fowler, Crampton & Co., 142 Front st. 
Fleetwood, Henry, 311 E. 48th st. 
Fenton, Fales & Ketchum, 12 Gold st. 
Froberg, Francis, 479 Broome st, 
Flanders, C. N., 97 Maiden lane, 
Francis, George W., 175 Washington st. 


Southern Oil Works, 42 Cedar st. 


Star Linseed Oil Co., 235 Pearl st. 
Sidell, Cornelius V., 7 Broadway. 
Smith, Fitzhugh, 56 Cortlandt st. 
Squier, L. B., & Co., 172 Front st. 


Turner, James, 72 Maiden lane. 


Vantassell, Joshua A., 16 Jay st. 


Galloway, George W., 203 Pear] st. Wendt, H., & Co., 154 Reade st. 


Gasquoine, Samuel, 81 Cliff st, 
Goodkind, M., & Co., 


Green, David C., 18 Rose st, W. Va. Oil & Land Co., 134 Front st. 
Greives, John, 3 Hanover st. Westlake, Hutchins, Wood & Co., 
Haaren, R. J., & Co., Weste Bank, fam st. 
Habirshaw, Frederick, 113 Maiden lane, Wheelock, John W., 118 Maiden ‘ane. 
Hastings & Co., 154 Front st, Wickes Bros., 120 Maiden lane. 
Hewitt & Scofield, 2 Cedar st. Wilcox, Wm. J., & Co., 417 Washington st. 
Harrison, Wm. H., 235 Pearl et. Wood, A. J., & Co., 313 Washington st 
ee Sete me 176 Fulton st, Woodruff, Houston, 128 Maiden lane. 

eimer, J. T., 170 Front st. Woodward Oil Co., 128 Maiden lane. 
Hamburger, Solomon, 68 Lewis st. Worms, Samuel. 170 Duane st 


Hutchinson, E., 103 Maiden lane, 
Henster, Andrew, 511 E. 15th st. 
Harley, John P., 32 Pine st. 
Hogg, Charles B., 271 Second st, 
Heye & Rice, 55 Pine st. 

Hoffman Petroleum Co., 8 Pine st. 
Home Petroleum Co., 8 Pine st. 
Irvine & Bunker, 70 Wall et. 
Island Oil Co., 34% Pine st. 

Ives, W. J., & Co., 74 Beaver st. 
Johnson, Richard H., 35 Dey st. 
Jacobs, Ernest, 75 Pearl st. 

John, & Sons, 182 Front st. ' 
Judd Linseed & Sperm Oil Co., 189 Front st. | 
Johnston, James P,, 325 Pear) at, 

Kelley, Edward G., 116 Maidee lane. 


Jewett, 


Ketcham, F., 
Kimball, 
Keilogg, Edward H., 17 Cedar st. 
Kellogg, Peter C., & Co., 110 John st. 
Kendrick, Isaac, 81 Maiden lane. 


issue of. 


May 22, 


Aug. 21, 


June 17, 
April 21, 
May 26, 
July 21, 


Sept. 15, 
Sept. 15, 


July 19, 
Oct. 11, 


Jan. 24, 


Feb. 7, 
Feb. 28, 
Mar. 21, 
Aprilll, 
Feb. 20, 
April 3, 
Aug. 21, 
Sept. 11, 


Oct. 23, 


Nov. 27, 
Feb. 12, 
June 25, 
Dec. 10, 
Dec. 17. 
Feb. 18, 
Feb. 25, 
Mar. 17, 
Mar. 17, 
Mar. 31, 
Mar. 31, 
Jan. 5, 
Jan. 5, 
Jan. 26, 
Feb. 16, 
Feb. 23, 
Mar. 9, 
April 20, 
May 25, 
July 20, 
July 20, 
Aug. 24, 
Oct. 12, 


.-Robert Prince, of Prince Manufacturing Co............+++++ 
..Wm. A. Thornburgh, of W. A. Thornburgh & Co., St.” Louls..Feb. —, 


.-H. B. Spelman, of ‘Standard oll Co. eecccccece pheecesacenosed 


Williams, S. R., 60 William st. 


NECROLOGY, 1871-1896. 


Name and Firm. Date of death. 


2..Josiah Macy, of Josiah Macy's GONS....+...ceececceeccececees ‘Last week.’’ 
is cM TE, TRAD oi ncccccccoeccccsdcceccctcacssececes -++--Aug. 18, 
pee Ti) Gi I SE TN es asd ehnesene June 17, 
75..George D. Wetherill, of George D. Wetherill & Co..........4 April 13, 
--Philip W. Engs, of P. W. Engs & Co.......... ceccccccccccces May 19, 
75..Henry Fischer ........... ° ee ccecceesece Covccccecoccece June 20, 
75..Arthur H. Williams, of A. H. Williams & Co., Boston........ Sept. 5, 
See ee Pn OC o od aca cae una cencddencnkcecnswcses Sept. 11, 
76..Tully W. Sterry, of Weaver & Sterry ....... aaa Wate we we ooeduy 
- Josiah Macy, Jr., of Josiah Macy's Sons.............0eeee008 Oct. 6b, 
..A. H. Taft, of Taft & Tyler..... scanner cone beserecccoarcener Jan. 22, 
..-Edward H. Stabler.. ceccccece eb eceercneee eccccecccces Feb. 2, 
-.-Dr. Wm. Falke, with Martmen, Laist & Co. corcccceccces Feb. 27, 
877..Edward H. Carle, of John Carle & SOnS.........cccccccccceces Mar. —, 
77..George W. Jewett, of John Jewett & Sons..............se0004 April 6, 
» Henry J. Baker, Of H. J. BAKOP G& BrO..csccccccccccccscccecs Feb. 17, 
--Ernest Caylus, of E. Caylus, Bechet & Co.............ess+- April 1, 
--Austin M, Knight ........... 0000686600 besneecocees eccccccece Aug. 15, 
78..Wm. H. Knoepfel..... > Meanbesedeusnaensas oc esecsecnnccnsoes Sept. 8, 
--Daniel P. Ketchum, of Ketchum & Reed....... weseenehnenena Oct. 18, 
..-Thomas H. Powers, of Powers & Weightman...............-- Nev. 
.-B. L. Maitland, with F. W. Devoe & C0.........cceeeeeeeres Jan. 25, 
--William Adamson, of Baeder, Adamson & CO........+-+++0+: June 17, 
.-Rollin Stanford, of Stanford Manufacturing Co...........-++: Dec. 2, 


+.James M. Motley, of Manhattan Oil CO........:.cceeeeeeeneee Dec. 11, 
..J. J. Powers, of Future City Oil Co., St. Louis............+- Feb. 12, 
-Dr. Benjamin Brandreth, of Brandreth & CoO........+-ssee+0% Feb. 19, 
-Lewis Sheldon, of Brooklyn White Lead Co............-+..-Mar, 11, 
.-Major William Frew, with Standard Oil Co., Pittsburg...... Mar. 8&8, 
.-Emil Dreyfus, of J. G. Dreyfus & Co........+- ee eewadnbedees Mar. 26, 
.. William H. Holme, of Welch, Holme & Clark eaeocecoonecses Mar. 29, 
- Charies BR. Degen, of Demem. Tatt & LOO .cccccccccccescese Dec. 26, 
.-Francis Humphreys, of Hemingway & CO..........+se+se+e8 Dec. 29, 
.-T. J. MeCoy, of American White Lead Works...........+++++- Jan. 17, 


..James Donald, of Locust Hill Of] Works...........-+sseeeee% Mar. 6, 
1..Isaiah Woodbury, of F. O. Pierce & CO.......eeseseeeenceee April 18, 
..-Henry Wood, of Henry Wood’s Son & Co, Boston........--- May 2, 
..Jared Parkhyrst, Jr., of J. Parkhurst & Co., Baltimore..... July 14, 
..John Morgan, of Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co...........e+ese++e+% July 16 
o AMOOERO TIMMS, Biicccccccsersocne escces eee neneeeetesaseresen Aug. 20, 





Knight, Austin M., & Co., 83 Gold st. Nov. 16. 1881. . 


: ro Lennox, Charles S. S., 42 Cedar st. 

wiz, Henry, 28 Liberty st. Leonard, F. W., & Co., 118 Maiden lane. 
Lester Oil Mfg. Co., 81 Maiden lane. 
Libbey & Clarke, 118 Maiden lane. 
Lowden, Edward M., 85 New Chambers st. 


Lockwood Bros, & Holly, 62 Beaver st. 


Marsily, Schalk & Co., 66 Beaver st. 
Mitchell, R. G., & Co., 168 Pearl st. 





Moore, I, & C., & Co., 182 Pearl st. 
Mayhew, F. LB., & Co., 140 Fiont st. 


Merchant, Albert T., 543 W. 24th st. 


Miltiken, E. T., & Co., 1839 Maiden lane, 
Montgomery Oil Co., 109 W. Broadway. 
Morton, Henry J., 124 Maiden lane. 

McKenzie, E., & Co., 132 Maiden lane. 


Macy, Joshiah’s, Sons, 525 Water st. 


Northern Light Oil Co., 38 Broadway. 


Owston, Sowers & Co., 61 William st, 


Mar. 21, 1883... 
April 4, 15838.. 
April 4, 1883.. 
April 4, 1883.. 
Aprilll, 1888. 
..Gustave Schiff 
Rowe, Thomas, & Sons, 181 Front st. 
Roudebush, Clint & Co., 42 Pine st. 


Sonneborn, Dryfoos & Co., 58 Pine st. 


Taylor, J. J., & Co., 68 Cortlandt st. 
Tennent, J. H., & Co., 226 Pearl st. 

U. S. Petroleum Co., 45 Exchange p!ace. 
United Petroleum Farms Assn., 8 Pine st. 


Wadsworth Bros, & Co., 207 Pear] st. 
52 Water st. Ward, Charles E., & Co., 2 Liberty st. 


Wright, D. F., & Co., 102 Maiden lane. 
Williams, Elber T., 138 Maiden lane. 


Yenni, Gregory & Co., 125 Maiden lane. 


A key to the contrast which will be 
noted between this list of names and 
one which would represent the trade 
to-day will be found in the necrology 
of the trades, as recorded in the obit- 
vary column of the Reporter during all 
these years. We have compiled a 
necrological table from this source, and 
include in it the dates of issues of the 
o. & De. 105 Maiden lane. paper in which the deaths were re- 

+» & Co., 118 Maiden ‘ane. corded, as a matter of reference. Doubt- 
less this list is incomplete, but its pro- 
portions are none the less appalling. 


eSiereseesiiisele 


t 


naBBEB ey 


5..Henry Clay Gallup, 
. John W. Gillerman, with Standard O1) Co. 2... cee ce ee eee eee ed 
..Frank P. Hopkins, of Geo. K. Hopkins & Co., St. Louts. 
John C. Draper, M. D., LU. Di... ee eee cece eee eee e eee eeereees 
5..F. L. Fisher, of Fisher Varmish Co.......sccceeeeecceeeeces 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Name and Firm. 





Thomas Weddle, of Thomas Weddle & Co............... 


eRUGCROFG PP.  CUPPIO@. ccccccccccccccccecsccscccccceccceces eoccee 
882..Henry A. Polhamus, of Lyles & Polhamus Sedu eeeceeseeoceos 
..8. H. Doggett, of Doggett Bros., Philadelphia............... 
2..Ludwig Gehe, of Gehe & Co., Dresden............cccse00e ee 

2..Robert Kennie, of Lodi Chemical Works...............45 eo6 
2..Hubbell W. Risley, of Chas. F. Risley & Co.........ceseeees 
2..Samuel W. Hawes, of Hawes & Harmon.........cccccccccsees 


..John J. McLaren, with Lanman & Kemp .........cceeeeecees 
82..George Kim, of Abel, Kim & Co., Pittsburg ........ ..... 
2..Eugene Sieber, with Downer Kerosene Oil Co.............. 
2..Herman Lange, of Abel, Kim & Co., Pittsburg .............. Sept. 
2..I. P. Evans, of Evans & Co., Indianapolis.................. 
2..Porte C. Wheeler, of Simger, Wheeler & Co. ..........005. 
2..Wilson Cunningham, Sr., of Cunningham & Co., Pittsburg. .Oct. 
s2..Dr. D. C. Keller, of Keller & White, Evansville............ 
S2..John V. Com, Of Babcock & COE. ccc cccccecscccccvcccccccces 
2..Cyrus P. Markel, of C. P. Markel & Sons, Pittsburg......... 
2..Frank Plunkett, of Wolf, Howard & Co., Pittsburg........... 

pe ee, ie MO EE (OE) Cas vvncdncceencendecessxese 

»..Frederick B. Doubleday, with Ilsiey, Doubleday & Co...... y 
2..Dr. John I. Brown, of John I. Brown & Sons, Boston........ 

«Ets,» MS 6 080) 065 5.0605 508 0.0.6 sunce-eewescnacrecceonsse v 
2..Jacob Adams, with Battelle & Renwick...........ceeceecees 

..Samuel G. Cornell, of Cornell Lead Co., Buffalo............. 9 


.Peter Cooper 





..Francis Burke, Greenpoint........ 

..Samuel P. Smith, Orange, N. J 

.. William R. Renwick, of Battelle & Renwick............ coe 
> dames Young, F.B.G., TaD... LOREM. ccces cocccccccccess ° 
3..Abraham Mansell, of Mansell, Biinbaum @ Co.............. 
S..Waward Tatum, cf Wihitall & Tatum, ....cccccccccccccccece 
~ Orman White, cf CHAS. T. White & CO. .ccccccccsccccccececs 
3..Philip Schieffelin, of W. H. Schieffelin & Co.......cccccccees 
3..John E. M. Harron, of Chester Oil Co., Philadelphia............ 
3..Frank E. Ellis, with Meade & Tucker, New Orleans......... 
- Charles Li StickmMey ...cccccccccccccccccces Ceccccccccosececes 
3..John A. Norton, of Norton & Manning, New Orleans.. 

-Thos. H. Larkin, of Larkin & Scheffer, St. Louis............ 
3..Henry L, Kendall, of Kendall Manufacturing Co...... ...eseeeeee 
.Wm. Fergusson, of Fergu:so.: isros., Puiladelphia .......... 
.Thomas Stanger, of Warmck & Stanger, Glassboro, N. J....*' 

3..John 8S. Lamson, of John S. Lam@on & Bro......ceseeseeees 

3..L. M. T. Schramme........-+-++ Cece cosccccsccccccccccccces 

oe DORM Ge UPI. cccccccccccccccccesecccccccccccccsetcccoesoce oe 
.Terence Campbell, of T. Campbell & CO. .....6-6 ceccececeeceecees ; 


.-Charies Magarge, Philadespmid 2... ccecccescccccccccecssceces . 
..George A. Beling, of Beiing, Niemeyer & Wessels ........ee-ee005 
Edward Lyon, of LyOm & CO..ccceeeececcccccereereceecsesees 
..Lewis Morris, of Lewis Morris & C0. ...cescsseccecccseceeees 
..Edgar W. Burdsal, of James 5S. tourdsal & Co........0000- 
..William Wood, of Eagle White Lead Co., Cincinnati 
3..John Oesterling, of Central Glass Co., Wheeling ...........eeee4- y 
3..Charles W. Keeler, with Ha.l © HKucwhkel ..... ccccccccesesees 
..Dana B. Seaver, of B. W. Allen & Co..... 
..Rollin C. Clark, of Clark & Warren, Corry, Pa......++++++++ 
..William Birnbaum, of Mansell, Birnbaum & Co.......++..+.- 
..Henry P. Waring, of Waring & SOMN.......cceeeeeeeees Ceccce 





..Bethnel Keith, of B. Keith & C0....ccceeeeeees eccccccccsecs 
..Henry A. Tilden, of Tilden & CO..eerseeessccceecseceseeens 

~ Joseph A. AlleM .occececcceccceceee cosevees ecccccee eecccceccece 

.. Jeremiah Leaycraft, of Leaycraft & CO.... cece eereeeneenes 

. &. W. Hurtt, Pond’s Extract €0...... ccccccccee cocvsevescece Mar. ¢ 
..Edward H. Marsh, Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner ........eceeeee0. ar. ; 
oo We Bi. MAUMEE ccccccccvcccccscs coccecccescccesoseccecce eecces 
..John C. Smith, of Maritime Exchange..........-.++++e++0+++-Mar. 27 
..James White, of J. & J. White, Glasgow.........ceeeeeecees 

.. Jean Baptiste Dumas, Paris....-csssceceeccccccccseseseseceses 
..Clinton Usgood Field, of Rogers, Livingston & Field.........4 
~.-Benjamin W. Merriam......-secceee ceceeceerenreerseceeeee 
Peter Squire, Hngland.........ccecsccecceseccccecceeesescess 
..Willam Cc. Dunton, of Bulkley, Dunton & CO....-.eeeeeeeees 
..Henry Davis, of Davis, WoOlt & COs... cseeeeceecccrerersnnee 
..Henry Haydock, of Haydock & Si@bler.......eeeeeereeceeees 


Wm. Hazeltine, Jr., of Fremen, micuardsS & CO..... eee eeeees 


.-Henry Fink, Baltimore......---2+ seseeteesee seven reerenane 
..John McCully Watson, of Wm. McCully & CO...-...-ereeee 3 
..George S. Weare, of Richardson t.uy Cu, DL LOUIS. rere eee 

.. James H. Littell, of Tarrant & CO.... cece e cee ecrcceererneees 
..George W. Smith, of Hostetter & Smith.......e.seceeeeeeeeee 
..W. H. Hemilton, of W. H. Hamiitun & CO... cee cece eee cennee 
..Wm. 8. Evans, of Thos. Evans & CO... cece eecccreenreeces 
..Ormsby Phillips, of Phillips BroS.......-.-sceeeeeccserereeees 
Dr. Austin SNErMan.... cece ee ccc cecceeeccererrneseserseees 
.-Prof. Samuel Kent Kane.......ccececceccccccrcrccsceeecees ° 

..John C. Beach, of Beach, Sons & CO... .seeeecceeceeercereeee 
..John J. French, of Howe & Frenci, BOSLON......-++-seeee 
..Prof. Benjamin Silliman ...-seececccee cecceceereneercrsene 
..E. T. Milliken, of BE. T. Milliken & Co., BOStOM....++.seeeee 
..William W. Bellows, with Tarrant & ©V...--+eeseerrreecees 

eJODN Me Web cecccccccccccccccceeertsenscrersenesesssessees 
..John Camerden, of Gilbert, Potter Oe Oe con cuceneseueneeeen 
..Thomas Reed, of Reed & CO.-ceccceecceccccnscerccrcercense 
..Adoiph Hallgarten, of Lanman & Kemp........sseseseeeeeeeee 
..Hiram E. Gordon, of Salem Dye House.......sseeeecceereees 

..Richard H. Rickard, of Mining & Petroieum Exchange....... 
Dames W. Davie .....cccercceccee cercceeececeecccereseeces 
..Joseph Hollis (drugs), BOStom.......--.seeeeeeereressesreeee 
..Wm. A. Gellatly, of W. H. Schieffelin & Co....-..-++eeeeee 
..Isaac Maynard, of Thorn & Maynari, Ulica..........+--+0+- 
~- James Heburm.....++- ceceecceces 

..Peter Daley, with J. L. & D. BS. Riker... 2... cece ccc cee eeease 
..Thomas E. Kern, Bradford (Pa.) Era@.......-sccesseeeeeveee ae 


DODD JOMED cocccccccecce sevcececcessecccssevesscccreseseees 
Chester EB. Crowell ...ccccccccccccces ceccccscvcevesesccsces 
..Francis S. Morgan, of Wing & EVams.......-.ceceecserrnee 

BB. A. W. Despard ..ccccccccccccccceccccreccsccrecscccccreseees 
35..John Babcock, of John Babcock & Co0., BOSton.....-..+++seeeee 
..John Jacque Keller, of John J. Keller & C0.....-seeeeeeeeee 
..Col. Charles D. Jillson, of J. C. Boomfield & CO.....-+.++. 
..Dr. Wm. T. Peek, of Peek & VelSOr........ceeeceecereerece 
DD. W. Mamwaring, JT...... eee cee cere e cee eenreeeerenenes 
..J. L. Perkins, Selma, Al@.......6. cece crc cece cecreecrtcereesen 
..Robert Colgate, of Atlantic White Lead and Oil Co.......... 
Alexander MOrris .....c cece eect eect t eee e etna reeeeaeeseeeees 
..Framcig Stabler ....ccccc cece ccc e rete ence eteeeneserseerseseces 
..Hermann Von Fehbling, Stuttgart.........:-ceecceccereercece 
..Nicholas Popplein, of G. & N. Poppiein, Baltimore........... 
.-Henry B. Parsons........2- ss ceec rec ererreceeccercacaseresees 


..Dr. Franz Xavier Landerer, Athens ier renakes esas kaso nee 
..Gilbert D. Jones, of Gregory & JOMeS.......eeeeeereeecrcees 
..William H. Brinton, Wheeling.......---- 

. Sydney H. Blanchard .......--cccccccsececeeesceneerececcece 
ee Be Qe OURO. ccc ccc cscs ccccccvcccvscccccvccccssssseses 
..B. W. Bull, Hartford, Ct....---ccercecncccvcceececeerrcces 
A. W. Kredel, Allegheny, Pa....-sccceeeccceecrececccrcetes 
George W. Lamson ...... cece eres ceeteeerernccerceeeneeeres 3 


. Joseph E. Baldwin. .......---sseceeccercccecerneecaweneser tae 
..Peter Ozier, Cambridge, Ohio. ......-...cecccceeeeeeeencenereeees 

5..Thomas Talbot, Billerica, MasS........-eeessercerseeteeeecee . 
.. Josef J. Quetting, of J. J. Quetting & CO. ....cceceeseceerees 


.Benjamin Tatham, of Tatham & BoS.........eseeeereeeres 
5..Dr. Wm. M. Warner, with Parke, Davis & Co.......+-+++++- 
eG. VOtgnt ...cccccccccee ceccecccccescccesescere cseinh bene 


Date of death. Age. 


Sheldon Goodwin, of Brooklyn White Lead Co............... 
~ Mephen G. Lee, OF Takt, LOO B COs coccccccccsccccsccesecsece 
..Eugene Grasselli, of E. Grasselli & Co., Clevweland........... 
osOmeties A. Morgan, Of BMEOTHAR GB AMON. cscccscceccccsvccecee 
« Sneees A; DGVIA, CE DAVIE, WOE @ GBicscccccvcccccccscsesocs 
.-Francis 8S. Fleming, of Sone & Fileming..................s.:; 
..Levi L. Livingston, of Livingston, Ward & Co.............. 
2..B. V. Vandervort, of B. L. Fahnestock & Co., Pi.tsburg....Mar. 
.Truman Dunham, of Cleveland Linseed Oil Works........... 
..Dr. David E. Breinig, of Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co 
June 14, 1882.. 


June 14, 1882.. 
June 21, 1882. 


‘June 6. 1882... 


M. S. Mepham, of M. S. Mepham & Bro., St. Louls........ Late in May, ’82.. 
June 7, 1882. 
June 24, 1882. 
July 23, 1882.. 


Gilbert Potter, Sr., of Gilbert Potter & Co.........cccccccess 
Russell W. Robinson, of R. W. Robinson @ Son...........+.. 
Jeremiah Curtis, of Anglo-American Drug & Medicine Co..Mar. 27 
George T. Chambers, of Chambers Bros. & CO............. I ’ 


18, 1853.. 67 


15, 1858.. 62 
June 13, 1883.. 73 


Mar. 17, 1854.. 


é 


FI 2218S) 8sE 


Not stated. . 
Mar. 17, 1885. 


Not stated.. 
Not stated.. 


of Jeremiah Curtis, Sons & Co., London.. Oct. 31, 


82111828968) | sees 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 




















SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS ANO CHEMICALS. IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Proprietors of Eskay’s Albumenized Food, Low’s Preparations, Dr. Hand’s Remedies 
for Children, Dr. Laubach’s Preparations, and Callagher’s Preparations. 





Eskay’s Albumenized Food. 


(A NEW ARTICLE). 

















Small or trial size, per doz., ; : , $2 00 Large size, per doz., $6 50 
Medium size, ; 4 00 Hospital size, “ 24 00 
LLow’s Preparations. 

LINIMENT (Magnetic and Electric). , 
Small, per doz., $3 00 Large,perdoz,. . . . . . $7 00 
Worm Syrup, —as. .§ & es $1 50 
Dr. Hand’s Remedies for Children. 
Per Doz. Per Doz. 
Dr. Hand’s Colic Cure, - + - $2 00 Dr. Hand’s Diarrhcea Mixture, ae $2 00 
Teething Lotion, : ; . 200 _ Worm Elixir, . ; : ‘ 2 00 
re - Pleasant Physic, . 2 00 “ 5 General Tonic, , ; 2 00 
e ’ Gough and Croup Medicine, . 200 ~ ss ™ Chafing Powder, . , . 200 
Dr. Laubach’s Preparations. 

Liniment, per doz.. $3 00 Pills, ae $1 25 
Worm Cure, “ 1 25 Golden Seal Tonic, = : ; 6 50 
Glaliagher s Preparations. 

Per Doz. Per Doz. 
Gallagher's Magic Hair Oil, .  . $2 35 Gallagher's Syrup, Wild Cherry and Tar, $4 0) 
Medicated Oil Soap, , . 23 infallible Worm. Syrup, 1 75 
“ Sarsaparilla Blood Pills, _ . 1 75 . Pile Ointment, ; 4 00 
. Vegetable Rheumatic Pills, . 9 00 " Fever and Ague Powders, . 800 
” Vegetable v orm Confections, 1 - e hata saad = Ague 
“ Magical Liniment, 4 0) Pills, ; 9 00 
Gallagher's Chinese ii $1.25 per box of 4 dox. 
Wholesale Agents for Acorn Salve. Wholesale Agents for 
Manufactured by the Ciant Chemical Co. Sanderson’s Herbs of Joy, $1.75 per Doz. 
Manufacturers of the Following Chemicals: 
Acid, Tannic, Iron, Citrate, Scale, ‘‘U. S. P.”, Olium, Denarcotized, Powdered, 
Ammonia, Benzoate, ‘6 Soluble, ‘6 Granulated, 
Ammonia, Salycilate, ‘« and Ammonia Citrate, ee Granulated, 
Antimony, ChlorideSolution(ButterAntimony) | ‘ ‘ “s Tartrate, Potash, Bichromate, Crystalized, 
Bismuth, Nitrate, <¢ 6 #6 Potash “9 ‘« — Citrate, 
Oxide, Hydrated, C. P. ‘«« «© $trychnia Citrate, ‘« Salicylate, 
as Oxychloride, ‘* Lactate, Quinine and Tron, Citrate, U. S. P., 
es Salicylate, basic 60 per cent. ‘* Phosphate, Soluble, ee Soluble, 
ss Subcarbonate, ‘¢ Pyrophosphate, Soluble, Soda, caiman 
“s Subgallate, ‘« Salicylate, ‘* Citrate, 
“s Subiodide, ‘« Sulphate, C. P., ‘« Dry Carbonate, 
ee Subnitrate, | Lead, Iodide, ‘* Phosphate, C. P. 
“ Subtannate, | Lithium, Bromide, . ‘« Salicylate, 
Caffeine, Citrated, ee Benzoate, Strontium, Bromide, 
Calcium, Benzoate, ef Citrate, “a Carbonate, 
“s Bromide, “6 Iodide, “ Iodide, 
‘6 Salicylate, ee Salicylate, af Lactate, 
Camphor, Monobromated, a Tartrate, + Salicylate, 
Ergotine, Magnesia, Salicylate, Thymol, Iodide. 
Ether, Acetic, | Mercury, Benzoate, 
FRENCH, CAVE & CO., Philadelphia, P 
, .» Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Perfumery, Extract of “SWEET CHIMES” and French's Concentrated Toilet Water Essences, 
(A COMPLETE LINE, UNRIVALED IN QUALITY.) 
Essence of Bay Laurel. per pint, $3 OO Essence of Verbena, _. - perpint, $4 00 
Oil of Cologne, __. 4s 6 OO “ White Heliotrope, gr eee 4 00 
Essence of Florida, re 4 00 “ “ « Ros “ 6 0O 
* Violet, : : . 4 00 ‘“ Crab Preis = "Blossom, a 4 00 
as “ Lilac Blossom, eo ws o 4 00 t “ Trailing Arbutus, . a 4 00 
es “« Lavender, . oe 4 00 
























































OIL PAINT 








Issue of. Name and Firm. Date of death. Age. 
Feb. 3, 1886..Dr. James P. Barnett, of Hore, Barnett & C0................. Not stated.. — 
Feb. 17, 1886..John D. Krehbiel, with J. B. Horner.........0..0.eeeeeeeeees Feb. 12, 1886.. 31 
Feb. 17, 1886..George D. Lanman, with J. P. Robinson & Co..........6...005 Not stated... 4¢ 
Mar. 17, 1886..Junius Gridley, of Gridley & Co......... cece cece ce eee ne eeues Mar. 12, 1886.. 65 
Mat. 17, 1886..Frank Wm. Sterry, of Weaver & Sterry.........0...0eeceeeeees Not stated... 46 
See VeRO SONNE WOOO 5 580 vs.06 i vs See heeexssceecreceueriscces Not stated.. 65 
Mar. 24, 1886..Henry EB. Courtney, of Diamond MIRROR COisc decisis csdersensves Not stated... 63 
April 7, 1886..Richard Hale, of Crane Chemical Co., Springfield, N. J..... Not stated... 66 
Aprill4. 1886..George L. Claflin, of Geo. L. Claflin & Co., Providence, R. I..April 5, 1886.. 64 
ey See DUO ec Use bccs ccceteus 2a60¥es 656 bes ¥eeendeeseees April 12, 1886... 71 
EE ne SN ROON F0665. 18 5b 0665 evens Kas Fab okeanrrenneestous April 15, 1886.. 67 
May 65, 1886..Rodney C. Thursby, with M. Kalbfleisch & Sons, Brooklyn....Not stated... 64 
Se Oh Cee sete CUVON WOM DPAMGINOG 5 oc ticdcccvesctvssececvescdecetveees Not stated... 62 
May 6, 1886..Joshua A. Ackerman, of J. H. Ackerman & CO..........e00% April25, 1886.. 63 
May 65, 1886..Charles Henry Baxter, of Baxter, Bell & CO.........eeeseeee May 3, 1886.. 70 
May 6, 1886..Ezra Weeks, with Lazell, Dalley & CO0......ccccccceccceeeees April30, 1886.. 53 
mn Ge MAS TUONO S'5 6 nc cSRSSG4S. 0.600 Gs0 6 6.5.000605 0006030600820 April —, 1886.. 55 
May 12, 1886..Paul T. Fritzsche, of Fritzsche Bros.........csecceceeceeeee May 7, 1886.. 40 
May 12, 1886..William E. Hines, of Arnold. Hines & Co.........ccceeceeees ‘“‘Last week’’.. 68 
May 12, 1886..Dr. John F. Weightman, of Powers & Weightman........... May 6, 1886.. 41 
May 19, 1886..James Muspratt, Liverpool........ ..... secccccccececcscecs May 4, 1886.. 94 
June 9, 1886..Peter W. Hoagland, of David M. Stiger & Co..........00-- June 2, 1886.. 57 
June 16, 1886..Edward A. Boyd, of E. A. Boyd & Son.......cccccccceecceees June 11, 1886.. 65 
June 23, 1886..Charles Dennis, of Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co........... June —, 1886.. 65 
June 80, 1886..Edward Elsworth, of Enoch Morgan’s Sons..................dune —, 1886... 7% 
July 7, 1886..James §. Kirk, of James S. Kirk & CO.......cccceceeeccceeed June 21, 1886.. 68 
July 28, 1886..Luther Martin, of Luther Martin & Co.............cceeeeeee Not stated.. 62 
Aug. 11, 1886..Edward Hill, of Edward Hill, Son & Co. Aug. 8, 1886.. 62 
Aug. 16, 1886..Andrew Lyons, Pittsburg.....  ......cccccccccccccccccccecess “Last week’’.. — 
Aug. 18, 1886..James H. McLean, of McLean Medicine Co., St. Louis -Aug. 13, 1886... — 
Aug. 25, 1886..Reuben H. Painter, of Painter Bros., Olean, N. Y........... Aug. 19, 1886.. 56 
a cern Oh Ce Kee, BE, Boccccccccedeccesccdevoscecbdcves Not stated... 68 
Oct. 27, 1886..‘‘Joe’’ Desmond, with O., P. & D Reporter......  .......50. Oct. 24, 1886.. 20 
Oct. 27, 1886..John J. Petit, of Parsons SL 5s SEGA HED Cake ENE p EME cea Cwe Oct. 25, 1886.. 58 
Dec. 1, 1886..Robert K. Remington, Fall River...........ccceeecceccesees Nov. 25, 1886.. 60 
Dee. i, 1606..Gamuel C. White, of T. A. & B. C. White... .ccccscccscses Nov. 26, 1886.. 66 
Dec. 29, 1886..M. E. Ansbacher, of A. B. Ansbacher & Co.............000. Dec. 23, 1886.. 26 
HoGe. TR, TESS. -GMINMIN GURCMIMDUBH .nccccccccs cescccccccceveccccccesces Dec. 23, 1886.. 89 
Jan. 26, 1887..Edward Leavitt, of Brooklyn White Lead Co...............0. Jan. 21, 1887.. 63 
Mar. 2, 1887..Zophar Mills ........... 1887.. 78 
Mar. 16, 1887..Silas W. Johnson, of W hittier, Fuller & Co., San Francisco..Mar. —, 1887.. 63 
Mar. 23, 1887..J. Watson Beach, of Beach & Co., Hartford, inca vbevewcn Mar. 17, 1887.. 64 
i ne Ce En ccsbeeeadee ouubdseeeeeneessdcedhveceeseecs -Mar. 22, 1887.. 70 
April13, 1887..James A. Webb, Jr., of Jas. A. Webb & Son...........eeceee April 6, 1887.. — 
Bee Bis Bese o Ws GC. DO PaRwW, New AMahy, Id... cccccvcccvccvcccccsceses May 6, 1887.. 66 
May 25, 1887.. William H. Macy, President Seamen’s Bank................. May 19, 1887.. 82 
June 1, 1887..Charles M. Childs, of C. M. Childs & Co.......... ccc ceceues May 24, 1887.. 66 
se i Me Oe BM AE ORD. on nach occas vivvcesecedeecesesecens Aug. 22, 1887.. 72 
Aug. 31, 1887..Charles O. Wolcott, of Masury & Co........cccceeccdeccecs Aug. 26, 1887.. 66 
Gee. Bag Beet cd. DB. Taylor, Of F. B. Taylor & CO.cccccccccscccseccccccceed Sept. —, 1887.. 54 
rr rc vr i,  :. MUNIN, os ons 4060 0050064 b060c0kesevecsseeeeacd Sept. —, 1887.. 54 
ee ais Win ssc kas 94.0.6 yb46i0.0% oda 6 0Sb 000 0e 9's bees cceesdeen Oct. 6, 1887.. 74 
Oct. 26, 1887..J. Lee Smith, of J. Lee Smith & Co............ ee rr ee Oct. 24, 1887.. Tu 
hss Tern SOOO, WOU J ccccce socdeccecsdenechncesececesss Oct. —, 1887.. — 
So cd ee CNR, BOUIN occcccacncecedecévecoveceodeeseeses Nov. 13, 1887.. 56 
rss ren 2 POM cccceucdeed @60006eb6bbscdndccoccseevece Nov. 19, 1887.. 50 
Nov. 30, 1887..David Corvee, of J. L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy........ Nov. —, 1887.. 70 
Nov. 80, 1887..August Gildemeister, of Simonds & Gildemeister............ Nov. —, 1887.. @ 
Nov. 80, 1887..David Randall, of David Randall & Co., Boston............ Nov. 25, 1887.. @ 
Nov. 80, 1886..Charles K. June, of Acme White Lead & Color Works...... Nov. 17, 1887.. — 
Dee, FT, B007..5. J. VOMGereritt, Ir., PIttsBUrB. ccccccs cocccccccecsesccccecs Dec. 1, 1887.. 2v 
Dec. 7, 1887..J. M. C. Martin, of J. M. C. Martin & Soms..............5.. Dec. 1, 1887.. — 
Dec. 14. 1887..Robert J. Hunter, of H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co........ Dec. 12, 1887.. 65 
gan. 4, 1888..William A. Parsons, of Parsons & Pettit............cceeeeee Dec. 31, 1887.. 6 
Jan. 4, 1888..B. L. Fahnestock, of B. L. F. & Co., Pittsburg.............. Jan. 4, 1888... — 
Jan. 11, 1888..Dr. J. R. Nichols, Haverhill, Mass.............cccecescccees Jan. —, 1888.. 68 
rs ee Sn is du6 chee ceee wise ehendaeedae6es po etececasves cs Jan. 13, 1888.. 38 
Jan. 18, 1888..Julius Rosenburg, of S. Rosenburg & SOMS.............eee005 Jam. 14, 1888... 84 
Jan. 26, 1888..Marshall Ayres, of Lombard, Ayres & Co..........cecceeeee Jan. 14, 1888.. 81 
Jan. 25, 1888..Henry E. Williams, agent of HMeminway & Co.............. Jan. 23, 1888.. 35 
Feb. 1, 1888..Cyrus Wakefield, of Wakefield, Rattan Co...........0..cceecee Not stated... 85 
Feb. 8, 1888..Dr. Asa Gray, Cambridge, Mass. .........ccccccccccccecceces Feb. —, 1888.. 78 
Feb. 15, 1888..Byron D. Benson, of Tidewater Pipe Co.........ccceeeceeeee Feb. 9, 1888.. 60 
en Mh CE ovsa ded cntcdbace cbukeecenetoe ees secenanceses Feb. 20, 1888.. — 
Mar. 7, 1888..James How, of Union White Lead Manufacturing Co........ Feb. 28, 1888.. 7 
cn i CE 5556 necaevneeseeane ent scuceeecsccdsonsvesos Mar. —, 1888.. 63 
i i sr) We MEME cécccsnccesnescenesscsccacocnesescececcceteseorsee Mar. 1, 1888.. 85 
Mar. 21, 1888..C. D. O'Sullivan, of Sullivan, Ravekes & Co., San Francisco..Mar. 4, 1888.. 66 
Mar. 21, 1888..Robert Morrison, of Morrison, Plummer & Co............0s6: Mar. 6, 1888.. — 
Mar. 28, 1888..T. S. Freeman, of Warner & Freeman...........ccceeeeeece Mar. —, 1888.. — 
si. i Ces RE,  ccccacéncceseecceveceeseceedeekecec Mar. —, 1888.. 78 
Dy ee a SUD ERG@CINOR, COVERED cccccccccccccecacccccevovoncesecs Mar. —, 1888.. 66 
Ds: Bs MOONE socnnsccccnace Soepeccccdisececcescoceoooscees Mar. 26, 1888.. 66 
Mar. 28, 1868..C. MB. Wright, Marquette, Mich. ...cccccccccccccccccccccccces Mar. —, 1888.. 40 
ccs Mir WN sve55 6666-60060 066546000 8b0000cECee cescesaseoees Mar. 23, 1888.. 72 
Mar. 28, 1888..William Halford, Boston ...... CPccecccccesrcrseccccesceeces Mar, 3U, 1888.. 63 
a en cers, 1. Se, BIOUGOM .  cccrcaccecaesevccneseenceseetes Mar. —, 1888.. 60 
April18, 1888..Daniel C. Robbins, of McKesson & Robbins..............+.++4 April 15, 1888.. 73 
Se ee, as cee OMG, EORGOR. coir ccccs. c6ccccccccececcsesccevecceess May 3, 1888.. 47 
May 16, 1888..C. I. Tay, of Howe, Balch & Tay...........20ececeeeeeeees+sMay 7, 1888.. BY 
May 16, 1888..A. F. Downing, with Lanman & Kemp...............eeeeees May 14, 18838.. 68 
July 4, 1888..Meyer Sondheim, of Sondheim, Alsberg & CO..........eeeeeee June 2¥, 18838.. 43 
July 11, 1888..br. A. JT. Lowe, Boston...... pakeche Ghebenenstesenevedeuenees July —, 1888.. — 
Aug. 1, 188S..Martin N. DBy cccsccccccrcccccccsccccccccccsessccccccecsces July 24, 1888.. 62 
Aug. 1, 1883..Geo. W. Stoeckel, with Armstrong, McKelvy & Co., Pittsb’g..July —, 1888.. 63 
Aug. 8, 1883..Dr. Isaac T. White, of Keller & White, Evansville, ind......Aug. —, 1888.. 67 
Aug. 15, 1888..John Bryce, of Bryce, Higbee & Cu,, Piltsburg..........0604. Aug. —, 1883.. 64 
Ee Ren nc ios, enndasecaveeceecdgeencedvevnence Aug. 11, 1888,. 69 
Bent. 10, 1BBB.. William Burger .ccccccsccccccccce cocccccccccnsccccsscccceces Not stated... 91 
Sept. 19, 1888..John P. Wetherill, Philadelphia .............cccccccccccesces Sept. 17, = - 6 
Oct. 3, 1888..Samuel Marx, with Sondheim, Alsberg & Co.............45-. Oct. 1, 1 - 2 
Oct. 10, 1888..James Taylor, Baltimore .....ccccccccccccccccccccccscceveces Uct.. 4, ime. - #2 
Oct. 24, 18588.. Vincent Gibbons, with W. H, Cole & Co., London............. Oct. 23, 1888.. 42 
Oct. 31, 1888..John D. Prince, of John D. Prince & Somd...........ee0e000e Oct. 27, 1888.. 74 
Oct. 31, 1888..John Carle, Jr., of John Carle & SOMS........ceeeeeceeceeeees Oct. 23, 1888.. 84 
Oct. 31, 1888..C. H. Phillips, of Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co........... Oct. 29, 1888.. 69 
Nov. 14, 1888..Dr. David Hostetter, of Hostetter & Smith, Pittsburg........ Nov. —, 1888.. 70 
Nov. 21, 1888..William H. Brownell .........- BOns Copsrdbhecennenonsadsdsess Nov. 14, 1838.. 45 
Nov. 21, 1888..M. F. Fowler, BostOm.....cscsecsscccccsccccccccccccccecesssuses Not stated.. 65 
Dec. 12, 1888..A. McClure, of A. McClure & Co, Albany, N. Y............. Dec. 4, 1588.. 63 
Dee, Mi, 1608..C. B. Morrie, Of C. BB, Moria & CO. cccccccccccccccccoccccccces Not stated.. 62 
ee, Be, BERR. Me) TE, SOOM cocccccccccccccecccocescccccccesececececcss Dee. 14, 1888.. 7] 
Dec. 1¥, 1888..David A. Stewart, Columbia Oil Co., "Pittsburg eeeeeteenenee Dec. 14, 1888.. 57 
Dec. 26, 1888..George H. Keith, of B. Keith & C0......ceccccecceccececceees Dec. —, 1888.. @ 
Jan. 2, 1880..A. LD. Breed ..... Coerecrcccccccs cooreccccecoce e ecccccccce Dec. 31, 1888.. 73 
dam, 2, 1800. .Mamuel H. FOR ccccccccccccs coccccccceccces poeseccecceseeces Dec. —, 1888.. 74 
Feb. 6, 185¥..hrank S. Parrott, of Parrott Varnish Ccccucasasenssesscavs Feb. 2, 1889.. 2 
Feb. 13, 1889..George RK. Wilkinson, of H,. W. Johns Manufacturing Co..Feb. 6, 1889.. 35 
Feb. 18, 1538..br. Wm. Weightman, Jr., of Powers & Weightman........... Feb. 11, 1889.. 43 
Se, Bi Bs oC. TB. Edm, FIBGMBIS cccccccccccccccccsccccccencecccccces Mar. 6, 1859.. 73 
Mar. 2U, 188¥..John H. Kvans, of Wing & Evans...........ccccccccccecceses Mar. 17, 188¥.. 58 
Mar. 20, 158¥..Frederick Heller, of Heller, Merz & CoO........cccceseeeeneees Mar, —, 1839.. 54 
Mar. 27, 1858..Charles Carruth, of N. & C. Carruth, Boston .............4 Mar. —, 188¥.. 71 
Mar. 27, 188¥..Read Holliday, of Read Holliday’s Soms.............cccceeees Not stated... SU 
Mar. 27, 1888..C. E. Coffin, with Wing & Bvams .....-.cccccccccccccvncees Mar, 21, 1580.. 6s 
Mar. 27, 1889..5. V. Scudder, of S. V. & F. P. Scudder..............e0000- Mar. 21, 1888.. 52 
SURF, BEER. cM. TH. Ghevrewl, FeMRG® coccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesves April 9, 1889.. 93 
April17, 1889..William A. Cole, of W. J. Wileox & Ce@......cccceeecceeeeeees April 15, 1889.. 54 
PE a SOOO. cic acksescéae Kbescvaraces a April —, 1889.. 81 
May 8, 1888..C. E. Fougera, of E. Fougera “@ Oe cccccccccccccccccccccseses Not stated... 65 
May 38, 188..Dr. C. A. Robbins, of McKesson & Robbins were TT Ter Try eT eee May 4, 1889.. 34 
May 8, 1889..David Rosenberg, of David Rosenberg & Sons................ May 3, 1889.. 65 
Same 6, 1060... Comwith, Gr. CrbeRm@eccccccccese ceccccccccccccces eovesece May 2¥, 1839.. 75 
June 19, 1889..William Taylor, of William Taylor & Soms...........sseee085 Not stated.. 78 
a a a PO acc deaceadadbhen eeshad eds enccaronceeceeeenncess June —, 1889.. — 
Meee Bi, Be cite Gi BEGG acccesccecndcncccces coccnscsvcsceccseccncscosce June —, 188¥.. 78 
July 3, 1889..James A. Folger, of J. A. Folger & Co., Oakland, Cal...... June —, 1889.. 64 
July 3, 1889..Stephen Jenmey, of Stephen Jenmey & SOM........6-eeeeeeees June 30, 1889.. 67 
July 10, 1880..J. H. Maginnis, New Orleans............cccccccceecencecenes July 4, 1880.. — 
Aug. 7, 1869..Dr. W. B. Roberts, Titusville, Pa.........sccccccccccccccces July 30, 1889.. 66 
Pe aa ls Oe TNO, GUD GUE Da ivcciccccccccccccwesccseessenece Aug. 12, 1889.. 64 
ee, Bic ce TEI, GE TRIER CD Gc cccccccccccccscccccseccccccces Sept. 27, 1889.. 62 
Oct. 2B 188D..F. Habirahaw .ncccccccccces coccccccccce cececeseccvnosesoses Sept. 28, 1889.. 48 
Oct. 9, 1889..Louis Lutz, of Lutz & | Rake net i oeseccescces Oct. 8, 1880.. 51 
Oct. 28, 1880..B. T. Babbitt ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs eecceccecoce +++..Oct. 20, 1889.. 30 
Oct. 28, 1889..C. H. Morley, of J. H. I ..Oct. 16, 1889.. — 
Nov. 6, 1889..John F. Riday, with Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter......... «+. Nov. 1, 1889.. 43 
Nov. 27, 1889..Wm. H. Brown, of Winkelman & Brown Drug Co.............+ Not stated... 44 
Dec. 4, 18890..W. B. Potter, of Weeks & Potter, Boston................s00: Dec. 3, 1889.. 65 
Dec. 11, 1889..Henry Harley .........-. aati bebbeeuae skbabodebaseseneken Nov. 28, 1889.. 50 
Dec. 11, 1889..William N. Riddle ........-+... a Snbheannan Pe OE 








Jan. 1, 1890..C. A. Ashburner, Pittsburg ...........cceseeceeccereeesece 





.-Dec, 24, 1889.. 
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Issue of. Name and Firm. Date of death. Age. 
Jan. 1, 1890..L. F. Babcock, Cambridge, Mags.........scscscecceeeeeees ..-Dee. —, 1889.. 40 
Jan. 8, 1890. Edward Petit, of Parsonga & Petit...........cceeeeeeeeeeees +..-Dee. 3, 1889.. 59 
Jan. 8, 1890..Dr. Joseph Struthers, with F. W. Devoe & CO.......eeeee5- Jan. 3, 1890.. 63 
Jan. 8, 1890..William W. Smith, with Tiemann & Co......scees seeseeeeens Jan. —, 1890.. — 
Jan. 8, 1890..George Delano, of George Delano’s Soms..........-seeeeeeee Jan. 6, 1890.. 69 
Jan. 16, 1000:..C. AMRGUSOR, WRGABE ccciicccvccssevcccrscvcccvsctcvcccsveene Jan. 13, 1890.. 82 
Jan. 15, 1890. .Edwin Swain ....cccccee ccccccccsccvccrecsncsessersssesssees Jan. 13, 1890.. 65 
Jan. 15, 1890..George Maris, of John M. Maris & CO0........eesceeeeeeeeeees Ign. 11, 1890... 34 
JOR, ZB, TGOO. .MMION PRIMO ceccssccccescscce seccesesevccsccccecvvsscece Jan. —, 1890.. 56 
Jan. SB, 1600. .AGe T. BEals, CF Hop Bit0eks COscrciaccccccvcccsvcscvcccesecss Jan. 17, 1890.. 65 
Jan. 22, 1890..Hugo Schering, of Schering & GlatZ.......cccccccccsencvvnee Jan. 21, 1890.. 50 
Jan. 23 1600... FF. GC. Sehering, Of Th. BOWOTiMG 10sec ccccccccvvccccccvvsce Dec. 27, 1889.. 66 
Jan. 22, 1890..B. J. Adler, with McKesson & RobbDins..........0.eeeeeseeeee Jan, 20, 1890.. 61 
Feb. 6, 1800. .D. HH. Gildermleeye occ. cccccccccccccccccccces sessccssecscesves Jan. 29, 1890.. 60 
Feb. 12, 1890..W. B. Gardiner, formerly of Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner ......... Not stated.. 60 
Feb. 12, 1800..G. Kerner, Germany. ....sccsessccccccsccccccscsccccssscsscecs Feb. 9, 1890.. — 
Feb. 19, 1890..A. Imgard, of Maltine Manufacturing Co............-.eeeee0+ Feb. —, 1890,. 40 
Feb. 19. 1890..C. T. White, of C. T. White Chemical Co............00eee00: Feb. —, 1890.. 55 
Feb. 26, 1890..H. H. Salmon, of H. H. Salmon & CO.........c cece eeceeeeee Feb. 21, 1890.. 68 
Peb. 26, 1800. .George Leonard ..rcccccccccce socvcccccscscccccccsccsccccece Feb. —, 1890.. 59 
Mar. 19, 1890..Solomon Adler, of S. Adler & BN ioi0o 0d enced vedionseees® Mar. 14, 1890.. 74 
Mar. 19, 1890..George D. Rosengarten, of Rosengarten & Somns............. Mar. 18, 1890.. 89 
April 2, 1890..D. J. Marrenner, of Heroy & Marrenner ..........ssse005 ...Mar. 31, 1890.. 60 
May 21, 1890..F. H. Tinker, of Oil, Paint and Drug Publishing Co.......... May 14, 1890.. 38 
May 21, 1890..L. C. Paine, of L. C. & I. C. Palme... ccccssccccccccscccscsces May 16, 1890.. 63 
May 21, 1890..W. P. Fuller, of Whittier, Fuller & Co., San Francisco....May 17, 1890.. 63 
May 21, 1890..J. H. Redington, of Redington & CO.........ceeseeeceeee -+..-May 17, 1890.. 68 
June 11, 1890..D. S. Riker, of J. L. & D. S. Riker......... cece eeeceees -+-June 10, 1890.. 65 
July 2, 1890..Samuel Wetherill .. ........... PCOS MN ORO ROeSREC ENON S ES ...June 24, 1890.. 69 
July 2, 18090..B. A. Frazer, of Frazer & LAC. .ccccecesecsccccececcves eooee-June 24, 1800.. 62 
July 9, 1890..W. B. Woodward, of E. Fougera & Co. .......0.ceee eeoeee July 6, 1890.. 50 
July 23, 1890..Charles Schmidt, of Schmidt & Strong.............. cccccces duly —, 1800.. @ 
July 23, 1890..M. M. Pigott, of M. M. Pigott & SOM.........ssececeeeeeeses July 14, 1890.. 6 
July 23, 1800..C. Braker, Jr., of H. J. Baker & Bro...... wscccssceee eovecs July 21, 1890.. 62 
July 30, 1890..Clayton French, of French, Richards & CO............-+e0e05 July 27, 1890.. 66 
July 30, 1890..H. M. Schieffelin, of W. H. Schieffelin & Co..........sceeeees July 25, 1800.. 82 
Sept. 17, 1800..F. W. Gerard, of Gerard & BrowM............eeeeeeeeeee -+--July 24, 1890.. 87 
Sept. 17, 1890..R. T. Bush, of Bush & Demslow Manufacturing Co........ ... Sept. 15, 1890.. 
Sept. 17, 1890..A. T. Stevens, of Steveng Paint Specialty Co............seee. Sept. 8, 1890.. 59 
Oct. 15, 1800..Thomas W. Leonard, with Hopkins, Dwight & Co....... -+--Oct. 8, 1880.. 59 
Oct. 22, 1890..W. T. Thurston, of Thurston & Braidich.............sssee0. Oct. 19, 1800.. 57 
Nov. 26, 1800..V. H. Smith, of Valentine H. Smith & Co., Philadelphia..Nov. 21, 1890.. 62 
Dec. 17, 1890..Jay Lee Smith, of J. Lee Smith & CO...... cece ccc ec ceeeee Dec. 11, 1890.. 35 
Dec. 17, 1800..Henry Nordlinger, of Henry Nordlinger & Co...........ee008 Dec. 11, 1890.. 61 
Dec. 17, 1890..Alfred Lister, of Lister’s Ag. Chemical Works..............++ Nov. 30, 1890.. 69 
Dec. 31. 1890..L. Richardson, of C. T. Raynolds & C0.........ccceeeeeevees Dec. 25, 1890.. 58 
Jan. 14, 1891..Semon Bache, of Semon Bache & CO..........eceeeeeseene .-Jan. 11, 1891.. 65 
Jan. 21, 1891..Dr. Justice Wolff ...... SEGMESGA ORS 8006566560 60s ceeseons Jan. 10, 1891.. 64 
Jan. 28, 1891..W. B. Fisher, of I. & C. Moore & C0..... cece csceeeeeeeees Jan, 23, 1891.. 60 
Jan. 28, 1891..Hon. David Emery, Titusville, Pa..........cccccccccesceees Jan. 23, 1891.. 64 
Feb. 11, 1891..John McKeown, Washington, Pa@...........cseeeeeseees --Feb. 8, 1891.. 5&3 
Feb. 18, 1891..Charles Lennig, of Charles Lennig & Co., Philadelphia.......... ‘*Recently’’.. 82 
Feb. 18, 1891..W. A. Pullman, President Seaboard National Bank .......... Feb. 13, 1891.. 47 
Feb. 18, 1891..F. W. Parrott, of Parrott Varnish Co........ cccccesceccces Feb. 12, 1891.. 47 
es Ss ak Ue ten GEE GbbdabGGien, 0056seedicndncdcucceccessccscoscee Feb. 17, 1891.. @& 
Mar. 4, 1891..W. G. Crissey, with Seabury & JONNSON..........ceeeeeeesenes Not stated.. 40 
SEO. 11, TGR. WiMae RUPP cccccccvecscccccccecs seccccvccccccgecccccccece Feb. 15, 1891.. — 
Mar. 18, 1891..W. H. Macy, of Josiah Macy's ds kas 4655 tw danny bees Feb. 13, 1801.. 36 
BERP. 1G, 1090. .C. Th, BIOWORE ceccccccoccccsedc sbvcecccsaccccccvccccocscscces Feb. 14, 1891.. 59 
April 1, 1801..Clarence Brooks, of Clarence Brooks B COs wcccesccescesccccsecs Not stated... — 
Aprill5, 1891..H. W. Woolsey, of C. A. Woolsey Paint and Color Co........ April 11, 1891.. — 
April22, 1591..John T. Lewis, of John T. Lewis & Bros.................: .-Mar. 29, 1891.. 8 
April22, 1891..J. S. Farrand, of Farrand, Williams & Clark............sse0. Not stated.. 76 
Aprilz2, 1891..C. B. Baeder, of Baeder, Adamson & Co. ..........0000eeeee April 17, 1891.. 48 
April22, 1891..Isaac Plaut, with Lehn & Fink.... c.sceeee ceecee ceveceeecs April 18, 1891.. 65 
April22, 15¥1..Edgar Holliday, of Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd...........+.. April 16, 1891.. 64 
APril 2D, 18V1..A. A. SHalters ...nccccccccce coccccccscccccccsscccvsecsess .---April 23, 1891... — 
May 6, 1591..Charles Pratt, of Pratt Manufacturing Co..........+.ssseseees May 4, 1801.. 61” 
May 6, 1501..W. F. Roeder, of Cleveland Varnish Co.............sseee0. .+.-Not stated.. 39 
May 13, 1891..Lawson Valentine, of Valentine & C0.........ceseeeeeeeeees May 6, 18¥1.. 63 
May 13, 1891..James Gamble, of Proctor & Gamble ........... sescscsseee -April29, 1801.. 88 
rk Gee ote Bk, NN 9:6:0 0:66 6006056 06. 0:000000:0.600.55545600000008 -..May 14, 1891.. 45 
June 17, 1801..R. H. Hoadley, of Hoadley & Co. .cccccccccccccccvcccvccscces June 9, 1891.. 56 
SURO DE, B5GE. GS. Th. TERIOR cccccccdeccce cacccocscccccccccccccccceseces June 23, 1891.. 53 
Aug. 10, 1801..R. J. Dodge, of Dodge & Oloott .ccccccccccsccccccccccece cecces Aug, 2, 1801.. & 
Aug. 24, 1591..S. O. Rollinson, with Atlantic White Lead Co...........+0065 Aug. 17, 1891.. 61 
Bs BE, BER e ce Ts TO cc ccccckce seecdsnccccccvescccgeccccceccosocese Aug. 16, 1801.. +- 
Sept. 21, 1801..Isaac Weaver, of M. BK. Suydam & CO.....cccccccccccescces Sept. 12, 18@1.. — 
Sept. 28, 18¥1..H. A. Bodine, with Ladd & Cofflm........ ccccccccccccccscees Sept. 23, 1891.. 46 
Oct. 6, 1601..c5. H. Duggan, New OFleane ...cccccccccccsccccccccescecccecs Oct. 4, 1891.. 61 
OO. TR, MPR s cde FW. DORR. wcccccsccccsccs cvccvseoscvecscecccveccescccnceoses Oct. 3%, 18¥1.. 73 
Oct. 19, 1801..William M. Gibbs, Sewickley, PA. ...cccccccccccccccccccececes Oct. 12, 1801.. — 
Oct. 26, 1591..J. B. Moore, of Mowre & Hubbard, Syracuse............0.06- Oct. 17, 1801.. 61 
eee, &, Tk. eee Gy TOO, BORN, BBB. ccecccccccces coccdececevesesed Oct. 16, 1891.. 63 
Noy. 2, 18¥1..C. Witherill, of George BD. Witherill & Co., Philadelphia..... Oct. 20, 1891.. 76 
Nov. 23, 1801..W. M. Force, of I. & C. Moore & CO.....cccccccccceccccccess Nov. 20, 1891.. 74 
Dec. 23, 1891..D. L. Ransom, of D. Kansom, Son & CO.......cccccccccsecce Dec. 6, 1891.. 38 
Jan. 4, 1892..Dawson Miles, Jr., with KB. Sehlbach & CO........cseeeeeeees Dec. 20, 1801.. 45 
Jan. 4, 18¥2..C. IK. Erhardt, of Charlies Pfizer & Co.......... eccccccccccecs Dec. 27, 1891.. 7U 
Pe, Ge Te ce OD, Ba BEIOE  oc cc ccccsccdce cedscvccrecesceccconcssses Dec. 27, 18¥1.. 77 
SOM. LE, BEB. WH. Th. FOWMMRcccccccccccces sevccccccccccccccceveccccsoessses Jan. 4, 13892.. 73 
Jan. 11, 1802..H. W. Hemming ....cccsscccccccccsccccccvcsccsscesgosecsees Jan. 12, 1892.. 67 
Jan. 26, 15¥2..J. H. Richardson, with Parke, Davis & CO.......cceeeeceesecees Not stated... 60 
Feb. 22, 18¥2..C. N. Manchester, of J. A. Dean & CO.......cscccsccececcees Feb. 16, 1892.. 62 
Beb. 22, 1802..W. H. Boyle ..cccccccee socccscccccrccscsssvsseveesssesscese Jan, 30, 1892.. 738 
Feb. 2¥, 1592..Johm Jarvis, of Wetherill d& Co....... 2c eee eeeeeeeeeens eccecce Feb. 17, 1892.. 78 
Feb. 20, 1802..Van W. Brimk@ehnol ..cccccccccccs socccsccccccccscccccccces Feb. 25, 1802.. 64 
Feb. 28, 1802..Daniel Stewart, Indianapolisa ...........ccceresecscccccescvces Feb. 25, 1392.. 68 
“Mar. 7, 1892..R. C. Lyman, of Lyman Sons & Co, Montreal......... aaa .-Feb. 21, 1892.. 42 
Mar. 18, 15¥2..Solomon Carter, of Carter, Carter & Kilham, Boston...... April 11, 18¥2.. 76 
ee a a SR TE ccc encase caensaerdneennnestvesiavesees +.-May ¥, 1882.. 45 
May 2%, 1591..William Wells, of Wells, Richardson & CO......c.ceeeeeeeees Not stated... — 
May 30, 15v2..Oliver Johnson, of Oliver Johnson & Co., Providence, R. I..May 20, 1892.. 93 
May 30, 1302..W. B. Blanding, of W. B. Blanuing & Co., Proviaence, R. 1..May 25, 1882.. — 
May 30, 15¥2..5. KR. Pinckney, of Himrod Medicine Co..........seeeeeeees May 2V, 1892... 69 
May 3v, 1392..W. F. Simes, of W. F. Simes & Son, Phiiadelphia............ May 21, 1892.. 74 
Bie GR, Beads BAGGED TAMIR ccccncccodtcvccesecocccsccenceccocccevscese May 21, 18¥2.. 74 
June 13, 1892..John L. Whiting, of John L. Whiting & Sons, Boston........ June 5, 1892.. 69 
June 1B, 1B0B..HOM. AllOTt BOK nnccccccccccsccee cocccccccccccccccvcssccsecs June 6, 1592.. 8 
SUMO ST, We We Fo BOW cccccccccs cvccccccccccncccccesecsccceccecceces June 22, 1sv2.. @ 
June 27, 1s¥2..F. Eckstein, Jr., of Anchor White Lead Co., Cincinnati...... June 14, 18u2.. 83 
June 27, 1802..John Chapman, with G. A. & E. Meyer......ccecccccccceees Not stated... — 
Sule 4 BO. Me We FUMED cccccccccss cccncccccccccsccccccccsccecscececess June 28, 1892.. 62 
July 25, 1802..P. W. Bedford, of Pharmaceutical Record...........+++++ .-July 20, 1sez.. 
Aug. 1, 1892..J. C. Johnson, Memphis......... < ekbnaeseseseess pneneteecens Not stoted.. — 
Aug. 1, 1802..8. Vam Duzer ...cccrercccee secrcerccssecsccrccsceerssesesssese Not stated.. 41 
Aug. 15, 1802..Peter Ripley, of Howe & French, BOSton........0-.-eeeeeeeee Aug. 8, 1802... @ 
Aug. 22, 1802..J. A. Bostwick, of Stanaard O1s CO, 6.666 cece ee eeeeteeee Aug. 16, 1892.. @ 
Sept. 12, 1802..James R. Miller, Littie Rock, Ark, .......cceeeeeee ceeeee Sept. 4, 1892.. 54 
Sept. 1¥. 1892..8. W. Knowles, of Thomas Knowles & Co., New Bedford..... Sept. 13, lsv2.. 48 
Sept. ly, 1802... Boehringer, of C. F. Boehringer & Svehme .......--eeeeeee Not stated.. 82 
Oct. 38, 1892..J. L. Kirkland, of McKesson & Robbins...... Coccccccsccece Sept. 25, 1892.. 
Oct. 10, 1802..Charles H. JOWNSON .......ccececccseeee seeee Seenee jestasenees Not stated.. 64 
Oct. 24, 1892..C. E. Billings, of Billings, Clapp & CO.......eeeeeceeeees Oct. 19, 1892.. 68 
Novy. 14, 1892..Alanson Sheley, of Williams, Davis, Brooks & CU........+..+. Nov. 7, 1892.. 88 
Nov. 28, 1802..F. B. Nichols .......cc0e ceccceeeeeccrcccenecenceeeeesencees Nov. 19, 1892.. 6 
Nov. 28, 1802..J. J. Thomsen, of John J. ‘Thomsen & Sons, Baltimore..Nov. 22, 1802.. 58 
Dec. 19, 1892..Elisha Myrick, Melrose, Mas8.........+++++++e0s aecotscooeses Dec. 10, 1882.. 71 
Dec. 10, 1008. .Co We BMA cccccccccccccccesccccccccccesccccccescsccescceses Net stated... — 
Jan. 9, 1808..H. A. HUmd...... cececcecececceces unkatnacsendeccdénee -++ee Jan, 6, 1898.. ~ 
Jan. ¥, 1308..H. H. Crocker, of Henry H, Crocker ‘& ‘Co. ocesenence rere Jan. 6, 1803.. 72 
Jan. 16, 18¥2..A. H. Tack, of McCalmont Oil Co., Philadelphia..............Jam. 10, 1808.. — 
Jan. 23, 1893..B. C. Webster, of National Lead Co.......... eccccccce ncenee Jan. 19, 1893.. 73 
Feb. 6, 1808..C. FP. Hememway, Boston ..cccccccgeccccee coccece TT Ty +--Jan. 27, 1893.. 74 
Feb. 20, 1803..58. J. Colgate, of National Lead Co. Somerevcccceseccosecse +--Feb. 15, 1893.. 48 
Feb. 20, 1893..H. H. Burgess, of Burgess, Forbes & Co., Portland, Me. «+++-Feb. 12, 1808.. © 
Mar. 6, 1803..James Richardson, of Richardson Drug Co., St. Louis.......Feb. 28, 1808.. TT 
Mar. 18, 1808..T. N. Bolle® .......0.02 seoceee eonenesece eccccnes socseeceseeesMar, 8, 1893.. 6 
Mar. 18, 1808. .Joseph Hughes ....... cccccccccccccescesscceces Seccccecccccess Not stated... 28 
Mar. 13, 1893..R. C. Harris, of Billings, Clapp & Mh peicdana tie tebeces -Mar. 9, 1893.. 43 
Mar. 27, 1893..Henry Coffin .......-.eseeeeees esecce ceccescceses covencees .- Mar. 25, 1808.. 75 
Mar. 27, 1893..Benjamin H. Field, of C. de P. Field & CO. wes eeeesenceeees+Mar, 17, 1808.. 70 
April 3, 1893..J. J. Lawrence, of W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburg........Mar. 27, 1898.. @6 
April10, 1893..Dundas Dick, of Dundas Dick & Co............ eeeesesesss April & 1803.. 58 
April24, 1893..Henry Spurlock, of Spurlock, Neal & Co., Nashville. ceccccese April 14, 1893.. — 
May 29, 1893..John F. Henry, of John F. ee i MO, cd snaanbas pneanne + May 25, 1893.. 598 
June 12, 189% .George W. Campbell, of Campbell & Thayer...... June 4, 1893.. 8© 
July 17, 1893..Jules Aldige, American Cotton Oll Co., New Orleans. .-July 13, 1893.. © 
July 17, 1898..Theodore St. John, of St. Jobn Bros.....+se-seseseeereeecers July 8, 1893.. 46 
July 17, 1893..C. P. Hazen, with C. M. Childs & C0.........ss+sese+++0++-Suly 12, 1893.. — 
Sept. 11, 1898..Henry 8. Platt, of Platt & Thornburgh, St. Louis...........Aug. 18, 1808.. — 
Sept. 18, 1808..John M. Malach ........+-+++- ceccccgccccrccceceeseceecsess sept. 12, 1805.. 9g 
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‘j.L.& D.S. Riker, 
Commission Merchants and Manufacturers’ Agents 


Office, 46 Cedar St. Warehouse, 7! Pine St. 
NEW YORK. 





























Double Refined Alkali, 
Soda Ash, Alkali, 
Caustic Soda, 
Caustic Potash, 
Chlorate Potash, 
‘Chlorate of Soda, 
Oxalic Acid 
“Crystal Carbonate” (A Substitute for Sal Soda-—Superior and Cheaper) 


Agents for, Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Bichromate of Potash and Soda, 
Madder, Garancine, 
Cochineal, Indigo, 
Yellow Prussiate Potash, 
Muriate of Ammonia (All Grates) 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Quinine, Opium, 
Chloride of Calcium, 
Glycerine, (Crude and Refined) 
Silicate of Soda, 
Sulphate of Soda, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Nitrate of Soda. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada of 


THE UNITED ALKALI CO., Limited, of Great Britain 


For the sale of their various brands of Bleaching Powder, ‘Greenbank 
Specialties’ and other articles of their manufacture. 

























Issue of. Name ana Firm. 
Sept. 18, 1608. .J. C, WastMan ....cccccscccccvcccccccse seecsscsccecs ecceees Sept. 12, 1808.. — 
Oct. 16, 1893..John McKesson, Sr., of McKesson & Robbins........ ccccccecQGt. Ll, 1896.. 8 
Nov. 6, 1893..William L. Vennard, of McKesson & Robbins........ seccsece Oct, 28, 1893.. 51 
Nov. 27, 1893..George Kemp, of Lanman & Kemp....-.....s+eeeeeeeeeees .»- Nov. 22, 1893.. 68 
STO s Ee, TOO W ss WEIN TL, COOMA cccesdsccccscedcccacecvecesnsssceeesaves -Nov. 20, 1893.. — 
Dec. 11, 1893..Edward Austen, Baltimore .....cccccseeecseeecceeveecesceces Dec. 6, 1893.. — 
Dec. 11, 1893..Cooper Smith, of Cooper Smith & CO.....cccceseeseeeseeeeeee Dec. 8, 1893.. 56 
Jan. 1, 1894..Moses T. Campbell, of Campbell & Thayer.......seeeeeves --Dec. 23, 1893.. 44 
Jan. 1, 1894..George McDermott, of Edward Hili’s Son Co......sceseseeees Dec. 24, 1803.. 48 
Feb. 12, 1894..R. E. Sellers, Pittsburg........ ccccccssccsvcceeevccveceseces Feb. 1, 1894.. 80 
Feb. 26, 1894..E. A. Crenshaw, of Bullock & Crenshaw .......sseereseees Feb. 19, 1894.. 67 
BEOP. 15, 1004. .B; VOM Bye ccccviveccccccessetevesvovssesvscececesiccsccnces Not stated - 
Mar. 19, 1804,.Patrick Gibbons, with McKesson & Robbins..........0++ee0008 Mar. 14, 1894.. 73 
April 9, 1894..W. J. Cutler, of Cutler Brow & CO....ccccecccccseneveeeees April 1, 1804.. 79 
April16, 1894..John Satterfield, Buffalo, N. Yo.cccccsssccccscecrececceeeees April 5, 1894.. 54 
April3U, 1894..Theodore Metcalf, of Theodore Metcalf & CO......-ceeceevees April 26, 1894.. 82 
April 30, 1804..Seth Talcott, of Talcott, Frisbie & CO0..........ecceeeeeeeees April 16, 1804.. 64 
April30, 1804..Thomas E. Eagles, with Devoe & Raynulds Co........eee0 April 23, 1894.. 43 
May 14, 1894..George H. Summers, with Parke, Davis & CO....sseecssceseee Not stated.. 40 
May 21, 1894..John S. Moffitt, of Moffitt-West Drug Co........+sesseeeeees +-May 18, 1894.. 39 
June 25, 1804..Jonmathan Watson .........00 ccccccccsccccccccceess eccccccccese Net stated.. — 
July 9, 1804..William Henry Hall, of Hall & Ruckel..........ssseeceeeesees June 30, 1894.. 63 
caly ©, 1006..H. Te. BUGhwel) crccccccssscccene Saws cboctesseesdsctecesoesease June 5, 1804.. 68 
July 16, 1804..S. 1. Ulman, of Semon, Bache & Co..........-eeeeeees eccecse July —, 1894.. 78 
July 16, 1894..John Purcell, of Purcell, Ladd & Co., Richmond, Va.......+.++ June 29, 1894.. 78 
July 16, 1894..P. C. Hanford, of National Linseed Oil CO.......ceeseseeees July 12, 1804.. 65 
July 30, 1894..D. C. Belknap, of E. S. Belknap Manufac.uring Co......... .-July 14, 1894.. 73 
Aug. 20, 1894. Joseph Burnett, of Joseph Burnett & Co.........seeeeeeeeees July 11, 1894.. 74 
Sept. 24, 1804..John D. Park, of John D. Park & Sons CoO.......sescsecccees July 17, 1894.. 81 
Oct. 8, 1804..James Wright, of Wright & Hill’s Linseed Oil Co......... .--Oct 1, 1894.. 68 
Gee. BE, BGG. Te Te Waki, GeWlGRiey, POn ccccccsccs cocvctcvcccccccccescecs Oct. 9, 1894.. 44 
Nov. 19, 1804..Peter C. Tiemann, of D. F. Tiemann & CO........cceeeeeees Nov. 15, 1804.. 67 
Nov. 19. 1804..Peter Wolt, of Davia, Wolt & Co. ..ccccccccscccee evcccces Nov. 15, 1894.. 65 
Dec. 10, 18904. .George HB. LAMCOM .ccccccs coccccccccccccccccvcscsccceccce Dec. 8, 1804.. — 
Dec. 24, 1894..John Briggs, of Briggs, Hoffman & Co.........ccceeeee cece Dec. 16, 1804.. 74 
Jan. 21, 1805..M. B. Suydam, of M. B. Suydam & Cvw., Vitisburg...........66 Jan. 14, 1895.. 63 
Feb. 11, 1895..S. M. Burroughs, of Burroughs, Welicome & CO...........e08 Jan. 6, 1895.. 44 
Feb. 11, 1805..D. N. Lebess, of Lebess Sponge C0.........cccccceesececeees Feb. 8, 1895.. — 
Feb. 11, 1895..Samuel H. French, of Samuel H. French & Co.....sceeeeeees Feb. 8, 1895.. 70 
Mar. 4, 18095..Walter Adams, of Walter Adams & CO.......cceeseeees +-++-Mar. 1, 1805.. 04 
Mar. 4, 1895..S, Beymar, of Beymar-Bauman Lead CO........ .ssseeee eevee Feb. 23, 1895.. 66 
April 16, 1806..W. G. Warden, Philadelphia ........scccccccccccescccceseses April 9, 1895.. @ 
April 15, 1895..John Shaw, with T. & 8. C. White. .........ccceecccccccccee April 11, 1895.. 58 
Sepeeney, Sev cees GOOG Te. BAOOND ccsasciccss S66 cdsceccvcesvccceseveconse April 13, 1895.. 53 
April22, 1895..W. C. Wilson, of Harrison Bros. & Co., Whilaudelphia....... April 16, 1895.. 46 
May 6, 1895..Charles Richardson, of Charles Ricnardson & Cv., Boston..April 29, 1895.. 70 
May 6, 1895..George A. Thayer, of Campbell & Thayer............cseeeeee May 3, 1895.. 73 
MY Eh, Deis MPMI sccccdds sebcdceccoceestccsccnddccccvecsessccescened May 6, 1505.. 51 
May 2U, 1806..J. W. Masury, of John W. Masury & SOMN..........cceeeceses May 14, 1894.. 75 
May 2V, 1895..T. H. Hinchman, of T. H. Hinchman & Sons............e00+ May 12, 1895.. 77 
June 8, 1806..T. B. Atterbury, Pittsburg .ccccccccccccccccccscsccccccesecs -May 29, 1505.. 64 
June lv, 1895..S. M. Strong, of Strong, Cobb & CO......ccccecccccccscsccees June 8, 1895.. 63 
June 10, 18¥5..B. Weiss, with Bowman, Thompson & Co..........cseeeeees --June 1, 1895.. — 
June 24, 18¥5..M. F. Knudson, of Knudson, Paterson & CO........eeeee8 -June 17, 1595.. 47 
June 24, 1895..W. H. Schieffelin, of W. H. Schieffelin & CO........cceeeeees June 21, 1895.. 59 
July 1, 1895..Wilhelm Pickhardt, of Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroif........ June 24, 15895.. 61 
July 1, 1805..Gilbert Potter, of Gilbert Potter & CO.....ccececeecscecsceces June 26, 1595.. 46 
July 8, 1895..George F. Gregory, of Standard Oil C0.......ceececeeeeeeee June 29, 185... — 
July 15, 18¥5..Charles A, Woolsey, of Chas. A. Woolsey Paint and Color Co..July 4, 1895.. 62 
July 22, 18¥5..Charles A, Kimbali, with Rohe Bro@......cccccccceerserseeeee Juiy 15, 1505.. b8 
Aug. 12, lovS..George H. Vrooman, of Geo. H. Vrooman & Co., Chicago..July 5, 1595.. 4 
Aug. 12, 18¥5..Jonn Hodge, of Merchants Gargilmg Oil Co...........eceeeee Aug. ¥, 1595.. Bo 
Aug. 19, 1806..H. H. Hay, Portland, Me....ccccccccsesecrcereveseresceveses Aug. ¥Y, -100.. 7d 
Oct. 14, 1805..John Kirkman, of Kirkman & Som .......05 socsccces covces -Oct. 6, 1895.. 26 
Oct. 14, 1805..P. P. Senour, of P. P. Senour & Co., CNicagu.........ceeeees Oct. 1, 1505.. 44 
Jan. 27, 18¥6..Geo. Fox, of National Starch Manufac:uring Co........ee+06 Jan. 17, 1806 Tu 
Feb. &, 1806. .Jas. A. Church, Of Church & COcccesccscccccccsccsesccccccees Jan, 27, 1806.. 57 
Feb. 10, 1806..W. P. Thompson, of National Lead CO.........cceceeeeeeeee Feb. 3, 1596.. By 
Feb. 17, 18¥6..J. 1. Fellows, of Fellows & Co., Emgland..........cceeeeeeees Jan. 22, 1506.. 68 
Feb. 17, 1806..R. W. Tansill, Jr., of R. W. Tamsill Co....... ce cceccccvcccece Feb. 6, 1806.. 27 
eb. 24, 1806..Alfred Whitaker, of Brooks Oll Co. ..ccccccccsccsccccvccccece Feb. 18, 1896.. 47 
Mar. 2, 1806..B. D. Bacon, of W. J. Mathesom & CO. ..ccccccscccscccccsce Feb. 24, 1596.. 58 
Mar. ¥, 1806..John Brower, of John Brower & Co.........ccccccccccccceee .-Feb. 27, 1896.. Tu 
Mar. 9, 1806..William Pettit, of Pettit Chemical Co.......cccccccccsccccccecs Mar. 5, 1596.. 64 
Mar. 9, 1006..P. L. Cusachs, New Orleans. .......ccces coscccccvecscccevcce Feb. 25, 1506.. 56 
eo IER. sce saeneeee sopansecédecboenens Feb. 28, 1806.. 65 
Bee. SE, 3008. .Maenty Tlein, cf MEY TIGR BH Coe ccccccvcsccccccccccscccess Mar. 15, 1896.. 6 
Mar. 23, 1806..Wesley Chambers, Bradford, Pa@......cccccccccsccccscvcccces Mar. 17, 1sv6.. 67 
Mar. 80, 1606..Henty Bower, Philadelphia ...cccccccccccscccccsscccvesccecee Mar, 26, 1596.. 63 
Mas. 32, 1606..C. BB. Turtem, Of GC. Be TUPGOM CO. ccc cccsccccccccccccscccese -Mar. 23, 15896.. 32 
Mar. 30, 1006..W. T. Cluverius, New OPleAne ...ccccccccccccccccccssccccces Mar. 19, 156... 59 
April 6, 1896..Orestes Cleveland, of Dixon Crucible Works...........seee05 Mar. 30, 1896.. 67 
April 6, 1896..R. J. Thompson, of Thompson & Bedford...........+.seeeee -Mar. 26, 1896.. &7 
April 6. 1806..George Watson, Jr., Of Watson & CO. .....c ccc ccccnecrvccece April 2, 1506.. 52 
ADFILDD, ING. .TD. GOWIWACH ..ccccce sovccccccccsccves eoscvccvcessccsceseses -April 12, 1506.. 48 
April27, 1896..C. T. Raynolds, of Devoe & Kayno.ds Co..... .ceceeeees April 20, 1sy6.. 80 
May 4, 1806..B. W. Mosher, Meriden, Ct... .ccccccescccevccccscccscscccccce Mar. 26, 1596.. 380 
May 4, 1s8¥u..Henry A. Bower, Philadelphia .........se+++-e0- gr seneseonen April 27, 18v6.. 80 
Maw 4, 2006..Alam. Bi. Willet, BORO cccccccccccccccccscccccescccscsevese April 27, 18y6.. 6 
May <4, 1906..d. F. Gmith, of J. Fa Bambthh B&B COnccccccccscccccccscscscevece April 24, 1806.. 52 
Maw 13. 1606..G. W. Dearborm, MReete?, N. BH. cccccccscccccsccccceccscenecces May 2, 1896.. 80 
May 11, 1806..R. D. Young, formerly of 104ung, Ladd & Cuilin .......006- April —, 1596.. 58 
May 11, 1806..J. T. North, LOmdom..ccescese coccccccccccces Casacasnodnwies May 45, 1896.. 54 
May 18, 1806..J. H. McKelvy, of National Lead and Oil Co. of Penn’a....May 13, 1896.. 56 
May 18, 1806..G. W. Snell, of Snell, Heitshu & Woodard...........+eeeeeees April 30, 1896.. 67 
May 18, 1506..B. L. Tiemann, of D. F. Tiemann & CO.... ssc eee eee eeceeeeees May 10, 1506.. 46 
May 25, 1896..E. A. Bigelow, with J. C. Ayer Co, Loweil, Maes.....-+++++. May 18, 186... 67 
June 1, 1896..S. A. Wharton, of Berry, Demoville & CO.......cseseeeeseeeeeee -Not stated.. 61 
June 1, 1896..R. W. Porterfield, of Uil City Fuel Supply Co.......ssseseeee June 1, 1896.. 53 
June 15, 1896..H. R. Hollister, of Hollister Drug Co, Honolulu.............. May 12, 1896.. 72 
June 22, 1896..J. B. F. Bliven, of Bliven & CarrimGtOn........0.ceeeeeeeeeee May 31, 1896.. 61 
June 22, 1896..C. B. Andrews, formerly of Empire Refining Co.............. June 18, 1806.. 68 
July 6, 1896..John Kerry, of Kerry, Watson & Co, Montreal............... June 30, 1806.. 71 
July 6, 1896..L. T. Savage, with M. Kaibfleisch Chemical Co.............. June 30, 1896.. 28 
July 6, 1896..John Bayley .....ceeeee ceeccecreees eneagnraeestasesasas eens July 2, 1896.. 80 
July 6, 1896..J. S. Abecasis 2.000 cesececcccccccevvccscvuvscssssseseenes July 2, 1896.. 70 
July 18, 1896..John M. Coonan, with Price Baking Powder Co.............July 8, 1806.. 38 
July 90, 1006. .Gydney B. Pickhardt ...ccccccccccccs soccvcccrcncosccccccecs July 16, 1806.. 28 
July 27, 1806..G. Vandehove ......ceeecseees cocceecce ola ci ehen week wun July 20, 1896.. 55 
July 27, 1806..C. H. ACKerman ..cceccesseres secreescececcccessessesseetes July 23, 1806.. 48 
July 27, 1896..H. W. Holloway, of Johnston, Moflowey & Co., Philadelphia. .July 20, 1896.. 36 
Aug. 8, 1896..Charles W. Kellogg ..sceessesesee sereereecccceesseeseecsees July 25, 1896.. 81 
Aug. 3, 1896..John W. M. Bligh, of Mayfield- Bligh ‘Co lee a ee ea ee July 25, 1896.. 31 
Aug. 31, 1896..Wm. Huntington Wilcox, with Chesbro Manufacturing Co..... Aug. 24, 1896.. 29 
Aug. 31, 1896..Nathaniel T. Andrews ..----seeecer ccc ceeceseceeereeennes Aug. 24, 1896.. 68 
Aug. 31, 1896..Frederick W. Simonds, of F. W. Simonds & Co............... Aug. 27, 1896.. 77 
Sept. 14, 1806..Dr. Geo. Browne Good, Washington, D. C...........seeeeeeee Sept. 7, 1896.. 45 
Sept. 14, 1896..Thos. Burbidge, Burgoyne, Burbidge & Co., London.......... Sept. 10, 1896.. 60 
Sept. 14, 1896..Jno. G. White, agent for Beach & Co......ceeceeee ceeeeeeees Sept. 5, 1896.. 63 
Sept. 14, 1896..Frank Montell Bartow, agent for J. A. & A. W. Bird, Boston.Sept. 7, 18¥6.. 30 
Sept. 14, 1896..Anton Roesingh, F. Bredt & Co-.........6. cece ceceeereennce Sept. 6, 1806.. 59 
Sept. 21, 1896..Edmund B. Hanna, Hanna & Andrews Manufacturing Co..,Sept. 11, 1896.. 30 
Oct. 5, 1896..Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, Jas. Burnett Co...........-....e00: Sept. 26, 1896.. 60 
Oct. 5, 1896..Jas. Christie, with Fairchild Bros, & Foster ...........--++4.. Sept. 17, 1896.. 36 
Oct. 19, 1896..Geo. W. Coulston, Jno. W. Coulstom .........eeeeeeeseeees Oct. 9, 1896.. 37 
Oct. 19, 1806..Wm. Hale Barrett, Sr., retired .......cceecccecceececeee eevee Oct 8, 1596... 66 
Oct. 26, 1896..Hamlin J. Andrus, The Arlington Chemical Co.............. Oct. 21, 1896.. 48 
Nov. 2, 1896..Adolphus H. Maas, Maas & Waldstein ........ .....sseeeee Oct. 23, 1896.. 68 
Nov. 9, 1896..E. Waldo Cutler, Cutler Bros., Boston ........ csesseeeseennes Oct. 31, 1896.. Tu 
Nov. 9, 1896..Alfred Henry Mason, Seabury & Johnson ........... ssseeee Nov. 2, 1896.. 53 
Nov. 9, 1896..Geo. W. Grafflin, Georgia Chemical Works, Baltimer>......... Nov. 5, 1896.. 75 
Nov. 16, 1896..Prof. Henry A. Mott, Professor of Chemistry ..........+-se.+. Nov. 8, 1896.. 44 
Nov. 30, 1896..Thomas White, T, & S. C. White......65 cece e ceeeeer ene cnenes Nov. 23, 1896.. 93 
Nov. 830, 1806..Charles C. Beardsley....sccccccccrcccecces secrsccssrecsesecs Nov. 12, 1896.. 52 
Dec. 7, 1896..Dr. John Ellis, of Leonard & Ellis .....cceeseceeee veeeeeee Dec. 38, 1896.. 81 
Dec. 14, 1896. .Geo. N. Curti8..... wcoccccceccesccssesesecceeses careerssnsees Dec. 3, 1896.. 60 
Dec. 21, 1896..Robert Shoemaker, Robt. Shoem: uker & Co., Philadelphia......Dec. 17, 1896.. 79 
Dec. 21, 1896..C. Howard Secrymser, formerly Borne-~Scrymser Co........ Dec, 18, 1896.. 48 
Dec. 21, 1896..Dr. E. H. Davis, drugs, Rochester ........2.2 ccceeseeeeeeees Dec. 10, 1896.. 64 
Dec. 21, 1896..Wm. L. Lay, Pittsburg ..++++.cecees cececeee eerereecnessetens Dec. 10, 18¥6.. 69 
Dec. 21, 1896..Wm. H. Hostetter, secretary Cleveland Varnish Co,, Clevel’d..Doc. 6, 1°96... 55 
Dec. 28, 1896..Jno. H. Zeilin, J. Henry Zeilin & Co., Philadelphia .......... Dec. 20, 1896.. 62 








Date of death. Age. 
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To no period of years can be specifi- 


cally ascribed the events of which it| 


witnesses the consummation. Their in- 
ception must involve an era more or 
less remotely preceding, while their in- 


porter has recorded, therefore, would be 
so imperfect as to be, to some extent, 
unintelligible to the reader, 
sonal experiences did not afford the 
connecting information, if it failed to 


to those which it has been called upon 
to chronicle. For this reason we have 
not restricted ourselves, in the narra- 
tive which follows, to the period which 
began with the first issue of the Re- 
porter, but have allowed such latitude 
of reminiscence as would make this re- 
view the more complete, by connecting 
it with so much of the past as really 
figured in the history of the present. A 
commercial review is not of itself a 
vehicle for sentiment, but there is much 
attached to it that is of wider interest 
than mere statistical facts, and the 
value of the latter is not, we believe, 
lessened by accompanying them with 
collateral history of a more personal 
character. 


IN THE OIL TRADE. 


The great changes that have occurred 
in the methods of the oil trade have 
had a manifest influence upon the 
changes which are apparent in its list 
of followers. There has been a notable 
dropping out of those which were re- 
garded as petroleum dealers, because of 
the absorption of so much of that busi- 
ness by a single organization, although 
many of the men whose names were 
conspicuous in that branch of trade in 
1871 are to-day even more prominently 
dentified with it, their identity, however, 
being lost in that of a great corpora- 
tion. 





mineral oils is apparent in the changes 
that have overtaken other branches. 
Most of the fish and animal oils have 
largely given place to the mineral 
product, and their diminished sale has 
practically extinguished a number of 
the houses which were formerly promi- 
nent by reason of their connection with 
this traffic. Whale and sperm oils were 
the earliest to achieve industrial and 
commercial prominence, and one of the 
firms which, occupied a conspicuous 
position in that branch of the business 
almost up to the time when the Re- 


porter was first issued was Lyles & | 
The members of this firm, | 


Polhemus. 
with Mr. C. N. Decker, were, as late as 
1845, in the employ of a Mr. Van Wyck, 
who conducted the fish and whale oil 
business in Fletcher street, Lyles being 
the bookkeeper, Polhemus the cooper 
and Decker the foreman and manufac- 
urer. 


fluence extends far beyond the years | 
with which they may be most vividly | 
associated. A review of what the Re- | 


whose per- 


At the same time the influence of 
the progress which has been made in| 


note anterior events that have led up| : 
| Leonard and Hastings & Co., 





They waNted to buy the business | 


from Van Wyck, but could not agree | 


upon terms, and so 
themselves, Lyles & Polhemus in South 
street, above Market, and Decker 
James slip. At that time A. C. Kings- 
land, who was afterward Mayor of New 
York; the Judd Oil Company, and Pryor 
& Co. were about the only other firms 
of any prominence in the oil business 
here. In 1848 Mr. Philip M. Millspaugh, 
who is now at the head of the Manhat- 
tan Oil Company, went with Mr. Decker 
for the purpose of learning the busi- 
ness, and is, we believe, the oldest man, 
in point of service, now connected with 
the trade in this city. Mr, William F. 
Nye of New Bedford boasts of a record 
of fifty-six years, he having been ap- 
prenticed in 1840 to a builder of oil 
presses and factories at New Bedford. 
The water front of that city at that 
time presented acres of wharves, cov- 
ered with sperm, whale, 
elephant, walrus, 


markets of this and other countries, the 


land and America—of Lowell and Fall 
River, drew their entire supply of lubri- 
cating and burning oils. 

New Bedford, at that time, had never 
dreamed that mother earth had stored 
away reservoirs of sunlight to relegate 
the old oil lamp to oblivion; and Mr. 
Nye recalls, also, how frightened her 
ship owners became in the forties, when 
lard oil was introduced both as an iHu- 
minator and lubricator, and a commit- 
tee, which had been sent to Cincinnati 
to investigate, returned and reported 
danger ahead. But not many years 
elapsed before—with increasing exports 
and the growing demand for the Amer- 


ican hog abroad, as well as the rapid 
growth of the great West—it was 
demonstrated that the State of Ohio 


alone could consume the entire product 
of lard oil then made. This fact re- 
stored confidence, and the fleet of 


whalemen increased in numbers to 





in | 


mills of the two Manchesters—in Eng- | 


started out for | 


blackfish, sea | 
porpoise and other | 
fish oils, from which, up to 1855, the | 


nearly 600 ships in 1857-’58, of the value | 


| of $15,000,000, and manned by 10,000 | 
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hardy seamen. When the spouting wells 
of the Alleghanies began to surpass the 
spouting upon the ocean, and gradually 
the harpoon rested from its cruel death 
work, while the drill went down for 
richer treasures, quite a number of 
the old sea captains hastened to see 
what it was all about, and began flat- 
boating oils down the rivers of Penn- 
sylvania for a market, 

About 1849 and 1850 the principal re- 
ceivers of whale and sperm oils at this 
port were Grinnell, Minturn & Co., and 
Willits & Co. A little later C. H. 
both of 
New Bedford, came in with crude oil 
to sell, and there were some ten or a 
dozen houses manufacturing here, with 
two or three New Bedford houses 
which had offices here. Mr. Millspaugh 
tells stories of the ease with which oil 
was sold in those days, and the profits 
it paid, which would tend’to make the 
younger salesmen of to-day regret that 
they had nct come upon the turf at 
an earlier date. It was his custom 
when business was slack at the store 
to just take a little turn around the 
swamp, with the result of sales of 25 
to 100 barrels of tanners’ oil and 
“gurry” in an hour’s time, and at a 
good profit. Those oils were not sold 
by the gallon in those days, but by the 
barrel of 28 to 30 gallons. 

Whale and sperm were used for most 
everything that oil was wanted for, ex- 
cepting leather, on which neat’s-foot oil, 
fish oil and gurry were used. The city 
of New York was lighted with sperm 
oil, and Kingsland & Co. had the con- 
tract for years. Finally, however, they 
found a competitor in a man of the 
name of Billows, who enjoyed it for 
some years, and Mr. Millspaugh recalls 
that his firm furnished the oil until the 
city got gas. The contract called for 
sperm, but Mr. Millspaugh doesn’t 
think they always got sperm, but rather 
a bleached oil, one-half sperm and one- 
half lard. He, of course, did not know 
what he was buying, but so long as he 
gave them a good light, as he had the 
lighting as well as furnishing the oil, 
little attention was paid to details. Less 
notice was taken of the lights in the 
upper districts, and there he used 
whale. Mr. Millspaugh adds the state- 
ment, however, that business in those 
days was all done honestly, and with- 
out any jealousies. The foots from 
which whale and sperm oil were pressed 
were largely used in the early 
days for making gas. His firm had 
contracts with the following theatres 
and hotels at that time, which made 
their own gas: The old Broadway The- 
atre, the old Burton Theatre on Cham- 
bers street, the old Park Theatre. They 
also had Cousins’ Hotel, as well as 
others. Foots were also used for soap 
purposes, 

His firm experimented with lard oil 
in 1850, and, finding it a good sub- 
stitute for sperm, fitted up their works 
for refined lard and lard oil. It was 
an oil that was very easily introduced, 
and became a leading oil for lubricat- 
ing and burning in railway cars, in- 
stead of sperm. The continuation of 
that extended up to the date when the 
petroleum products came into use very 
largely. Sperm oil and tallow were 
chiefly used for cylinders in those days. 
Sperm and whale were the two prin- 
cipal oils used for railroad purposes. 

Referring to the partial survival of 
fish oils, Mr. Nye, who has been the 
unceasing champion of these oils, but 
has done much to fit all lubricants to 
their finer purposes, says: 

“We still find whale oil superior for 
screw cutting, drilling, turning and 
tempering. Sperm oil is stil valuable 
for many purposes, wi-h its inimitable 
spermaceti. Porpoise and biackfish oils 
are the par excellence for the wants of 
the now vast and valuable production 
of watc.es, clocks and electrical ap- 
pliances, and the pogy is hghting the 
miner in safety through h.s_ subter- 
ranean passages. The brass candle- 
sticks are now but souvenirs and heir- 
looms in our households, and the whale 
oil lamp embellishes the windows of the 
auction mart and curiosity shop.” 

ADVENT OF PETROLEUM, 

The earlier years of the petroleum in- 
dustry had to do rather with the pro- 
duction of burning oils than of lubri- 
canis, although tne latter were a fea-~ 
ture of the business from 1805 on. Up 
to 1870 the progress made in the manu- 
facture of mineral lubricants had not 
been such as to make them serious 
competitors of the animal and fish oils, 
or the more especially of sperm, The 
natural West Virginia oils were among 


the first mineral lubricants to achieve 
wide popularity, because of their cold 
test, but as all of the heavy products of 


distillation had a very high congealing 
point, theiruse was restricted, even after 
the possibilities of their intrinsic quali- 
ties were manifest. 


The low burning 
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76 per ct. 58 per ct. 
74 per ct. 48 per ct. 
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Special 48 per ct. 
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Contracts for supply in any quantity. 
Shipments in carload lots as desired. 
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point of the early heavy distillates also 


| 


restricted their use. The improvement in | 


the products and the recognition 
their merits by manufacturers, 

the subsequent indorsement of their 
safety by the Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of New Eng- 
land, all tended to rapidly increase the 
sale of these oils during the first ten 
years of the Reporter’s existence. By 
the end of that period they had reached 


with 


a recognition that has since been but | 


little extended, although the perfection 
of the methods of manufacture has 
steadily progressed, and they have in 
iater years been adapted to some uses 
which even then were rather a severe 
test of their qualities. One of the chief 
factors in the extension of their use has 
been their growing cheapness. At the 
same time they are now given a prefer- 
ence at a higher price than the oils 
which they have displaced. As an il- 
lustration of this, No. 1 lard oil has 
been sold at the West at l13c., while 
for a mineral lubricant 19c. has been 
the lowest price taken. 

The West Virginia natural oils were 
sold here in 1870 by W. H. Boyd & Co., 
and these oils, by reason of their cold 
test, were largely exported through W. 
H. Ropes & Co. of this city to Russia, 
and also by them to England, they hav- 
ing houses in both St. Petersburg and 


was manufactured and directly super- 
seded the West Virginia oils. The latter 
originally sold at about 3dc., and its 
use was chiefly on railroads, but its 
production was always limited, and it 


most obsolete. The firm of W. H. 
Boyd & Co. was changed to Boyd & 
Thompson, Irving Boyd and R. J. 
Thompson and E. T. Bedford being 
members. It was later changed to 
Thompson & Bedford, and then the 
Thompson & Bedford Co., limited. On 
the retirement of Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Bedford became its president. A large 
share of this stock was owned by the 
Standard Oil Company, and when the 
Standard Trust was dissolved the per- 
sonal interests were acquired and the 
business has since been continued as 
the Thompson & Bedford Department 
of the Standard Oil Company. 


The firm of Thompson & Bedford and 


firm or 
their 


is the only 
confined 


their successors 
corporation that ever 


sales exclusively to lubricants and pe- | 


troleum wax. 

Nature seems to have déstined petro- 
leum not only as a cheap illuminant, 
but the best and most effective lubri- 
cant for all classes of machinery. In 
1875 Joshua Merrill, of the Downer 


of | 


test burning oils to a state of perfec- 
tion, and into prominence as superior 
to the animal products previously used. 

The first oil sold by the Binghamton 


| Refining Company was in the early 


| der oils in 1869 or 





Cheesbrough’s works made cylin- 
"70, and at that time | 
the oil sold at 75c. a gallon. About this 
time Kellogg, who was a large dealer, 
went in to buy cylinder oil as mace by | 
the Vacuum Oil Company, and got up 
the brand “Anti-Corrosive.” He first 
did this in connection with R. J. 
Thompson & Co. Libbey & Clarke 
were the first makers of paraffine oils 
in Brooklyn, and Watson & Rider were 
one of the first in New Bedford. 
What has been true of the progress of | 
oils is equaly true of wax, especially in 
the United Kingdom, where petroleum 
wax but a few years ago was considered | 
but one of the various candle materials, 
and the consumption was estimated at 
5,000 tons. Within the last year the 
consumption within the United King- 
dom alone has been in the neighbor- 
hood of 45,000 tons. It has been used 


70s. 


to the exclusion of almost all other ma- | 


terial, representing to-day fully 95 per 
cent. of the candle-making material 
used in that country, where the great- 
est quantity of candles are produced. 
Previously the material had been stear- 


| ie acid, produced from animal fats, 
London. Later on the reduced black oil | 


| introduction 
| wiped out a large traffic in empty bar- 


great economizer in the transportation 
of petroleum, and while its use has been 
curtailed by the extension of pipe nes 
there are still many thousand or tnese 
cars in use and they have been exten- 
sively adopted in the transportation of 
cottonseed and linseed oils. Tank 
steamers were the next innovation. The 
first one came into use some ten years 
ago, but there is now quite a large 
fleet, and a valuable freight for sailing 
vessels has thus been taken from that 
class of carriers, although they still 
enjoy a large share of the carrying 
trade to the far East in case oil. The 
of tank transportation 


rels, both here and abroad, and also 
deprived the sailing vessels and tramp 


| Steamers of a profitable cargo on their 


west-bound trips from European ports. 
Both the tank car and tank steamer 


| have undergone many modifications in 


the way of improved construction since 
they were first employed, and their ex- 
tended use, as well as that of pipe lines, 
has been made possible only by the 
greatly reduced cost of iron and steel 
| during the last fifteen years. 

| Among the earliest receivers of re- 
fined petroleum here were W. H. Schief- 
felin & Co. and Reynoids, Devoe & 
Pratt, the former prominent in drugs, 
the latter in paints. 





stearates from palm oil, and sperma- 
ceti. It has been lately demonstrated 


that petroleam wax will give equally 15 | 


per cent. more light, and its lasting 
qualities are greater than any other 


| candle material, and candles made from 
is to-day, as regards heavy gravity, al- | 





Kerosene Oil Co., in a public speech, | 


said that there was no piece of ma- | 


chinery of any kind or character that 


petroleum could not be made to best | 
This was a by-word and | 


lubricate. 
somewhat of a joke for many years, 
but the truth of the statement has 
been thoroughly demonstrated. 
mineral oil that is distilled is full of 
amorphous wax. In the early days the 


manufacturers used to put it in little | 
cans and freeze it, there being no way | 
In winter they | 


of artificially cooling. 
could get cold-test oils by pressing, 
but not in summer. 


overcame the difficulty. Later on 
the filter press was devised. The 
filter press is an English process, 
which was brought over here by E. T. 
Bedford some years ago. Their style 
of refrigerating is with a large drum, 
over which the oil flows and is chilled. 
The vacuum process was developed 
between Joshua Merrill on paraffine oil 
and Mr. Everest on black oiis. They 
came together and agreed on a patent 
for their two different products. Their 
process was practically attaching a 
vacuum pump to a sti!l and simmer- 


ing the oil, that is, driving the light | 


oils over without burning the residual 
products, This was in the early 70s. 
Leonard & Ellis came in later with 
the Binghamton Refining Company, 
their product being called continuous 
distilliation, by the use of superheated 
steam, forced into the still. Dr. Twed- 
dle, of the Eclipse Works, was the man 
who got up the first neutral oils. We 
can credit Dr. Tweddle with the origin 
of the competition we got from Rus- 
sia. He taught them what they first 
knew; then the Nobles took it up, and 
finally the Rothschilds. In this coun- 
try he made the first neutral oil called 
Topaz, which was used here for adul- 
terating sperm oils when they were 
high in price. This petroleum product 
was not a lubricant, but could be used 
as an adulterant, and it would prevent 
gumming. When the Eclipse was 
started the sole idea was to produce 
an oi] that could be used to adulterate 
animal and vegetable. Downer’s prod- 
uct was a high grade of paraffine oil, 
acd he was the first to bring high fire- 


Any | 


When am-| 
monia machines came into use they | 





it will last fully 10 per cent. longer, 
therefore being the best and most eco- 
nomical illuminant. What is true of 
Great Britain is fast becoming true of 
all other foreign countries. It is esti- 
mated to-day that with all the candles 
produced nearly 50 per cent. of petro- 
leum wax is used. 

The increase in the number of facto- 
ries in the production of these oils was 


very largely at other seaboard cities, | 
notably Philadelphia and Baltimore, | 
and at the interior points, such as Pitts- | 


burg, Cleveland, Buffalo and other cities 


within an easy freight haul of the oil | 


country. The consolidations effected in 
the formation of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and the accessions to its ranks 


| from time to time, changed the centers 


of production to some extent, althougn 
the vast extent of the business has em- 
ployed a good share of the productive 
capacity that was at all eligibly located. 
Clark & Warren, who started up at 
Corry about 1880, introduced some im- 
provements into the manufacture of 
oils, but their career was cut short by 
bad business management, 
water system became a large factor in 
the burning oil trade at the completion 
of its pipe line, about 1882, while Borne, 
Scrymser & Co. came into prominence 
a few years earlier, and did much to 


push the sales of the higher grades of | 


lubricating oils in the foreign markets 
as well as here. 


The development of transportation | 


methods in connection with petroleum 
have marked a wonderful era in the 
progress of the industry. The pipe line 
system, which was begun in a smal) 
way in the old Venango county field 


about 1864, had no development, except | 


in the way of gathering lines, until 
some ten years later, when there was 
a trunk line built from one of the fiela 
shipping points into Pittsburg, a dis- 
tance of about forty miles. From that 


time on the building of lines to the sea- | 
| board attracted constant attention, but 


it was some time before one was an 
accomplished fact, and it was between 
1880 and 1885 that the National Tran- 
sit Company’s lines and those of the 
Tidewater Pipe Line Company were in 
operation to New York and Philadel- 
phia. The former was first to reacn 
tidewater, and the latter only vom- 
pleted its line to the seaboard after a 
long fight. This contest has within the 
last few years been repeated by the 
United States Pipe Line Company, 
which even now terminates in New 
Jersey, some sixty miles from this port. 
Opposition to the pipe lines has natu- 
rally come from the railroad companies, 
and as each line has been completed it 
has joined in the fight against newcom- 
ers. The successful building of trunk | 
lines is to be largely credited to Capt. | 
J. J. Vandegrift, who foresaw, with 
others, the possibilities of the unlim- 
ited extension of this means of transit 
then in successful operation on short 
lines, and whose energy gave him “‘the 
courage of his opinions’ necessary to 
undertake so gigantic an enterprise. 
The newest comer in the field, tne 
United States Pipe Line Company, was, 
however, the first to pipe both crude 
and refined through the same line, 
which it is claimed can be successfully 
done, even with water-white oil. 

The tank car, which first came into 
use early in the seventies, proved a 


The Tide- | 


of that date were not in so favorable a 
position to handie the new product, and 
it appealed strongly to the houses 
which had handled alcohol and tur- 
pentine in cans, much of the refined oil 


being sold in that style of package from | 


the very outset of the business. The 
cLaracter of the business was, how- 
ever, less suited to the drug business 
than to paints and oils, and, while the 
Schieffelins soon gave it up, it became 
a very important branch of the busi- 
ness of Reynolds, Devoe & Pratt, and 
| scon constituted a separate depart- 
| ment. When F. W. Devoe puiled out of 
| the concern he also started a petroleum 
| bianch of his new paint business, and 
on Charles Pratt took the oil 
| branch of C. T. Raynolds & Co. and 
ecnducted it under his own name, thus 
founding the great concern which has 
|} since been a conspicuous brauch of the 
Standard Oil Company. 
Manufacturing Company was also sep- 
arated from F. W. Devoe & Co., and 
was subsequently sold to the Standard, 
its brand, iike that of Charles Pratt & 
Co., being widely known, especially to 
the export trade. Belore this, 
ever, and while the two concerns were 
running on opposite sides of fulton 
street, there was a lively competi- 
tion between them. Much of the busi- 
ness was done through brokers, and 
they played one house against the other 
for all there was in the game. This 
led to a combination betweeen the two, 
but it did not last long, and the sale to 
| the Standard followed, 


| later 


| THE VEGETABLE OILS. 

in no other branch of the oi] trade 
has there been the same interesting de- 
| velopment that can be recorded of the 
petroleum industry for the past twen- 
| ty-five years, because in no other 
branch has the development been at- 
tended by such radical advancement 
in methods. The production of all 
vegetable oils has greatly increased 
during the period, and cottonseed oil 
at least has found many new uses, and 
has displaced other greases to a con- 
Siderable extent. In the case of lin- 
seed oil, however, there has been little 
change beyond what cowd be attributeu 
to the natural growth of consumption, 
and the increased production of flax- 
seed in America. The only other vege- 
table oil, besides castor, that has be- 
come of any consequence is that made 
from corn, its production having dur- 
ing the last five years assumed large 
proportions, This increase has been 
due to the necessity enforced upon the 
makers of other corn products of util- 
izing all waste materials. This in- 
dustry will be covered more fully in 
the commercial review of the various 
oils, which appears in succeeding pages 
of this paper. 


LINSEED OIL. 


The manufacture of linseed oil in this 
section of the country has had its larg- 
est development within the last thirty 
years. While there were more mills in 
operation here twenty-five yearg ago 
than there are now, the output was not 
SO great as at present, and none then 
was of the extent of either of those still 
operated. There were linseed oil mills 





in New York more than a century ago, 
one small affair having been located 
early in the present century on the cor- 
ner of Broad and Water, but Thomas 
Rowe was practically the pioneer here. 
He was foilowed, we believe, by the 
Judd’s, whose mill was for many years 
a familiar landmark at Corlear’s Hook. 
They began business somewhere about 


The oil houses | 


The Devoe | 


how- | 





| the latter in 1853. 


|} connection 
| grinders of white lead, and the same 


|} to begin crushing 


1835, and appear to have been followed 
by Robert Colgate & Co., and Camp- 
bell & Thayer. The former in 1855, and 
The Colgate’s were 
led to make oil for their own use in 
with their business as 


conditions induced John Jewett & Sons 
in 1864. The laite 
concern had, however, the additional 
incentive of being large consumers of 
oil in the manufacture of oilcloth. 
Much of the oil used at that time was 
imported and the large consumers had 
difficulty in obtaining a product of uni- 
form or always desirable quality. The 
dates at which a number of the other 
concerns entered the business is un- 
certain, but Mr. Richard Lacey, who, in 
1866, became a broker in linseed and 
oil and cake, recalls that there were 
at that time, in New York and its vi- 
cinity, engaged in the manufacture of 
linseed oil the Judd Linseed Oil Com- 
pany, Robt. Colgate & Co., John Jew- 
ett & Sons, Fowler, Crampton & Co., 
I. & C. Moore & Co., Campbell & 
Thayer, Thos, Rowe & Sons, and after- 
ward the Star Linseed Oi] Company 
was added to the list, its works being 
at New Brunswick. To-day, out of the 
above firms, there are only Robt. Col- 
gate & Co., owned by the National Lead 
Company, the Dean Linseed Oil Com- 


| pany, as successors to the oil business 


of Jewett & Sons, Campbell & Thayer, 
and A. 8. Gibbs as successor of Il. & 
C. Moore as crushers, still continuing 
business. Fowler & Crampton and the 
Star Linseed Oil Company have gone 
out of business. The Judd Linseed Oil 
Company took down its signs after they 
had been up fifty-two years. This was 
some years ago. Rowe & Sons went 
out of the business years ago; I. & C. 
Moore & Co. have gone out of the 
crushing business, so that of all those 
firms crushing linseed twenty-five 
years ago but four are left, and 
of these only one retains the original 
firm name. 

I. & C. Moore became crushers in 
1864, the firm consisting of the two 
Moores, Charles and Imlah, Wm. M. 
Force and A. B. Gibbs. F. S. Sinclair 
went into the firm in 1866, at which 
time the Moores retired. Upon Mr. 
Sinclair’s retirement two years later, S. 
C. Force became a partner, and in 1872 
A. B. Gibbs bought out the crushing 
business, which he has since continued 
under his own name. 

Kelloggs & Miller at Amsterdam 
were among the earliest concerns whose 
names are yet familiar to the trade, 
and are of the still smaller number of 
those who have continued uninterrupt- 
edly in the business down to the pres- 
ent date. 

Among the oldest mills are those of 


| the Grove Bros, and John T. Lewis & 


Bro. at Philadelphia, the latter now be- 
longing to the National Lead Company. 
The Caruths and the Tudor Ice Com- 
pany at Boston were also in the bus!i- 
ness long before the Reporter became 
its chronicler. The Tudor Company 
got into crushing through its ice busi- 
ness. It was a large exporter of ice to 
the far East, and its ships would bring 
back East India goods, linseed being 
one of its most important articles of 
import. 

The importation of oil into the 
United States had become of small 
consequence by 1870, but it 1s only 
within the last five years that Calcutta 
seed has ceased to be the chier source 
of linseed oil. Imported linseed oil for 
some years previous to and during the 
civil war was extensively handled by 
Sinclair & Marvin, who afterward han- 
dled the product of I. & C, Moore, and 
subsequently became interested in tnat 
mill. Mr. Sinclair, who is now well ad- 








vanced in years, has not for some years 
been identified with these trades, put 
he forms a connecting link between the 
older circle of merchants whose diver- 
sified interests included oils, drugs, 
paints and chemicals, and the latter 
class which has divided these several 
lines into distinct branches of trade. 

Mr. Sinclair, in referring to his early 
connection with the oil trade, when the 
principal part of the oil sold here was 
imported, said that it was then mucn 
of a speculative article, varying in 
price from 52c. to $1.10, and always 
considered a purchase at about 60c. per 
gallon. 

Large importations at that time came 
from Hull, from the firm of Blundell, 
Spence & Co., who were celebrated for 
the quality of their double boiled oil, 
At this time the most of the linseea 
grown in the United States was grown 
in Washington County of this State, 
and later, as late as 1866, in fact, its 
cultivation was undertaken by Messrs. 
H. J. Baker & Bro. on a plantation tn 
New Jersey, in connection with the 
crushing of seed which they carried on 
conjointly with their castor oil business. 
The cultivation of flaxseed has steadily 
gone westward in the years that have 
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ensued since then, having seen periods 
in the interim when it has been largely 
cultivated in Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, which States have now practic- 
ally given up its cultivation, ana this 
may be cited as proof that flaxseed is 
not a staying or paying crop for our 
agriculturists. The raising of it in a 
large way has now gotten as far West 
as the Dakotas, which it is supposed, 


are, so to speak, the last stronghold | 


for the cultivation of flaxseed in this 
country, because after the Dakotas 
abandon it, it strikes the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and when it reaches that point 
it is to be presumed that any large cul- 
tivation of it in America, will be 
abandoned. The early years of manu- 
facturing here were years of great pros- 
perity for the whole trade, manulactur- 
ers, jobbers, commission merchants, 
brokers, importers and exporters, the 
prices ruling enabling handsome profits 
to be made all along the line of those 
interested in the business. For in- 
stance, in 1866 flaxseed sold for $4 a 
bushel in currency; linseed oil, $1.80 per 
gallon in currency, and cake at $80 per 
ton in currency. A fair percentage on 
this level of prices of course meant a 
liberal profit, so that the whole trade 
prospered exceedingly. 

The importation of linseed oil was 
carried on in the sailing ships regularly 
plying between this port and London, 
Liverpool and Hull, and arrivals were 
very irregular. Mr. Sinclair recalls the 
arrival in one day of five ships, having 
together over two thousand casks of 
linseed oil, all precipitated on the mar- 
ket at one time, and nearly all owned 
or under the control of Sinclair & Mar- 
vin. The docks on East River were 
frequently crowded with casks of oil to 
the exclusion of almost other merchan- 
dise. Later on, the growth of the 
crushing business here contributed 
largely to the business and prosperity 
of this port. We had two large imports 
of East India linseed, which were 
brought here in the largest-sized sailing 
vessels afloat, and this was a great vun- 
tribution to the prosperity of the poor. 
We, as a rule, were liable to carry 
right along in the stores on the Brook- 
lyn water front, 100,000 to 200,000 bags 
of Calcutta linseed, and this importing 
business gave employment and occupa- 
tion to weighmasters, lightermen, steve- 
dores, etc. It also created a demand for 
large amounts of money to carry the 
stocks, and a large demand for fire m- 
surance, so that the changes which have 
occurred in this business can be cor- 
rectly characterized as a loss to the 
commerce of New York. 

The importation of linseed and oil in- 
terested the largest of the old-time 
mercantile houses, which did business 
of a character that is but little known 
at the present time, when the facili- 
ties of communication and of foreign 
credits have removed the necessity of 
opportunity for middlemen. 

Among numerous olden-time com- 
mercial importing houses may be men- 
tioned such prominent names as Henry 
Chauncey & Co., E. D. Morgan & Co., 
Howland and Aspinwall, Godhue & Co. 
(afterward Weston & Gray), Nathaniel 
& George Griswold, Wetmore, Cryder 
& Co., Grinnell, Minturn & Co., Charles 
H. Marshall & Co., A. A. Low & Bros. 
and Oliphant & Co. 


The Linseed Association was formed 
here in 1867, by the crushers of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, nearly 
all of whom were members, as well as 
the importers and dealers in seed, It 
was patterned after the Liverpoo] As- 
sociation, and sought to insure a more 
uniform quality to the seed coming to 
this port, which had previously been sub- 
ject to no accepted standard. The effect 
of the organization was _ satisfactor 
from the very outset, and it has been 
continued to the present time, its rules 
meanwhile having been applied to do- 
mestic seed. The only important 


























































































change that has occurred.in the stand- 
ards of the trade is in the standard 
weight of seed, which at the time the 
association was formed was 52 Ibs. to 
the bushel, but vas raised a few years 
later. The membership of the associa- 
tion in 1868 comprised the following in- 
dividuals, firms and companies: 


Archer & Bull, New York. 

Bacon, D. G., New York. 

Campbell & Thayer, New York. 

Colgate, Robert & Co, New York. 

Cooper, Jr., Wm. B., & Co., New York. 

Crocker, H. H., & Co., New York. 

Cummins, T. K., & Co., New York, 
Boston. 

Davis, Wolt & Co., New York. 

Dix & Morris, New York. 

Fowler, Crampton & Co., New York. 

Glover, J. B., & Co. New York, Bos- 
ton. 

Hallett & Robbins, New York. 

Hunter & Co., R. H., New York. 

Jewett, John & Son, New York. 

Judd Linseed & Sperm Oi] Co., New 
York. 






























Kirkland & Von Sachs, New York. 

Lewis, John T., & Bro., Phitadelphia. 

Mackay, Wm., & Co., New York and 
Boston. 

Moore, I. & C., & Co., New York. 

Morgan, E. D., & Co., New York. 

Munzinger & Piptzipio, New York. 

Napier & Wellsford, New York. 

Rogers, Crocker & Co., Boston. 

Rowe, Alfred L., New York. 

Rowe, Thomas, & Sons, New York. 

Star Linseed Oil Co., New York. 

Tudor Co., Boston. 

Weston & Gray, New York. 

Wood, John D., New York. 

Few changes in methods have oc- 
curred in the liaseed oil business since 
the Reporter first entered the field. 
Mechanical appliances have been im- 
proved though not distinctly changed 
in the method of operation, and steam 
has supplanted direct heat. This 
change has probably done as much to 
improve the yield and economize the 
handling of seed as any modification 
ot the original methods that has oc- 
curred. 

The vast extersion of the industry at 
lake points and further West has oc- 
curred within the past twenty years, 
and kas been promoted no less by the 
increased production of seed than by 
the growing demands of the newer sec- 
tions of the country. Buffalo has 
largely increased its capacity in the 
last ten years, while Ohio has a num- 
ber of crushing points, and Chicago 
and St. Louis are both important cen- 
ters of this industry. To these may 
be added Iowa and Minnesota, mills of 
ecemparatively recent construction, 
giving an aggregate capacity for man- 
ufacturing very much in excess of the 
ccuntry’s needs. Some change in the 
localizing of production has occurred 
as a result of the consolidation of in- 
terests in the National Lead @ompany 
and the National Linseed Oil Company, 
but any advantages to the industry 
that might have occurred through 
these consolidations have been offset 
by the increase of production through 
the erection of new mills independent 
of these organizations. 


COTTONSEED OIL. 


In one of the earlies issues of the 
Reporter there appeared the following 
extract, credited to a New Orleans pa- 
per, by which it had been copied from 
the Niles Register of 1829: 

“Cottonseed yields a considerable por- 
tion of*excellent oil. The difficulty of 
expressing it, in consequence of the 
quantity and absorbing yuality of the 
integuments of the kernel has been so 
great that heretofore no great quantity 
of the oil has been made. We are happy 
to announce that a highly respected 
gentleman of Petersburg, Va., has in- 
vented a machine by which the seed is 
completely hulled and prepared for the 
easy expression of its oil. The im- 
portance of this invention to the South- 
ern country may be appreciated from 
the fact that the inventor is erecting a 
ectton gin, and will be shortly prepared 
to gin cotton for the seed only. This 
invention, as we understand it, con- 
sists of a granite cylinder, revolving 
within convex pieces of the same sub- 
stance faced and placed in a peculiar 
manner. A hopper over the stone sup- 
plies the seed. A wire sieve under it 
separates the hull from the_ kernel. 
Dropping through a current of air from 
a wind fan, it is delivered clean and 
ready for the press. Th‘s machine will 
probably rank in the country second 
only to Whitney’s gin. About twenty- 
five years ago Dr. George Hunter, 
chemist and druggist of Philadelphia, 
having made some experiments on the 
oil of cottonseed, thought it worth 
while to remove to New Orleans, where 
he carried two st21m engines, pur- 
chased from Oliver Evans, the one for 
the purpose of grinding cottonseed. He 
did not find the place so well suited to 
} is purposes as he expected, and did not 
set up his manufactory. Afterward, 
about 1818, Col. Clark, an ingenious in- 
ventor, made some expe-iments on the 
oil of cottonseed for bu-ning in lamps. 
Oi} of cottonseed is selling at Provi- 
dence, R. T., at 80 cents er gallon.” 

This is the first refersnce we find 
anywhere to cottonseed ofl, and the con- 
cluding sentence of the paragraph, to 
the effect that the oil is selling in 
Providence, cannot be considered as in- 
dicating that the industry was then on 
a commercial scale. Indeed, so little 
was known of it as late as 1852 that 
Mr. A. A, Maginnis of New Orleans, 
who was at that time a manufacturer 
of linseed oil, crushed a small amount 
of cottonseed experimentally in his 
mill, the oil being intended for me- 
dicinal use, and selling at about $1 per 
gallon. It was about 1855, we believe, 
that its manufacture wsa_  estab- 
lishe@ by the Union Oil Company 


at Providence, on what was then re- 





garded probably as a commercial scale. 
The company received its seed direct 
from the South, and the keen foresight 


of its manager laid the foundation for | 


the extensive business which that cor- 
poration has since conducted, and 
which has been a prominent factor in 
the extension of the entire industry. 
During the war the manufacture of cot- 
tonseed oil was undertaken at this 
port, among the first crushers being the 
Stonewall Oil Company, and the Good- 
kind Brothers. The Glamorgan Com- 
pany were receivers and refiners, and 
used the product largely in the manu- 
facture of soap, It was not until some 
time after the close of the war that 
cottonseed oil became of any impor- 
tance as an article of commerce, al- 
though the number of mills in the coun- 
try had increased to about thirty at 
the time this paper was started, the In- 
crease having been entirely in the 
South, or at interior points near the 
cotton belt. At that time the use of 
cottonseed oil was chiefly as an adul- 
terant, and, except as a soapmaking 
material, it had practically no outlet of 
its own unassociated with other olls. 
Between 1870 and 1880 the number of 
mills more than doubled, and a like 
ratio of -increase was maintained 
through the next decade, while thus 
far in the 90s the multiplication of 
mills has been even more rapid. The 
formation of the American Cotton Oil 
Company in 1884, and the subsequent 
accession to its ranks seems to have 
rather stimulated than checked compe- 
tition, though the industry has had dur- 
ing all this time recurring years of 
great prosperity, due to the enormous 
demands of its products, which have 
been developed by a more general rec- 
ognition of their merits and their cheap- 
ness, aS compared with competing ar- 
ticles. During the early history of the 
industry the equipment of the mills 
was rather primitive, and economies in 
handling seed as well as products was 
lost sight of in the margin of profit 
which the industry then afforded, even 
when conducted after a rather loose 
fashion. Later on, however, a closer 
regard for its details was forced upon 
crushers, and the mills erected during 
the last five or ten years are, most of 
them, models of construction and equip- 
ment. Until about ten years ago the 
largest sale of cottonseed oil, except 
as a soapmaking material, was in com- 
petition with edible oils consumed in 
Italy and France, but within the last 
ten years the manufacture of compound 
lard. and other conking fats, has of- 
fered an enormous outlet for the oll. 
Tts use as a burning oil has never been 
large, in comparison with other outlets. 
although it early found favor as a 
miners’ oil, and to a considerable ex- 
tent displacing lard oil in this channel. 
The popular recognition of the merits 
of cottonseed oil as a salad oil, and for 
the other finer purposes for which it 
was used, was very largely due to the 
labors of the late Lyman Klapp, while 
John V. Lewis was entitled to the chief 
credit for its introduction in the mines. 


Among the earliest crushers of the 
South was the late Jules Aldige, who 
began the industry at New Orleans be- 
fore the war, and who may be credited 
more than any other individual with 
the building up of the foreign demand 
for American cotton oil. His brands 
were, for a long time, the most popu- 
lar in the Continental markets, and the 
quality of his products gave a perma- 
nent standing to this oil as a substi- 
tute for the more costly native edible 
oils in foreign countries, where they are 
largely consumed as food. The Ma- 
ginnises, Capt. D. C. McCann and W. FE. 
Hamilton were also among the pioneers 
of the business at New Orleans. while 
at Memphis, another point at which the 
industry developed early, the names of 
Wyley B. Miller. J. W. Cochran, J. C. 
Johnson and E. Urquhart are promi- 
nently associated with the business. 
Among the pioneers at interior points 
the most conspicuous developers of the 
industry were George O. Baker, at Sel- 
ma, O. O. Nelson at Montgomery, Rob- 
ert Thompson at Nashville, and James 
R. Miller at Little Rock and Memphis. 
Col. J. H. Duggan, who was connected 
with one of the early mills at New Or- 
leans, late rentered the brokerage busi- 
ness in the cottonseed products, and 
was one of the first men to devote him- 
solf ta this branch at the South. 


With the ouite vanid growth of the 
business in the early eighties, and the 
improvements that were introduced in 
the manufacture and refining of the 
product, came also the necessity for 
opei1ing up new outlets, and the intro 
duction of the ofl for edible purnoses, at 
least at the North, may be credited in 
no small degree to the receivers and 
brokers here who had the ofl to sell 
and were compelled to force it into any 


channel that could be opened. The 
Chickasaw refinery was one of the first 
to push its oil into consumption in this 
way, and is closely identified with the 
progress that was made at the time in 
widening the field for refined cottonseed 
oil, The names of the houses here most 
prominently identified with the indus- 
try from the time its development real- 
ly began, soon after the Reporter was 
started, were William J. Bower & Co., 
both as receivers and brokers; J. F. 
O’Shaughnessy, Simmonds & Gilde- 
meister, Josiah Macy’s Sons, I. & C. 
Moore & Co., and Thomas G, Hunt & 
Co., though the list of houses interested 
in the product rapidly extended with 
the growth of the manuafcturing in- 
dustry. 


The formation of the American Cotton 
Oil Company, which began in 1884, and 
was not practically completed until 
1886, marked an imnortant epoch in the 
industry. The range of prices given in 
the tables which appear elsewhere in 
this issue shows a depression in value 
during those years which has always 
been considered as having been due in 
part to the pressure brought by those 
already in the trust to force in those 
who had remained outside. The sea- 
son of 1886-87 was the first in which 
the consolidation really enjoyed any 
controlling influence, and this was fol- 
lowed by the organization of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Company, which was in 
shape to operate on the next crop. The 
crop year 1892-93 witnessed as wide 
fluctuations as were ever recorded here, 
@ speculative movement having suc- 
cessfully cornered all the stock late in 
the year, and forced prices up to the 
point of paying a very liberal profit. 


The rapid increase of mills during the 
past five years has placed the industry 
in a position in many respects more 
unsatisfactory than it had ever before 
o2tuvied, and marks another era, the 
conclusion of which will be watched 
with especial interest by those who 
have investments in the business. 


To successfully market the steadily- 
growing prodaction of cotten-seed cake 
and meal was one of the most serious 
problems confronting crushers during 
the early years of the industry, and, in- 
deed, up to as late a period as ten years 
ago. Outside of the South the value of 
cottonseed as a feed stuff was not wide- 
ly recognized either here or abroad, and 
there was, in fact, a projudice existing 
against it by reason of the certain me- 
dicinal effects which were supposed to 
be inherent in all parts of the cotton 
plant. The Cotton Seed Crushers’ As- 
sociation as a body made strenuous ef- 
forts for a number of years to remove 
this prejudice in the minds of the 
stockfeeders, and a number of the more 
intelligent individual crushers also 
worked indefatigably in the same direc- 
tion. As a result of this, and through 
the aid extended by the agricultural de- 
partment of the Government and sev- 
eral States, cottonseed mea] now sells 
considerably above the price of linseed 
meal, it having been thoroughly demon- 
strated that it contains the fat pro- 
ducing elements largely in excess of the 
older product. It is also highly valu- 
able as a fertilizer, and between these 
two outlets it has proven the salvation 
of the industry in years when compe- 
tition of other fats has forced oil down 
to an unprofitable level. The house of 
Soper & Co. at Boston did more than 
any other to extend the sale of these 
products at the North, and for a num- 
ber of years were the chief distributors 
of meal, although the business has 
never reached the proportions that 
might have been expected, stock feeders 
having been slow in responding to the 
facts as to the value of the feed stuff, 
which has been put before them by the 
crushing interests. 


CORN OIL. 


In the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
for Jan. 10, 1872, appears the follow- 
ing item relative to a product which 
many times before, and at repeated in- 
tervals since, has atracted about the 
same measure of public attention: 


“Corn oil, though long known by 
name, has never been produced in suf- 
ficient quantity to supply our largest 
oil dealers with even a sample. The 
great difficulty has been the cost of 
making and its very strong odor, but of 
late a new process has been discovered 
for extracting the oil from the corn 
while making whisky, and _ taking 
away the disagreeable odor.” 


Corn oil is a product that has been of 
slowly but steadily growing importance 
for a number of years, but has only 
of late come into prominence. The 
older processes of manufacturing direct 
from the whole kernel lent no encour- 
agement to the industry in competition 
with other vegetable oils, the grain be- 
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ing too valuabie for other uses to make 
the manufacture of oil a primary con- 


sideration, while the value of the other | 


corn products was sufficient to render | from this process, and that was what 


unnecessary the careful recovery of this 
by-product. Patents taken out some 
years ago for removing the germ of the 
grain, which contains about all the oil 
and is usleess in the manufacture of 
starch and glucose, had a tendency to 
revolutionize the business, and with the 
decline in values and the necessity of 
effecting all possible saving which was 
enforced by increasing competition, the 
manufacture of oil has grown very rap- 
idly in extent and has been taken up 
by distillers, starch makers and others 
in a way that promises an enormous 
product during the next few years. 
What the effect of this will be upon a 
market already over supplied with 
greases for every conceivable purpose 
is a puzzling question. The oil is very 
biand, and is slow drying, but its use 
thus far seems to have been chiefly in 
the soap kettle and by paint men as an 
adulterant of linseed oil. It has al- 
ready found a place in our exports, in 
consequence of the readiness of for- 
eign manufacturers to take advantage 
of new materials. Corn oil doubtless has 
distinctive merits which are destined to 
make for it a place that will be con- 
spicuous among vegetable oils. The 
cake is just finding its way into the list 
of food stuffs, but appears to be de- 
ficient in some of the qualities most es- 
sential in a stock food or a fertilizer. 


THE STORY OF MENHADEN. 


The menhaden industry is one which 
sprang into great prominence in the 
seventies, because of the very profit- 
able character of the business during 
that decade. Production has been as 
great or greater since that period, al- 
though it is of a very fluctuating char- 
acter, but the business is forced down 
to a basis of prices which requires the 
most economical methods to afford any 
profit to the fishermen or manufac- 
turers. 
bered as having gone into the manu- 
facture of menhaden oil as a business 
was Henry E. Wells, who was after- 
ward known throughout the trade as 
“Daddy Wells.” He inaugurated the 
business around Greenpoint, L. I. From 
there it extended all along the coast. 
In 1861 a factory was built by Thomas 
Robinson at Narragansett, manufac- 
turing by the old method, in which the 
menhaden were first put into vats and 
casks, and the oil was allowed to 
work out by the decomposition of the 
fish. From Greenport Mr. Wells went 
to Maine, and did quite a successful 
business there. He and his_ brother, 
William A. Wells, who was in part- 
nership with Edward de Bloise, and a 
man named Brown of Rhode Island, 
were the first menhaden fishermen 
from Long Island and Rhode Island to 
go into Maine waters. Afterward they 
vent to Virginia and fished down 
there for several years, and _ then 
changed back to Maine, and finally 
finished there. The first menhaden 
business was done in_ sailing boats. 
Usually they would have two boats, 
called a “purse” and “mate” boat, and 
some two or three “carry-away” boats. 
The fishermen would go out in the 
morning in those boats, carrying their 
food from home. As _ the business 
grew they changed to sloops, which 
would stay out for a week or more at 
a time. About 1870 they began to 
change from sailboats to steam. The 
first boat ever built for the business 
was built by Church Bros. of Tiverton, 
R. I., the name of which was the 
Seven Brothers. From that time _ to 
1875 there was built up a fleet of 
something like eighty boats, whose 
fishing course extended from Virginia 
to the State of Maine. About that date 
the business was at its best, on ac- 
count of the prices of oil and guano 
being remunerative. The business 
ashore began to change soon after 1861, 
from the old-fashioned way of fer- 
mentation to pressing in bags, and 
afterward it was changed to cooking 
in tanks by steam. From that time to 
this there has never been any great 
change in the mode of cooking, press- 
ing or handling at the factory, though 
there have been many changes in the 
general handling of the products. In 
1886 Thomas F. Price of Greenport 
built a factory on a steamer called the 
Ranger, and he changed from place to 
place from Maine to Virginia, wher- 
ever the fish were moving. Loose Bros. 
of Nyantic, Conn., also had a floating 
factory, as well as Miles of Milford. 
Conn., but later on that manner of 
manufacturing had to be abandoned 
on account of drying the scrap. From 
the foundation of the business up to 
1878 all the guano was sold crude, 


without any manipulation whatever. 
In 1879 they began to change the dry- 
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ing of it on a platform, and by other 
kinds of direct heat, to steam dryers. 
Later on there was another change 


they called acid fish guano. The pro- 
cess is to put about two gallons of 50 
degrees sulphuric acid on 2,000 pounds 
of scrap. By doing this it prevents fer- 
mentation and fixes the ammonia, also 
dissolves the gones, giving a large per- 
centage of available phosphoric acid. 
It is thrown on a pile and sinks to 
about 40 per cent. moisture, and the 
usual analysis shows about 7 per cent. 
of ammonia and from 13 to 17 per 


cent. of phosphoric acid, equal to from | 
6 to S per cent. available, and is con- 


sidered to be one of the best elements 
of fertilization in the world. 
Since 1875 there has been a danger- 





The first nvan who is remem- | 


ous competitor of menhaden oil in our 

markets, in the form of Japan oil, which 

is a by-product in the Japanese herring 

fisheries. It seems that the Japanese 
| waters abound in herrings, and they 

are there all the year round. The fisher- 

men are hired for about $6 a month, 

which makes the oil very cheap, the 
| main object of the fishers. being 
| to get the fish for fertilizing pur- 
poses. The oils are sold in this mar- 
ket and in Europe without regard to 
price. 

The menhaden usually appear on our 
coasts in April, May and June, from 
North Carolina to the Penobscot Bay, 
Maine, and their presence varies with 
the different years. In 1887 there was 
a very light catch east of Sandy Hook, 


Maine in great quantities, as large as 
ever known, after an absence of ten 
years. The business there had grown to 
great proportions from 1870 to 1878, and 
then completely died out. There was 
no oil manufactured worth mentioning 
in ten years. Immediately after 1888 
the business again revived. Several 
new factories were erected on different 
parts of the coast. After four or five 
years the fish disappeared again. This 
last year (1886) there was not a barrel 
of oil made in any factory in Maine. 
| During the month of April, 1886, Capt. 
Solomon Jacobs, on one of his mack- 
erel cruises, near Boody Island, N. C., 
came across a school of menhaden over 
sixty miles long. They came north and 
located between Chincoteague and Fire 
Island, which gave the Sandy 
Delaware and Greenport fleet good fish- 
ing for about four months, but very few 


| came east of the east end of Long Isl- 


and. There is something fickle and 
mysterious in the movements of men- 
haden, and that applies to every fish 
known on our shore. We have an illus- 





tration in the immense run of codfish 
that is on our coast this year. From 
Cape Cod to Long Island they have 


been so plentiful that single “pounds” | 
have been taken up, at one haul of the 


trap, over 100 sugar barrelfuls of cod. 


They have been so plentiful on the back | 


shores of Rhode Island that teams 
backed in, and men with pitchforks 
loaded the wagons. ‘This is a bona fide 
story, and, according to so veracious a 
fisherman as Mr. D. T. Church, it can 
be proven. This same rule applies to 
the porgie. In 1890 there was an im- 
mense school, which appeared on the 
coast from Sandy Hook to Hyannis, and 
as good fishing as was ever known in 


the business followed. In 1895 the | 
same thing happened again. There is 


a fish called the squitteau in Rhode Isl- 
and, known in New York as the weak- 
fish. They have been very plentiful 
from the Delaware to the Hyannis, An- 
other illustration is the silver hake, 
otherwise known as frost fish. They 
made their appearance on the Cape Cod 
shore two or three years ago in such 
quantities that the pounds were so full 
it almost destroyed the 
business, on account of the blocking up 
of their traps so they could not work 
them. They were not only present in 
sight on the bay, but the water was 
red with them for miles and miles off 
shore from Cape Cod, extending near 
to New London. It was a new fish in 
such quantities, which goes to show that 
men do not have any idea where fish 
come from nor where they go to. 
Among the original fishermen of Long 
[sland who are recalled by Capt. D. T. 
Church, who is one of the veterans of 
the business, are old Benjamin Conklin 
and a firm known as Downes Bros. 
They ran the old-fashioned carry-away 
boats and sloops. At that time they did | 
not go outside of Montauk, but would 
fish around Gardiner’s Bay and up the 
Sound. All this has been changed since 
steamers came in. They cruise as far 
south as the Delaware and as far East 


but in 1888 they made their appearance | 
on the coast of Rhode Island and in | 


Hook, | 


fishermen’s | 


| laundry soaps were inclined to sneer at 
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| port. Luce Bros., who were among the 
| leading fishermen, lived at Nyantic, 
Conn., and their operations have extend- 
ed from Kennebec, Me., down to the 
Delaware. In Rhode Island the old fish- 
ermen that were mostly talked about 
forty or fifty years ago were Capt. Ben 
J. Taulman, Capt. Nick Taulman and 
Capt. John Browner, all of Portsmouth, 
R. I. They are all dead and gone, and 
their style of fishing has gone out of 
| date. In the same town there was a 
| man by the name of Taulman who car- 
| ried on the menhaden oil business in the 
| Same way that Wells carried on his at 
Greenport. That is about fifty years 
ago. At present the heavy manufactur- 
| ers are Thomas F. Price, George Tuthil 
| & Co., J. Morris & Rainer, Ellsworth, 
Tuthil & Co., Hawkins Bros. & Co., all 
situated at Gardiner’s Bay, N. Y.; 
Church Bros., Brown & Brickman, and 


Cottrell & Co. of Rhode Island; Barren | 
lo- | 
eated at Barren Island, N. Y.; Luce | 
Bros., Nyantic, Conn., and S. S. Brown | 


Island Fertilizer and Oil Works, 


and L. Wilcox, Mystic, Conn. In Maine 


there are several factories located from 
| increased the supply of soft soap mak- 


Booth Bay to Round Pond, Me, 
CONCERNING THE SOAP IN- 
DUSTRY. 


The soap industry has been of stead- | 
through the increased demand for oils | 
as soap-making materials, and by rea- | 
the chief | 
The | 


ily growing interest to the branches of 
trade represented by the Reporter, 


son of its having become 
source of supply for glycerine. 
history of the industry in this section 
of the United States is full of interest. 
As late as 1860 the quality of the ordi- 
nary soap used for 
was very inferior. Even at that date 
a great deal of soft soap was used in 
laundries. At that time the hard soap 


sold for ordinary uses was made, for | 


the most part, by a so-called ‘‘boiled 
down” process. That is, soap was 
boiled with salt and water pickle for 
several hours to make it hard and mer- 
chantable. A large amount of rosin 
was used in these bolied down soaps 
and inferior qualities of tallow or 
grease. Laundry soap was sold in this 
country in the same manner that sales 
were made in England—that is, 
weight. The manufacturers cut soap 
into large blocks and delivered it to the 
| grocers in returnable packages, without 
fixed lids. The grocers sold it just the 
way grocers nowadays sell cheese. If 
anybody wanted a pound, or a half a 
pound, the grocer would cut it off from 
the large block of soap which he had 
received from the soap manufacturer. 
Gradually the demands of trade in- 
sisted upon having 
bars of soap, and from that day to this 
the bar soap trade has been conducted 
in that way. 


The first time that soap was put in 


the form which made it possible to be- | 
come advertised as a “specialty” was | 


when Jesse Oakley of Newburgh com- 
menced the manufacture of his ‘Ger- 
man Detersive.” This was a pound bar 
of fine “settled’’ sal soda soap, made 
largely from palm oil. It was cut in 
pound bars and was then wrapped by 
the manufacturer, or the wrappers 
were left loose in the top of each box. 

This soap had an immense run in the 
| East, and was imitated by all large 
manufacturers, 
tion was made when B. T. Babbitt in- 
troduced 
laundry soap. His scheme was im- 
mediately successful. He not only sold 
an immense amount himself, but the 
whole trade was revolutionized. Within 
a short time all large manufacturers 
were putting up soap in the same 
| Shape. This opened the doors to the 
| advertisement of specialties, and many | 
popular brands which are to-day sold 
In the United States and Great Britain 
are the outgrowth of this scheme of | 
Babbitt’s. A later novelty was the) 
White Floating Soap of Proctor & Gam- 
| ble. This is a soap made of tallow 
and vegetable oils carefully combined, 
and which is, practically speaking, 
aerated in the crutching process. 
Everyone is familiar with this soap or | 
its advertisements. 

How much money has been spent in 
advertising these special lines of laun- 
dry soap no one can estimate, but we | 
all know that it must reach a fabulous 
amount, 

The manufacture of soap powders 
commenced in the United States about 
1870, and from a very small beginning 
has grown to enormous propornons. 
Many of the old line manufacturers of 





as the Kennebec, and last year they 
fished at the east end of Long Island. 
Around New London in ’63 or ’64, there 
were one or two factories run by Col. 
Morgan and Deacon Starr, afterward 
bought out by Charles Tuthil of Green- 


the possibility of soap powders ever 
getting a foothold in this country, but it 
certainly looks now as if they had come 


But the great innova- | 


the cushion shape cake for | 


| 
| test.” 
soap powders have had an ephemeral 
existence, while articles possessing in- 
trinsic merit have survived and be- 
come veritable household words. 


| little known as an 





The poor soaps and the poor 


In the selection of materials for the 
manufacture of soap, there have oecn a 
few changes since the old days. Palm 
oil, which was used very extensively 
previous to the war, has, however, 
nearly ceased as a component of soap. 
Cocoanut oil is probably used more 
largely now than it was at the previous 
time. Cottonseed oil, which was but 
ingredient in the 
manufacture of soap thirty years ago, 
has now become one of the most prom- 
inent of the soap makers’ materials. 

During the last two or three 
years the plentiful crops of corn and 
the low price of hogs and their products 
have made it possible for the soap man- 
ufacturer to use lard or other hog fat 
in the manufacture of soap. The man- 
ufacture of oils from the Palm kerne?, 
that is carried on largely in England, 


| and the increased production of cocoa. 


laundry purposes | 


by | 


| 


| the operations of a soap factory. 





regular, uniform | 


| which they knew was contained 





to stay. In reviewing the soap business 
one cannot fail to see the force of Dar- 
win’s theory of “the survival of the fit- 


nut oil itself, as made in Africa, have 


ers’ material, 

By the operations of the Gorman-Wil- 
son bill, soap makers in this country 
have an opportunity of buying their 
materials, with the exception of soda, in 
whatever may happen to be the cheap» 
est market in the world. 
a scarcity, or by operations of a spec- 
ulative corner, the price of tallow im 
this market is above the parity of Liv- 
erpool or London, soap makers now can 
buy abroad either in Europe or direct 
from South America, Russia, Australia 
or Asia. 

The manufacture and importation of 
caustic soda has been the outgrowth of 
the last thirty years. Before the war 
a large number of soap manufacturers 
in this country made their alkali either 
from “soda ash” or from barilla, whtfch 
they causticized themselves by the use 
of lime. The making of lyes In tnose 
days was a very important part of 
It 
took a great deal of room and a great 
deal of trouble, and it was almost im- 
possible to keep a soap factory in pre- 
sentable or shipshape appearance. But 
now the soap makers have caustic soda 
in clean iron drums, and nothing is to be 
done in the making of lye, but simply 
to open the drum and dissolve the con- 
tents in water. 

The general process of soap making 
has changed but very little. In the best 
appointed factories twenty-five years 
ago there was a great deal of manual 
labor that isnow doneaway with. One 
man alone can now make and boil soap. 
All he has to do is to start his tallow 
from the pump, and start his lye run- 
ning at the same time. When soap was 
made by the use of direct fire heat, it re- 
quired a great deal of watchfulness and 
care on the part of the soap maker to 
avoid the burning of the contents. ana 
also their boiling over. The furnaces 
were arranged in such a way that at a 
moment’s notice the draft could be 
closed off or the fire drawn. By the use 
of steam, and especially “open” steam. 
the soap boiler has the mass entirely 
under his control, and can boil it or 
stop boiling it by a turn of the 
valve. Less paddling or manipulation 
of the mass is required by the steam 
process, as the jets agitate the 
soap in the most complete manner. 
In the old days in New York every soap 
manufacturer depended largely upon 
the house grease, which was gathered 
by men who went around from house 
to house with pails. To-day no 
manufacturer buys any but the regu- 
larly rendered tallow and grease, the 
purchase of the house fat being left 
to the soft soap manufacturers or those 
who gather it for the sake of render- 
ing and subsequent sale. Bone grease 
comes from the slaughter houses. The 
soft soaps that are made by factortes 
who make a soap for silk or woolen 
cleaning are a very superior quality of 
soap, in no way resembling the laundry 
soft soaps. 

Previous to 1875 the waste lyes from 
the soap factories were run into the 
sewers, or the gutter, whichever 
Place was most convenient. Many 
chemists devoted much time to the 
study of the recovering of glycerine, 
in 
those waste lyes. As a result of their 
efforts, many different schemes were 
patented; some of thém for the treat- 
ment of the fatty materials and the 
recovery of their contained glycerine 
before their use in the soap kettle 
These schemes were founded upon th 
use of such chemicals as muriate of 
zine, which caused a decomposition 
of the fatty matters and the separation 
of the glycerine. Every soap maker 
who adopted this process found within 
a short while that soap resultine from 
the use of degilycerinized fats was not 
of as good quality as the soap made 
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from regular fats. Probably certain por- 
tions of the metallic salt remained in 
the soap kettle, and discolored the 
product, which caused it to break out 
in dark spots and blotches. Then the 
process of getting the glycerine from 
the waste lyes by ordinary evaporation 
became to be regarded as the only pos- 
sible way of effecting the required re- 
sult, For several years all large soap 
factories treated their waste lyes in 
this way, and sold their crude glycerine 
to the refiners. During the last ten 
years by the process of Jobbins & Van 
Ruymbeke almost all the factories are 
not only manufacturing crude glyce- 
rine, but they continue the process by 
distillation and filtration until “Re- 
fined” or “C. P.” glycerine is produced. 

The first soap maker of any promi- 
nence in New York city was J. Wager 
Hull, who manufactured soap in Old 
Hague street, just back of Harper 
Bros., Colgate & Co. and David S. 
Brown & Co. probably commenced at 
about the same time, but their promi- 
nence came several years later than 
Hull's. Backinthelast century Ebenezer 
Caldwell began the manufacture of 
soap at 30 Catherine street, and in 
1837 this factory was purchased by 
John Kirkman, and was occupied by 
h'm and his successors, Kirkman & 
Son, until they moved to their present 
larger works, at the corner of Bridge 
and Water streets, Brooklyn. The old 
Catherine street property, however, 
was occupied ag a soap factory for 
fully a century. 

The other old factories now in exist- 
ence are C. W. Smith, 115 Elizabeth 
street and Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ Co., 
on West street, and among the other 
concerns that have been prominent 
here in the last thirty years are James 
Buchan and Charles S. Higgins. Of 
all the concerns named the Colgates 
and David S. Brown are the only ones 
making toilet soaps. 


THE PAINT TRADE. 


The early history of the paint trade in 
New York is closely interwoven with 
that of the oil, drug and chemical 
trades, Oils, naval stores and many of 
the heavier drugs and chemicals were 
so intimately connected with paints, es- 
pecially in the years when these goods 
were all largely imported, that the wide 
enlargement of this market became nec- 
essary before there was a field for the 
distinct division of the trade that has 
existed for the past twenty years. But 
during the period covered by the rec- 
ords of the Reporter there have been 
few changes here in this direction, ex- 
cept perhaps such as have widened the 
separation of oils and paints. The es- 
tablishment of wholesale drug houses 
‘on the constantly receding Western 
frontier has, however, largely main- 
tained the connection between the scv- 
‘eral trades, the stock of the pioneer 
jobbing druggist in almost every in- 
stance being of a more general char- 
‘acter than is carried after the growth 
‘of contributing territory is sufficient to 
sustain a separate oil or paint jobber. 
‘The prominent paint houses here twen- 
ty-five years ago included Christal 
Bros., Baxter, Bell & Co., Walter & 
Fielding, Webb, McLaughlm & Co., 
Seeley & Stevens and Hobbs & Hib- 
bard, all of which have since ceased 
to exist. A few others have sprung 
up meantime, and some of them 
also have been wound up, while nu- 
merous changes are to be recorded in 
the names of those which have con- 
tinued in business throughout that pe- 
riod. Among such changes may be 
noted, that of Anderson, Pierce & Co., 
to F. O. Pierce & Co., with their more 
recerit consolidation with the Aquila 
Rich Co.; Wadsworth Bros. & Co., to 
Wadsworth, Martinez & Longman and 
later to Longman & Martinez; Jessup 
& Childs to C. M. Childs & Co.; Masury 
& Whitton, to John W. Masury & Co. 
and the consolidation of C. T. Ray- 
nolds & Co. and F. W. Devoe & Co.., 
which had formerly been together as 
Raynolds & Devoe and Raynolds, De- 
voe & Pratt. The newer houses estab- 
lished here which have grown out of 
the older concerns, and the Western 
firms now prominent here which were 
either not in existence or but little 
‘known even locally, twenty-five years 
ago, are familiar to every one now in 
the trade. 

The oldest manufacturers of colors in 
the city are Messrs. Tiemann & Co., 
and the present head of the house, Mr. 
Daniel F. Tiemann, is the Nestor of 
this important American industry. Mr. 
Tiemann has just passed his ninety- 
second birthday, and has been in the 
paint business for more than three- 
quarters of a century. His first busi- 


ness experience was with H. H. Schief- 
felin & Co., and his subsequent change 
from the drug business to the manu- 
facture of paints came through the qe- 





sire of his parents to keep him at home, 
he having been offered a good position 
in a Georgia drug house. Mr. Tie- 
mann’s father and uncles established 
their paint factory in 1807, and his 
own connection with it began about 
1820, though a few years later he took 
the management, and for more than 
sixty years he was an active factor in 
the paint trade For many years this 
concern was the only one manufactur- 
ing colors here, and was by far the 
dargest in the country. The other 
manufacturing houses took up this 
branch of the business gradually, as the 
extension of their jobbing trade nat- 
urally led them into making goods. It 
is not many years since the paint man- 
ufacturing for the whole country was 
done here and at Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati became white lead corroding 
centers a good many years ago, it is 
true, but even after there were corrod- 
ers at several Western points the color 
trade was all located at the East, and 
it is within the recollection of those 
who are still active in the business and 
are not rated among the “old men’ 
of the trade that New York sold paints 
and colors to all the Western States, 
supplying San Francisco, Portland and 
the entire Pacific coast by shipments 
by sail around the Horn or by the Pa- 
cific Mail steamers. The white lead 
was nearly all made here, although all 
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of these goods were largely imported | 


up to twenty years ago. Now and for 
a@ number of years past the West has 
manufactured very largely of paints 
and colors, and has shipped its sur- 
plus of these products to the East, not 
only largely stemming the Western 
flow of Eastern-made goods, but sup- 
plying no inconsiderable portion of the 
consumption in Eastern territory. One 
of the few articles in this line of trade 
still made almost exclusively at the 
East is putty. 

From 1875 to 1885, and especially 
during the last five years of that period, 
the paint manufacture in the West in- 
creased so rapidly that it affected ap- 
preciably the business of Eastern 
manufacturers. It was no uncommon 
thing previous to 1880 to ship car- 
loads of oil colors in small cans 
to Western jobbers. That day has 
gone by and the paint trade find them- 
selves practically localized in the dis- 
position of their products, so that the 
paint grinding business has since 1880 
become largely a local business, and rel- 
atively very much limited. 

The demand locally has, however, in- 
creased with the increase of population, 
and, as manufacturing in other 
branches has been spreading, it has 
made the New York market practically 
the fountain spring of raw material, 
more raw material probably being sent 
from here than from any other point 
It is noticeable at the present time 
that users of paint who have spent 
many years in the business are averse 
to any character of goods that are made 
ready for application, but it must also 
be noticed that goods ready for use 
must, in the very nature of things, be 
accepted as the most profitable and the 
most practicable for the consumers, 

Reviewing the business for years 
past, it may be noticed that the paint 
trade has passed through three dis- 
tinct epochs, the original one being 
when the dry material was sold to the 
painter, who with his stone and muller 
was obliged to grind by hand power 
for days the paint necessary for his 
particular piece of work. What paint- 
er to-day would be considered sane 
who would insist upon it that for the 
next house he was to paint he should 
prepare the goods in this fashion? Yet 
many in our trade will recall the days 
when painters even insisted that the 
grinding of goods in paste form, even 
white lead, was an encroachment upon 
their business. The increased demand 
for paints, however, and a growing ap- 
preciation of this form of enterprise 
soon found the painter accepting, and 
very much to his delight, the product of 


the factory, ground through mills 
which were run by steam power. Still, 
to-day there can be users of paint 


found who think that their safety in 
the purchase of goods still lies in get- 
ting their dry materials and convert- 
ing them into a paint under their own 
supervision. They are in such a small 
minority, however, that they are not 
considered, and the large bulk of paint- 
ers have willingly stepped one degree 
higher and cheerfully take from the 
manufacturer the goods in paste form. 
The coloring of lead and zinc paint, 
even in paste form, was looked upon as 
an invasion of the painters’ work; yet 
any one in the trade within the last 
twenty years can recall the large 
amount of paint prepared in this shape 
and supplied by the trade, especially in 
the rural districts. The pioneer in 
this line of paint development has left 


| blinds painted green. 





his impress upon the trade as few 
men have. We refer to John W. Mas- 
ury, who made a wonderful success 
in the introduction of railroad colors. 
He certainly benefited the craft and 
contributed to the institution of paint- 
ing by this change, and opened up op- 
portunities for the painter that he 
never dreamed of before by populariz- 
ing painting in rural districts as a ne- 
cessity. For a number of years after 
the war, and until after 1870, the pro- 
duction of paint was confined chiefly 
to the manufacture of colors in oil and 
various grades of white lead, and also 
oxide of zinc. This latter pigment 
was made from American ore about 
1852, and in largely increasing quanti- 
ties every succeeding year. At one 
time there was s0me question as to 
whether oxide of zinc ‘then also im- 
ported into this country in considerable 
quantities by the Baxters, who were 
large paint grinders) would supersede 
the use of white lead. It became al- 
most a serious question, for the reason 
that the article was fYregarded as 
possessing some points of superi- 
ority over white lead. It was found 
that oxide of zinc retained its origina) 
brilliant white effect and was not af- 
fected by the gases so destructive to 
the color of white lead, and, in conse- 
quence, was eminently fitted for use on 
interiors, and indeed, for that matter, 
on exteriors, which at that time were 
commonly painted white, with the 
The use of pure 
zine, however, was not then destined 
to occupy the place it has since ac- 
quired because it was found a little 
more difficult to apply than white lead, 
and the painter could not, therefore, 
do work with it as easily and for that 
reason he condemned it as a pigment. 
Notwithstanding this, he afterward, 
from 1860 and even before to some ex- 
tent, used it in half a dozen different 
grades of purity as pure white lead, for 
all of the various cheap grades of white 
lead were made then, as they are 
made now, with oxide of zinc and 
barytes. Painters condemned the use 
of oxide of zinc in its purity, but ac- 
cepted it in its adulterated condition, 
and used it extensively from one end 
of the United States to the other dur- 
ing almost the entire period of the war 
and for many years thereafter. Every- 
one conversant with the trade during 
the period mentioned remembers Dol- 
son, then one of the largest paint grind- 
ers in the United States, who operated 
two extensive paint factories and was 
engaged exclusively in the manufacture 
of his particular grade of paint brand- 
ed “Pure White Lead,” which, as near 
as it is needful to mention, was com- 
posed of about two-thirds oxide of zinc 
and one-third barytes. These white 
leads were known by many different 
brands, and sold in about every large 








| village and all the towns and cities in 


the United States east of Iowa. The 
| Dolson paints were unquestionably 
| durable and the work done with them 
was very satisfactory, indeed, as all 
| of the years succeeding have demon- 
strated. 

The valuable qualities of zinc made 
it possible for Seeley & Stevens, about 
1870, to largely market “The Averill 
Chemical Paint, ready for use.” It 
was so great a departure from the es- 
tablished lines of paintmaking that 
none of the manufacturers would enter- 
tain a thought of making it. As @ 
consequence, those who manufac- 
tured this kind of paint were, so to 
speak, ‘outsiders’ and had the field. 

The Averill people claimed some sort 
of patent on cans, or a combination of 
paint ready for use in sealed cans, and 
for years bluffed most of their competi- 
tors out of the field. As a matter of 
fact, however, they were long ante- 
dated, in this method of putting up 
paints by both D. F. Tiemann & Co. 
and Raynolds, Devoe & Pratt. The 
latter had these goods in their cata- 
logue as far back as 1859, and although 
they never pushed them, some of their 
old packages, which were accidentally 
discovered by Mr. Drummond of F. W. 
Devoe & Co. in the store of a paint 
dealer down on Nantucket, are said to 
have served a good purpose for the de- 
fendants in one of the few Averill suits 
that ever came to trial. At the same 
time the Averill Co. is undoubtedly en- 
titled to much credit for having given 
an impetus to the business, which has 
left an impress upon the entire paint 
industry, Later Wadsworth, Martinez 
& Longman and the succeeding firm 
of Longman & Martinez gave the busi- 
ness a wider scope, both in this country 
and in South America. 

There are a number of very large 
firms now engaged in the manufacture 
of paints made ready for use, and many 
of these firms are enterprising manu- 
facturers, Their aggressiveness in 


| business, combingd Wwith akill In making 
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their goods known, has made this class 
of goods an important factor in the 
paint industry. Taking into con- 
sideration the production of oxide 
of zine in this country, plus the pro- 
duction of all of the colors entering in- 
to the manufacture of paints prepared 
for use, plus the oil used to manufac- 
ture, it will probably be found that 
the quantity made is quite nearly equal 
to the total quantity of carbonate of 
lead (white lead) produced in the 
country, and used for house painting. 

The logic of events has forced paint 
and varnish manufacturers to change 
very much within the last thirty years 
in the manufacture and introduction of 
their goods, and unquestionably the fu- 
ture will demand still more changes. 
In the infancy of paint selling the ma- 
nipulation of paint was considered a 
matter of small account, but the enor- 
mous consumption of paint and varnish 
has brought it to a point where these 
features have to be scientifically con- 
sidered, and nothing left to “rule of 
thumb” or accident. There never was 
a time in the history of paint 
and varnish manufacture when the 
genius and science of it were so in- 
teresting, and when such good paint 
and such poor paint were manufac- 
tured, as to-day. The two extremes 
are present with us, and the user must 
separate the wheat from the chaff, but 
with all the emphasis that it is possi- 
ble to add, no country ever produced 
such good products in the line of paints 
and varnish as are being produced by 
the manufacturers in the United 
States to-day, the pessimism of the 
average user to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The consolidation of the white lead 
corroding interests into a single cor- 
poration, which was accomplished in 
1888 and 1889, has proved of advan- 
tage to the Industry by leading to 
economies which excessive competition 
would inevitably have forced upon the 
trade, but which could never have been 
accomplished by the individual con- 
cerns. It has also developed a meas- 
ure of systematic enterprise in keeping 
lead products in the fore-front of the 
paint industry, which they stood in 
danger of losing to some_ extent 
through the methods that largely pre- 
vailed among the individual concerns, 
and their failure to fall in with the 
progress of events that was forcing 
changes in the manner of conducting 
the trade. 

Contrast'ng the present with the past. 
Every feature of the paint business, 
in the manufacturing line, favors the 
consumer. There is nothing more ap- 
parent than this fact. when we are re- 
minded that J. Lee Smith & Co., im- 
porters of paints, in their very early 
days, ground in their establishment, 300 
pounds of burnt umber in oil, in ten- 
pound cans, and sold it for 8150, just 
50 cents per pound. Contrast this price 
with the present price of the article at 
wholesale; viz., 300 pounds at 8 cents 
per pound, $24., and in one-pound cans 
at that. and ground a 100 per cent. 
finer. The manufacture of paints from 
1870 to the present time has probably 
increased about four to five times in 
output, in the value of the products, 
and the number of factories. 


THE GLASS TRADE. 

Thrie have been a good many 
changes in the glass trade, both in the 
make-up of the concerns engaged in it 
and in the manner of conducting the 
business. Among the older houses will 
be recalled Crystal & Struthers, who, 
although in this line for but a few 
years, were a prominent concern in the 
paint trade, William Struthers being 
rezarded at one time as cne of the 
brightest men in the business. Schenck 
& Downing were a very large concern, 
and were succeeded by Theo. W. Morris 
& Co. D. A. Van Horn & Co. were 
succeeded by J. Fitzpatrick & Co., the 
senior memwnter of whicn has been in 
the business since 1848. Holbrook 
Bros. succeeded Hopkins & Co. Platt 
& Boyd went out of business some 
years ago, as did also H. S. Ward & 
Co., while Heroy & Mariner are among 
the few houses that have continued for 
many years without change of name, 
the old house of Simon Bachi & Co. 
having dissolved at the close of 1896. 

The amount of glass imported for- 
merly was much greater than it is 
now, because American window glass 
was not made in such quantities nor of 
nearly so good a quality. The fact of 
the matter is that in the last five years 
the American window glass makers 
have improved in the manufacture of 
glass as to quality, flattening, ete., 
more than for sixty years before. At 
the present time the capacity for the 
manufacture of American glass is im- 
mensely in excess of the demands of 
the country. The duty and freight at 


the present time on imported giaas 
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averages 125 per cent. of the cost on | 
the other side, and the result is that | 
the imports are not near one-third what | 


they formerly were. The great bulk of 
the glass imported into this country is 
manufactured in Belgium. We import 
from Glasgow whatisknown through the 
country as Scotch cathedral, and is the 
best article of that kind made in the 
world. The leading importers here 
carry from thirty to forty tints 
colors in stock, and sell to all the lead 
glaziers through the country and large 
window makers. 

The State of Indiana produces more 
glass than any other section of the 


country at the present time. They have | 


natural gus there which enables them 
to produce glass at a very low cost, 
and this enables them to compete suc- 
cessfully with any other manufactur- 
ers on the globe as to cost and price. 
The fuel virtually costs them nothing. 
Last year the American window glass 
inakers formed two associations, one 
known as the Pittsburgh Window Glass 
Company, and the other as the Indiana 
Window Glass Company, and they put 
their prices to the importers and job- 
bers at the cost of importation. 
they put the prices as they did, they 
made a great deal of money. The 
prices they 
make it, if they were careful and com- 
petent to carry out their manufacture 
with economy and success. 

The present demand for plate glass 
in this country is almost exclusively 
for silvering purposes. Plate glass 
made in this country to-day is good 
enough for any purpose, and there is 
not near enough made in this country 
to answer the demands of trade for 
plate, unless for silvering purposese; 
the consequence is that the importa- 
tion of plate has almost entirely dwin- 
dled down to the demand required to 
supply mirrors to the country. There 
is a good deal made in this country 

, that can be silvered, but not one-fifth 
of what is required for the trade of 
the country in mirrors. 


THE CHEMICAL TRADE, 


During the quarter of a century cov 
ering the life of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter vast changes have taken 
place in the various manufacturing de- 
partments of this country, and probably 
none of a more radical character than 
those which have occurred in the 
chemical industry. Twenty-five years 
ago the chemical industry of this coun- 
try might almost be said to have 
been in its infancy. Very many 
articles which are now prominent 
in their importance, such as alkalis, 
were not made at all, and others, such 
as the heavy acids, have developed to 
an enormous extent. Like all other ar- 
ticles of manufacture, outputs have 
been increased vastly and selling prices 
have been decreased to a more than 
corresponding extent. Take, for in- 
stance the article oil of vitriol. Twenty- 
five years ago prices ruling were 2 to 
2%4c. a pound. On March 1, 1873, a 
circular was issued by one of the 
prominent manufacturers quoting oil 
of vitriol on that basis, showing that 
no change had come up to that time. 
September 4, 1873, a number of the 
more prominent manufacturers agreed 
upon a schedule for oil of vitriol, which | 
placed its value at from 2l4c. to 3c. 
per pound, depending upon the quan- 
tity. To-day the price will range from 
70c. to 90c. per 100 pounds for an arti- 
cle of fully as good quality as any made 
in those days. In this article of oil of 
vitriol, which is the basis of so many 
chemical products, during the last quar- 
ter of a century a large industry has 
grown up tn strengths higher than 66 
degrees, so that to-day it is quite pos- 
sible to obtain it in large quantities for 
such purposes as high explosives, the | 
manufacture of celluloid, etc., and a) 
strength of almost 100 per cent. in | 
mono-hydrated acid. This would not be | 
particularly interesting if it were not 
for the fact that it is delivered con- 
stantly of this high grade in quantities 
of 100 to 150 tons. Invention in this di- 
rection has made it possible to improve | 
the explosive industry immensely, and 
this itself is quite an interesting line for 
investigation. A number of years ago 
the oil of vitrio] manufacturers realized | 
the fact that no two had the same 
standard, every manufacturer having 
his own views of what constituted the 
strength of oil of vitriol. A convention 
was held, and it was finally decided 
that a standard, which has been em- 
ployed for a number of years, be 
adopted, viz., that 66 degrees of oil of 
vitriol should contain 93% per cent. of 
mono-hydrated sul acid; since that time 
the article has been produced by all of 
the manufacturers with a singular de- 

gree of uniformity. At the beginning of | 
the quarter of a century alluded to the | 
source of sulphur used in oil of vitriol 





and | 


After | 


received enabled them to | 
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was exclusively Sicilian brimstone. 
Avg. 1, 15881, the first pyrites 
burned at the Laurel Hill 
Works, and we believe this to have 
been the first time pyrites were suc- 
cessfully burned in this country. Some 
years before a low grade of pyrites 


was 


had been burned at the Highland | 
Works, but this experiment had re- 


| sulted disastrously, and had to be aban- 
doned. Of course, it is well known in 
| England and on the Continent pyrites 
had been us2d considerably prior to the 
time mentioned above, but the date 
given shows the first successful use of 
| pyrites in this country. 
1582, the entire plant of the Laurel Hill 
Works had been turned over to pyrites, 
and from that day to the present no 
brimstone has been burned at that 
plant, This example has beeen foliowed 


| chemical concerns of the country, untli 
| at the present day pyliies is used al- 
most exclusively in the manufacture of 
suiphuric acid in this country. 





in this way, and 
geod quality as that made of brim- 
stone, and in some cases it has been 
shown that acid made from pyrites is 
better. 


producing acid 


last quarter of a century. 

The method of transportation of oil 
of vitriol has also undergone a great 
revolution, and the old-fashioned car- 
tank cars and tank boats. The first de- 
there is any -ecord was made from the 
Laurel Hill Chemical Works to the Em- 
pire Oil Works, Dec. 9, 1879. It isa 





| source of all aluminous compound pro- 


| gion of Northwestern 


singular fact that it was a whole year 
before a second oil refiner could be fin- 
duced to accept acid in bulk, the theory 
being that it would lose strength if 
stored in tanks. At the present time 
every consumer, if he can, even if he 
does not use two carloads of acid in a 
year, gets it in bulk. This change in 
the source of the raw material, as well 


as the change in the method of trans- | 


portation, have had a great deal to do 
with lowering the prices from those 
ruling at the beginning of the period 
to those that now obtain. At the same 
time, the bulk transportation of acid 
opens markets which would not be 
otherwise reached, and it is not an un- 
common thing for a manufacturer to 
ship acid in bulk at least 3,000 miles. 


MURIATIC ACID. 


The growth of this business has not 
been very marked the last few years, 
although it is vastly larger than it was 
twenty-five years ago. It is not a par- 
ticularly important article, but note 
should be made of the fact that salt 
cake, a yb-product of its manufacture, 
has become quite an important article, 
as the glassmaking industry has in- 
creased in this country. 


ALUM. 


Twenty-five years ago alum was al- 
most exclusively known as_ crystal 
alum, being almost entirely the potash 
or ammonia salt of alumina. Crys- 
tal alum was used in papermaking and 
in very many of the arts. This is a 
chemical, the use of which has been 
gradually dying out, and sales to-day 
are considerably less than they were 
ten years ago. 
the growth of sulphate of alumna 
without the potash or ammonia, which | 
is now used exclusively by papermak- | 
ers to the exclusion of crystal alum, 
also used largely by dyers, water fil- 
terers and others. The consumption 
of the sulphate of ammonia has grown | 
a great deal during the last ten years, | 
but, unfortunately for manufacturers, 
the prices have steadily declined until 
to-day it is not more than half as much 
as it was ten years ago—possibly, even 
five. The reason of this difficulty is 
because of its overproduction. The | 


duced in this country is almost ex- | 
clusively bauxite, mined in a small re- | 
Georgia and 
Northeastern Alabama, within a andl 
miles of Rome, Ga. A few years ago 
these deposits were unknown, and 
bauxite was all imported from Ireland | 
or France. 


SULPHATE COPPER OR BLUE VIT- | 
RIOL. 


This has been becoming more and 
more an important article of export, so | 
that possibly one-half of the blue vit- 
riol manufactured in the United States 
is now exported. As the United States 
produced last year 70 per cent. of all 
copper produced in the world, it is quite 
evident that any of the salts of copper 
can be produced here to as great ad- 
vantage as elsewhere. Unfortunately, 
however, like alum, it has been over- 
produced, and the usual] results of low 


| in those days was 


The reason for this is | 


On | prices has followed. 


Chemical | 


About June, | 


by many other of the manufacturing | 


Devices | 
have been invented and improved for | 
as | 


This shows a marked revolu- | 
ticn in this important article during the | 


boy is now very largely displaced by | 


livery of sulphuric acid in bulk of which | 
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Copper is 114. 

Blue vitriol contains 
of copper, and its 
price is 3% to 4c, a pound. When the 
cost of sulphuric acid, barrels, labor, 
ete., is considered, the margin will be 

| seen to disappear. This state of affairs 

is likely to continue, as blue vitriol is a 

| by-product in several very large works 
and is not an encouraging article for 
general manufacture, 

The progress of the alkali industry 
has been greater than that of any other 
branch of the chemical business, be- 

| cause it had practically no footing here 
twenty years ago, and has since at- 
| tained proportions which are little 
| short of phenomenal. The statistical 
tables printed elsewhere in this issue 


a pound to-day. 
25 4-10 per cent. 


show the imports of the sodas to-day 
to be about double what they were in 
1872, 
| tic production of soda ash and 
other salts used in manufacturing has 
reached an amount equal to the im- 
ports. 


| quadrupled in 25 years, and the domes- 
| tic production supplies one-half the 
amount. These facts, when reduced to 


represent nearly $5,000,000, while the 
imports amount to nearly $4,000,000. 
The latter were at their height about 
1888, before the domestic industry had 
fairly begun operations, but from that 
year on the influence of the home out- 
put has been perceptible upon the vol- 
ume of imports, although the enormous 
demands of the consuming industries in 


ports up to a higher point than had 


ing salts. The enormous growth of the 
consuming industries is well illustrated 
by these figures, and prominent among 
them are the manufacturers of glass. 
soap, paper and refined petroleum and 
cottonseed oils, all of which have ex- 





panded at a rapid rate. 


The introduction of the Solvay proc- 
ess early in the SOs was the beginnine 
of the development of the alkali manu- 
facture, and the history of its progress. 
especially during the past five or ten 
years, has been written so often as to 
be thoroughly familiar to those who 
are interested in the trade, As vet the 
manufacture of bleaching powder has 
attained no commercial importance in 
the United States, and although the 
product has been made here to an ex- 





tent which is said to demonstrate the 
practicability of establishing the in- 
dustry, it has not yet been undertaken 
on a scale of any magnitude. and it ic 
denied by many persons familiar with 
the subject that we possess at anv 





| are 


| of steadily growing importance. 


| the 


| the vesels out, and there was a need 


point the combination of climatic and 
‘Sor conditions essential to suecess 
The greatest develonmert for the 
future promises to result from the ex- 
nerimental work of the last two or 
three years in electrolysis. The cheap 
nower which is to be furnished by the 
harnessing of Niagara Falls promises 
to do much toward. extending the utili- 
zation of electricity, and in no line of 
manufacturing is this element 'ikelv to 
be of more consequence than in chemi- 
cals. Thus far the products of the 
electrolytic plants are not important in 
extent or value, but the possibilities 
simply boundless. It is to this 
process rather than the old and danger- 
ous method employed § abroad. that 
those who are hopeful of the develop- 
ment of the manufacture of bleaching 
powder in this country are looking. 
Bicarbonate of soda was the first of 
the sodas to be made on a scale of any 


| consequence in this country, although 


caustic was made on a small scale at 
an early date, and has been a product | 
The 
manufacture of bicarbonate was first 
undertakefi here fifty years ago by Mr. 
John Dwight, who, in referring recent- 
1y to the early days of the industry, 
said: “I received 18 cents a pound for 
first bicarbonate I sold, in the 
spring of ’47, but that was an unnat- 
ural price. Westerly winds had kept 


of bicarbonate of soda for the manu- 
facture of seidlitz powders, and other 
purposes, which raised the prices up 
from 10 cents to 20 cents for English 
bicarbonate, and I happened to make 
my first at that very opportune mo- | 
ment. The usual price of bicarbonate 
about 10 cents a 
pound. We found it altogether impos- 
sible to introduce pure bicarbonate of 
soda to take the place of the old-fash- | 
ioned saleratus, made from pear! ashes, 
for the reason that it was about twice 
the strength of the original, and roe 
had no idea of the adulteration of the 
old-fashioned, which was only about | 





| one-half of its proper strength as usedby | 


the housekeepers. Two questions came 
up in regard to the mixture which 
would reduce soda saleratus ro the 





and at the same time the domes- | 
the | 


In other words, the consumption | 
of the alkalis in the United States has | 


figures, show the domestic product to | 


1891 were sufficient to bring the im- | 


ever before been reached on the lead- | 
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| strength of the old-fashioned pearl 
ash, whether we should use sal soda to 
make it taste better or clean, common 
salt, which would do no injury and 
have the desired result. We decided to 
do what we considered the square and 
honest thing, although it spoke against 
us more than we had hoped it would. 
We guaranteed our goods from the be- 
ginning to be 10 per’ cent, stronger 
than pure pearl ash saleratus, and we 
offered it on the market at 10 per cent. 
less price. I was a little surprised at 
the outcome. We were the first people 
in this country to put bicarbonate of 
soda in pound papers. B. T. Babbitt 
undertook to speculate at the time that 
soda went up from about 9 cents or 10 
|} cents a pound to 20 cents, in the spring 
of ‘47. When looking over the price 
current, probably in which he saw that 
| One month it was 2U cents and another 
| month Y cents, he thought he would 
| make a speculation. He bought up 
| about $30,000 worth, hoping to raise 
the price. The more he bought the less 
he could get for it, as the druggists 
supplied themselves by sending orders 
to England. We were manufacturing 
chemists, and did not feel as if we 
| should put anything but its proper 
name on bicarbonate, although the old- 
faShioned name was super carbonate of 
soda. We commenced the manufacture 
of super carbonate as early as Babbitt 
put his out, and we tried to make the 
| folks buy it under the true name, but 
| they would not. Babbitt had the trade 
for a long time, but we had the credit 
| of telling the truth, even if it wasn’t 
| understood.” 
THE ALKALI TRADE. 
The changes in the personnel and 
| methods of the houses handling heavy 
| chemicals have been numerous during 
the past twenty-five years, but have 
been due rather to the concentration of 
interests abroad and the necessities for 
economy, than to the competition of the 
American product. In the earlier years 
of the Reporter’s history, there were 
no combinations of chemical manufac- 
turers abroad, and the various concerns 
were conducted quite independently, 
each one having an agent or a com- 
mission house on this side, to whom its 
goods were consigned. Among the 
large receivers of Liverpool and New- 
castle chemicals were J. L.. & D. 8S. 
Riker, H. & F. W. Meyer, H. J. Baker 
& Bro., Brautigam & Watson, Battelle 
& Renwick, Recknagel & Co., Edward 
Hill, Fowler, Crampton & Co., W. Cun- 
ningham & Son, and J. L. Thompson & 
Co. James Lee & Co. were the largest 
receivers of Glasgow chemicals, Col. 
Lee being credited with having been the 
first receiver of caustic and bleach- 
ing powder in this country. Edward 
Hill was agent for the Jarrow Chemical 
Company of Newcastle, and the Messrs. 


| Meyer were receivers of the chemicals 


of Lee, Patterson & Co. and other New- 
castle makers, in connection with their 
business as agents of a line of New- 
castle sailing vessels. Buyers were at 
that time much more closely wedded to 
special brands than they are in these 
days, and each mark coming here had 
a certain number of customers, who 
would take nothing else. The business 
done by importers was very much more 
of a wholesale character than it is now, 
their sales being to the large dealers in 
the more important cities, by whom it 
was in turn distributed to the consum- 
ing industries. The competition exist- 
ing among importers, and the charac- 
ter of their sales, created an opportun- 
ity which really amounted to an ac- 
tual necessity for the employment of 
brokers, and many of the most con- 
spicuous brokerage firms in the city at 


| that time devoted their attention pri- 


marily to the chemical trade. Among 


these houses were Messrs. Wing & 
Evans, George W. Hubbard & Co., 
Davis, Wolt & Co., Fowler & Bell, 


Theodore Bartow & Sons, Babcock & 
Cox, Parsons & Pettit, Randal H. Green 
& Sons and J. Abecasis. While some of 
these brokers did not make chemicals 
a specialty, they all handled them more 
or less in connection with the dye 
stuffs or paper trades, with which they 
were directly identified. The busy 
months for the chemical broker were 
usually in the spring and fall, before 
the canals closed, although speculative 
activity sometimes continued through 
the winter months. In such times the 
season of special activity was when it 
was announced that a Newcastle ves- 
sel, for instance, with a large stock of 


| chemicals, had put into some foreign 


port in distress. Such an announce- 


| ment would be the signal for immediate 


speculative operations, and the brokers 
were active in buying at fluctuations 


| which would now be regarded as simply 


paralyzing. There was less opportunit) 
for speculation in the Liverpool goods, 
for the reason that the supply was 
greater, and it was also easier to order 
them out by cable for steamer ship- 
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ment, even though steamer freights 
were higher than they are now. The 
disposition of speculative operators to 
occasionally take advantage of pro- 
longed inactivity and quietly buy up 
stocks, resulted in occasional move- 
ments which not only lent an interest 
to the trade that is now for the most 
part lacking, but also kept the brokers 
busy. Mr. James Pyle, now of pearline 
fame, was in those days an important 
tactor in the speculative movements in 
chemicals, his specialties being bi-carb. 
and sal soda. The narrowing of the 
channels through which chemicals are 
distributed has also leSsened the op- 
portunities for brokers, although they 
will doubtless always find more or less 
of a field in connection with tnis 
branch of trade. 


THE REVOLUTION IN DYESTUFFS. 

Twenty-five years ago the principal 
dyestufts employed in the textile indus- 
try were logwood, indigo, madder, ali- 
zarine, cochineal, lack dye, archil, cud- 
bear, fustic, barwood, Brazil wood and 
sanders wood. 

At that time attention was being first 
directed to the use of artificial alizar- 
ine, in place of natural alizarine, pro- 
duced from madder, which in a few 
years entirely repiaced the natural 
product, on account of its lower rela- 
tive cost, and its uniformity and ad- 
vantage in application. This in spite 
of the fact that a patent in this coun- 
try made the price here, $1.3U per lb. 
(although it paid no duty), while abroad 
it was selling for about 30 cents per lb. 
The patent was subsequently declared 
void by the Supreme Court, and the 
price reduced to 30 cents per lb. So 
great was the revolution that the 
french Government required the sol- 
diers’ trousers to be dyed with madder 
or alizarine made from it, in order to 
create to that extent a demand that 
might occupy the peasants of some dis- 
tricts, whose whole industry was rais- 
ing madder. 

What are now popularly known as 
the aniline dyes were then really ani- 
line dyes, although now the term prob- 


ably includes all dyes produced from 
coal tar. 


One by one natural dyestuffs have 
heen replaced by the artificial dyestuffs, 
cochineal and lac dye being replaced 
in wool dyeing by the azo scarlets, al- 
most as completely as was natural ali- 
zarine by the artificial product, the azo 
scarlets producing results more satis- 
factory at vastly lower figures, result- 
ing in great distress to those in South 
America who had grown cacti planta- 
tions for raising cochineal. 


Logwood and indigo aione, of all the 
natural dyestuffs, remain products of 
any considerable importance, and when 
account is taken of the enormous in- 
crease in consumption by the multipli- 
cation of the textile productions, it wil 
be seen that these products are not 
holding their own, as they show no 
corresponding increase, although in the 
case of logwood great changes and vasi 
advances have been made in the prod- 
uct as it comes to the consumer. 
Twenty-five years ago the dyestuff was 
sold in chips, for the most part, and 
the coloring matter extracted by the 
dyer, who never succeeded in getting 
the entire coloring matter out, and had 
the additional trouble of dealing with 
a product that decomposed and changed 
. its quality while it was on his hands 
and even in transit to the mill. 


The Americans were the first to ex- 
tract the coloring matter from the wood 
and sell extract in place of the chipped 
wood. 

During the past twenty-five years a 
singular state of affairs has existed in 
this industry. The price of the stick 
wood has advanced and the quality has 
declined. The quality of the extracts 
has advanced, and the price has de- 
clined, thus hitting the extract manu- 
facturer on all four sides, so to speak. 
The highest grade extracts of twenty- 
five, or even ten years ago, could 
scarcely be sold to-day at any figure, 
so great has been the improvement in 
the quality. 


In the year 1886 the first artificial 
coloring matter for dyeing wool black 
was placed on the market, under the 
name of naphtol black, and has been 
followed by a number of other arti- 
ficial blacks since that time, the quality 
and prices of which have been so ac- 
ceptable to the consumers that both 
in wool and cotton dyeing they are 
making rapid inroads in the consump- 
tion of logwood. Naphtol black, which 
was put on the market at 7dc. per 
pound, has been periodically reduced 
in price by the owners of the patent, 
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till now it sells at 35c. per pound. It is 
confidently predicted that before many 
years logwood, the natural dyestuff of 
the largest present consumption, will, 
like madder and cochineal, give way to 
the artificial products, The artificial 
products now on the market produce 
better results than can be obtained from 
logwood, with greater facility in applica- 


DRUG 


tion, and if the reductions in the cost | 


of manufacturing these artificial dyes 
are as great in the next five or ten 
years as they have been in 
five or ten years, it is difficult to see 
where logwood can be used at all. 
While 
wood, tor 


which is used principally 


the past | 


this has been going on in log- 


blacks, the field of largest consumption, | 


such natural dyestufis as archil, and 
cudbear, barwood, brazil wood, sanders 
wood, and, to a less extent, fustic, have 
all been practicaliy replaced by arti- 
ficial colors of superior merits, 
costs, and greater simplicity of appli- 
cation. 

Indigo has now rivals in all its 
branches of application. indigo ex- 
tract and indigotine can be replaced to 
advantage by colors from coal tar that 
are less fugitive and more economical 
to use. 

In cotton dyeing indigo is giving way 
to coal tar dyes that are easier to ap- 
ply, as fast to light, faster to washing, 
and as cheap to use. In wool dyeing 
indigo holds its own to better advan- 
tage, but here also, for many special 
purposes, it is giving place to the coal 
lar dyes. 

While this state of affairs has been 
going on in dyestuffs, there has been 
a revolution in dyeing no less remark- 
able. The days of imperics have gone 
by. Exact chemical methods are prac- 
tised in all large dye houses. iIn- 
formation which was formerly consid- 
ered isoteric has been widely and free- 
ly distributed regarding the applica- 
tion and methods for determining the 
comparative value of dyestuffs. 

The following abstract from the 
preface by Waiter M. Gardner, of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, June, 1882, 
illustrates how astonishing even at that 
late day appeared to him the revolution 
above referred to. His remarks are as 
follows: 


“The publication of this pamphlet (re- 
ferring to ‘Logwood and Its Use in 
Wool-Dyeing’) at the present time, is 
due to the initiative of ——, Drysalters, 
ete., of New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Providence, U. S. A., who, with 
sagaciy and enterprise, have in the 
same way already issued several works 
for gratuitous distribution to those en- 
gaged in the dyeing industry. The fact 
that Messrs. —— find it commercially 


| 
lower | 





possible to undertake a work of this | 


character illustrates in a notable way 
how fast and how far we have traveled 
during the last twenty years, or even 
ten years, although the old idea of 
keeping things secret ‘dies hard.’”’ 
No history of dyestuffs, however brief, 
is in any way complete without some- 
thing more definite on coal-tar dyes. 
An account of the advancement made 
in the coal-tar dye industry within the 
past quarter century is practically a 
complete commercial history of this 
g eat branch of chemistry. Twenty- 
five years ago the only important coa!l- 
tar dyes upon the market were mauve, 
aurine, magenta, methyl blue, dipheny- 
lamine blue, water biue, aikali biue, ani- 
line blue, methyl green, safronine, Hof- 
man’s violet and methyl violet. Benzy} 
violet and magdala red had just ap- 
peared, and artificial alizarine was be- 
ing produced in small quantities. Al 
of these bodies, with the exception of 
alizarine, belong to but two chemical 
groups—the triphenyl-methane group 
and the safranine group—and had been 
obtained by the oxidation and furthei 
reatment of aniline or its homologues. 
‘hemists had not dreamed of the pos- 
sibilities that lay dormant in the csemi- 
‘als at hand. They were all working 
within the narrow confines of the field, 
paying no attention to the inviting 
fruits just beyond. The chemistry of 
the reaction was but little understood 
and hence the yields and purity of the 
products were unsatisfactory. The 
dyeing methods were crude and labori- 
ous, and the shades thus produced were 
dull and far from those desired. Al- 
though investigations into the theoreti- 
cal conditions had been made for a 
number of years, it was not until about 
1870 that the universities really appre- 
ciated the commercial importance of 
thorough investigations and extensions 
of this branch, All the energies of the 
German schools were now bent in this 
direction, supplemented by the work of 
the chemists of the English firms that 


had already placed the above men- 
tioned colors upon the market. The 
result was almost instantaneous. Not 


|; of new reactions grew somewhat less, 
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only were the two known groups great- 
ly enlarged, but entirely new depar- 
tures were made. Each discovery 
opened the way to others, and the col- 
ors increased in number.and usefulness 
with great rapidity. 

The groups that received the most at- 
tention were, naturally, the tripnenyl- 
methane groups. The method of pro- | 
ducing magenta from toluidine aniline | 
and arsenic acid found a commercial 
competitor in the method of Coupier, 
in which nitrobenzine is used. The 
decreased cost of this latter metnod | 
soon caused a decided fall in the price 
of this then valuable color, ‘khe pro- 
duction of the acid dyeing magenta, by 
sulphonation of magenta, increased tne 
consumption of the latter, and the prin- 
cip.e of sulphonation here applied found 
application in many other cases, result- 
ing in the production of many useful 
dyestuffs, New violets, greens, blues 
and reds followed until the possibilities 





and the attention of the chemists di- 
verged into other lines. The safranines 
were thoroughly investigated and re- 
sulted in the manufacture of indulines, 
Which althougn known before, had re- 
ceived but little commercial attention. 
the neutral blues foliowed in 1882 and 
the idazines in 1888, from the works 
of Leopold Cassella & Co., by whom 
other more valuable safranine reds 
were placed upon the market with- 
in a few years. The purity of the 
Shades of the various’ safranines 
when dyed upon mordanted cotton, 
made them of great use and value, 
and the consumption of these col- 
ors Was very large until they were 
superseded by the direct dyeing reds, 
of which mention is made later. 





The production of fluorescein by 
Baeyer, in 1871, and its subsequent 
bromination and formation of eosine by 
Caro, in 1874, opened an entirely new 
field, and resulted in the formation of 
a line of colors, that, for certain pur- 
poses, is still unsubstituted. The 
eosines thus formed were followed by 
erythosines, in 1876, when iodine was 
substituted for bromine, and the phlox- 
ines produced from dichloro-fluorescein 
and bromine, and rose bengal from di- 
chlore fluorescein and iodine. A thor- 
ough investigation into the composi- 
tion of these bodies by Gnehm, Nolting, 
Ceresole, Bayer and others resulted in 
the substitution of dimethyl or diethyl- 
amidophenol for the resorcine in the 
formation of fluoresce_n, and the bright 
red shades of rhodamine (1887), thus 
formed soon made them of great com- 
mercial interest, The beautiful fluores- 
cent effect of dyeings made with these 
colors and their adaptability for silk 
dyeing and lake forming, has given 
them a place in commerce from which 
they have not been supplanted, 


Caro’s investigations upon nitroso- 
dimethyl-aniline and lLauth’s experi- 
ments with the oxidation of p-phen- 
olene-diamine in the presence of sul- 
phur resulted in the simultaneous dis- 
covery, in 1876, of methylene blue by 
Caro and of Lauth’s violet by Lauth. 
Bernthsen’s elaborate investigations 
proved the chemical relation between 
these two bodies, and opened the way 
for gallocyanine by Kochlin in 1881, the 
Thionine blues by Ullrich in 1885 and 
the new methylene blues by Hoffman 
and Weinberg, chemists employed by 
Cassella, in 1890. The neutral reds 
and neutral violets, bodies of somewhat 
simlar constitution, appeared in 1S79. 

Baeyer’s classic investigations into 
the composition of indigo resu.ted, in 
1880, in the artificial formation of this 
dye stuff. The method of its first 
formation from _ nitro-phenyl-p:opiolic 
acid forbid its commercial production, 





but later discoveries place its success- 
ful manufacture among the near pos- 
sibi-ities. The substitution of indigo 
by other coa.-tar blucs wi.l, however, 
rob the commercial tormation of the 
vegetable dye of the greater portion of 
its financial value. 

It had long been known that the 
purity of magenta depended upon the 
elimination of phosphine—a_ yellow 
coloring matter—which was produced 
as a by-product in the ‘ormation of 


magenta. Hoffman snowed, in 186%), 
that this is an acridine body, and 
Oehler and Bender produced, in 158/ 


and 18S8¥, the acridine yellows and or- 
anges and benzoflavine. 

Green and Rosenheck opened an en- 
tirely new group of colors when thcy 
discovered, in 1888, that the methyla- 
tion of dihydro thio toluidine produced 
a product which they called Thioflavine 
T., dyeing mordanted cotton a clear 
greenish yellow, and the subsequent 
discovery of Rosenbeck, another of Cas- 
sella’s chemists, that the sulphonation 
of this mordant-dyeing body produced a 
direct dyeing yellow—Thioflavine S.— 
was entirely unexpected and novel, 
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The changes that have been wrought 
in the alibarine group within the last 
twenty-five years are extremely in- 
teresting. In 1870 the only known mem- 
ber of this group was the alizarine red, 
and this was produced entirely from 
the madder plant. In 1869 its artificial 
production from the sulphonic acids of 
anthraquinove was noted by Graebe, 
Liebermann and Perkins, and its com- 
mercial production immediately under- 
taken by the last named. The interest 
thus awakened in this valuable coloring 
matter resulted in the almost complete 
extermination of the madder growing 
industry, as well as in the discovery of 
numerous other alizarine colors, as the 
blues, oranges, yellows, browns and 
reds. 


Although azo-bodies had been known 
for some years, aniline yellow having 
been discovered in 1861 by Mene, and 
introduced into the markets in 1863 by 
Simpson, Maule & Nicholson, they still 
met with but a limited application, and 
it was not until 1879 that the first acid- 
dyeing azo color found its way into 
commerce, it having been discovered 
by Griess the previous year. This 
opened an era in the coal-tar colors 
that was most. successful from the 
start. The number of combinations 
possible from the various amines and 
phenols was unlimited, and it was from 
this date that the manufacturing of 
coal-tar dyes commenced to assume the 
gigantic proportions that it now pos- 
sesses. The brilliancy of the shades, 
the ease of the dyeing methods, the 
permanency of the results and the low 
cost of production caused the chemists 
to turn their energies in this direction. 


The most interesting and valuable 
discovery made in this series of colors 
was the production of naphtol black, in 
1885, by Hoffman and Weinberg. With- 
in the last few years a number of mor- 
dant-dyeing azo colors possessing good 
fastness have been discovered. 


The investigations into the reactions 
incident to the production of azo colors 
led to the discovery, first mentioned by 
Griess in 18S4, that diamido bodies are 
capable of diazotization, and that, when 
combined with amines or phenols the 
resulting coloring matters possess the 
most valuable property of dyeing un- 
mordanted cotton. This discovery was 
supplemented by Martius, who found in 
1885 that the above reaction took place 
in two st2ps, one molecule of the amine 
of phenol combining first, and then the 
remaining molecule. He took advan- 
tage of this reaction and aded first one 
molecule of a certain amine or phenol, 
and when the combination was com- 
plete added another molecule of a dif- 
ferent amine or phenol producing the 
so-called mixed tetrazo dyes. The value 
of these two discoveries cannot be 
over-estimated, and within the inter- 
vening ten years they have completely 
revolutionized the dyeing industry. The 
first color of this group, Congo Red 4 B, 
was rapidly followed by other direct 
dyeing colors of various shades. One 
of the most valuable discoveries in this 
connection was the production of a di- 
rect dyeing cotton black by Gans (of 


Leopold Cassella & Co.) in 1889. This 
was the first coal tar color pro- 
ducing black upon cotton, and its 


introduction marked a new era, as the 
blacks which have *ollowed it have re- 
pleaed logwood and are rapidly replac- 
ing aniline black for this purpose. Nu- 
merous additions have been made to 
this line of directdyeing colors, until to- 
day it is possible to obtain any desired 
shade with the greatest ease. The 
many advantages and superior proper- 
ties of these substantive dyes have 
caused their extended application, and 
have resulted in their adoption in the 
place of the adjective dyes at one time 
used so extensively. 

The fo mation of azo colors upon the 
fibre, as in paranitraniline dyeing, and 
in the diazotization and developing of 
the Diamine and simlar colors, the oxi- 
dation of coloring matters upon the 
fibre with bluestone or chrome; the dye- 
ing of colors and the subsequent lake 
formation with a metallic salt, and the 
many other methods now in use, are the 
natura] results of the modern dyestuffs 
employed. 

An idea of the extent and growth of 
this industry can be gained from the 
fact that impure magenta which sold 
for $100 per pound can now be pur- 
chased in a pure crystal form for 90 
cents, and blue which brought $500 is 
now sold for $1. Last year Germany 
alone exported about 80,000,000 pounds 
of coal-tar dyes, at an estimated value 
of $25,000,000. 

The coal-tar dye industry as we find it 
to-day is practically the result of the 
past twenty-five years—a growth which 
is probably unequalled in any other 
branch of science or of trade. 
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_INTER-STATE 


COTTON OIL CO,sosian Macy's 


SONS, 


RECEIVERS OF 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Crushers of 


(ceewtens COTTONSEED 


COTTONSEED OIL} .. OIL. 
COTTONSEED MEAL — 
COTTONSEED HULLS 
LINTERS & 
COTTONSEED HULL ASHES 


Correspondence solicited. 





CRUDE and REFINED. 


191 FRONT STREET, = NEW YORK. 





E. H. FERGUSON, President. R. C. WAGGENER, Treasurer. J. J. CAFFREY, Secretary. 


KENTUCKY REFINING CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. U. S. A. 
REFINERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


COTTONSEED OIk: 


“ECLIPSE ’ BUTTER OIL “SNOWFLAKE” PRIME SUMMER WHITE: 


White CYS Oil. White C/S Oil. 
SUMMER } velow 5 Oil WINTER PRESSED | vijiow C75 oil 


Summer and Winter White ‘ Miners” Oil Yellow and White Cottonseed Stearine 
Crude ¢./$ Oil “Red Star” Soap Soap Stock 


Tank Cars Furnished Free for Sales or Purchases 


SPHCIALTIBS: 











“SNOWFLAKE” PRIME CRESS WHITE.—This oft is pre pred. enpectally. fos Lest Compounders; is sweet and wholesome, being bleached’ 
without a particle of acid. A trial means you will use no ot ECLIP L.—A strictly, choice ansttante Oil selected an prepared 
especially for Butter Mun ateovameen; equalled by none other ‘tor outer. oor aie? «DEL MONIC coT i is brand of Cooking Oil 

needs no introduction; speaks for its elf, and for Culixary Purposes is synonymous with finest. “NONPAREIL” “SALA. OIL.—A strictl nter 
Pressed Oil, monaret « os ressly for rematete, Culinary and Salad Purposes; guaranteed to remain bright and _limpid at 32 = Fahr. ‘“ NTUCKY 
REFINING CO.’sS” TER PRESSED OILS.—Guaranteed pure and to remain bright and limpid at 32 Deg. Fahr. The very best made for any climate. 


QUOTATIONS FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION’ 


KENTUCKY REFINING CO, 77 "3320%8%o7"""" 


Cable Address: ‘*REFINERY,” LOUISVILLE. 
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THE WHOLESALE DRUG TRADE. 


The changes that have occurred in 


the wholesale drug trade in the city of | 


New York or elsewhere during the ex- 
istence of the Reporter, have been only 
such as have been common to all other 
branches of trade. Beyond the changes 
which time naturally works among 
those engaged in any branch of trade 
during such a period, the general ten- 
dency has been to reduce the number 
of houses chiefly through the diversion 
of trade to other centers, a result that 
has been brought about by increased 
and more economical transportation 
facilities, and also by the growth of the 
country to an extent which has de- 
veloped new jobbing centers, thus rob- 
bing the older distributing points of the 
business which formerly flowed to them. 
A glance over the list of most of those 
who were engaged in the drug and al- 
lied branches in 1871, as copied from 
the business directory of that date, will 
recall to the minds of the members of 
the trade many names which for a 
number of years have been scarcely 
spoken, except in reminiscence, so com- 
pletely have the individuals passed out 
of the trade. The importers of drugs, 
who formerly constituted a_ distinct 
class, have absolutely ceased to exist as 
such, the business having been so far 
merged into that of jobbing that the 
houses which twenty-five years ago or 
more were exclusively jobbers have fora 
number of years past done a large share 
of their own importing, and have also 
been sellers of package goods to a large 
extent, while the few originally im- 


porting houses which have remained in | 


trade have only done so by adopting 
more of the jobbing features and be- 
coming, to a very much larger extent 
than formerly, distributers to all 
classes of buyers, excepting the smalier 
retail trade. 
pensed quite largely with the services 
of brokers, who formerly constituted an 
important element in the drug trade. 
Of those which are ranked as jobbing 
houses which existed twenty-five years 
ago, at least twenty-two have gone out 
of business, leaving no _ successors, 
while the number of those remaining 
to-day without change of name is really 


This change has also dis- | 


| der somewhat modified rules and with | 





but five, viz. McKesson & Robbins, 
Oo. H. Jadwin, Eimer & Amend, | 
R. W. Robinson & Son and E. 
Fougera & Co., although the firm 


of Schieffelin & Co. has undergone 
no further change than the dropping 
of the initials of the late W. H. Schief- 
telin, who was then its head. The 
great extension of the field of manufac- 


turing pharmacy has led to important | 


changes in the methods of the busi- 
ness, but has added many more con- 
cerns than it has been the means 
wiping out. 
that line, however, and which was foi 
many years conspicuous in the phar- 


maceutical business, namely, Tilden & | 


Co., has practically gone out of busi- 
ness entirely within the period we are 
considering, while numerous others, 
larger than were ever dreamed of twen- 
ty-five years ago, have come into ex- 
istence, and made for themselves a 
place which had not previously been 
known to exist. The effect of this form 
of distributing manufactured drugs to 
the retail trade has naturally concen- 
trated the business to a considerable 
extent, and has in a measure been Fre- 
sponsible for the reduction that has oc- 
curred in the ranks of the brokers and 
others who formerly served the vaster 
army of distributing houses. Aside 
from these features the trade has not 
been marked by any events of great 
moment. The organization, of the 
Drug, Paint and Chemical Exchange 


in 1881 was an event which for a time | 


exerted some influence upon the drug 
trade, but the interests involved in the 
business were not wide enough, nor 
were the opportunities for speculation 
sufficiently numerous to maintain such 
an institution. The exchange formally 
organized on July 13, 1881, at a meet- 
ing presided over by Col. F. W. Ster- 
ry, and of which L. H. Cress acted as 
secretary. The election of officers re- 
sulted in the choice of George M. Ol- 
cott as president, E. L. Molineux as 
vice-president, L. H. Cress secretary, 
I. S, Coffin treasurer, Edward Hill, W. 
S. Mersereau, John McKesson, Jr., 
Charles F, Sanborn J. Seaver Page. 
Francis E. Dodge and James R. Town- 
send as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Julius W. Tiemann, John L. 
Riker and Lewis Morris as Arbitration 


Committee, and Charles S. Rutherford | 
and Andrew B. Rogers, Jr., as inspect- | 


ors of election. The first business session 
was held on Monday, July 25, 1881, and 
from that time on they were continued 
regularly for many months. A com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Lewis Mor- 
ris, Cortlandt St. John, George Dix, 


William 4. Ebbitt and James A. Hatry 
was appointed a \ 3 


later to 


of | 
One of the first houses in | 


| condition that his name should not be 








! 
formulate a plan governing a “call’’ 
of some of the leading drugs, which was 
to be held daily, and this committee re- 
ported on Oct, 26 a list of goods and | 
minimum quantities to be dealt in un- 
der the “call,” with the rules govern- 
ing such’ transactions. These were 
adopted, and the first ‘‘call’’ was made 
on Monday Oct. 31, 1881, considerable 
business being done then, but after a 
few days’ trial it was suspended for 
some weeks, when it was revived un- 


a more restricted list of articles to be 
dealt in, and was continued for several | 
months. It did not, however, prove a 
success, and the exchange itself be- 
came practically inoperative after an | 
existence of less than two years. A 
more recent attempt at organization re- 
sulted in forming the Drug Trade Sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade | 
and Transportation, which has now ex- 
isted for more than five years, and has 
offered an opportunity for the trade to 
take combined action upon legislative 
and other matters in a way that has 
been of general benefit. The sub-or- 
ganization of the jobbing druggists has 
been especially useful to that branch 
of the business, and other departments 
of the trade, through their special com- 
mittees, have also accomplished consid- | 
erable good. The most successful or- | 
ganization of the drug trade, however 
has been the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, which was formed in | 
1882, growing out of the Western As- | 
sociation that had been formed seven 
years earlier. This organization is re- 
ferred to at so much length in the rem- | 
iniscence and views of “an old drum- 
mer” which we print further on, that 
it is scarcely necessary to make more | 
extended allusion to it in connection 
with the New York trade. The chrono- 
iogical list which we print elsewhere in 
this paper contains the names of many 
of those who were conspicuous in the 
business twenty-five years ago, and the 
recollection of whom must be recalled | 
Vividly by any attempt to review the | 
history of the trade during that pe- | 
| 





riod. Prominent among those names 


| are Edward H. Stabler, William Chris- | 


fie:'d, Phillip Schieffelin, Henry Haydock, 
Lewis Morris, John D, Dix, Daniel C. 
Robbins, John McKesson, William A. 
Gellately, R. J. Dodge, E. H. Marsh, 
W. H. Schieffelia and Wm. Henry Hall, 
all of whom have passed out of the 
trade in New York, while the list of 
those equally prominent in other sec- 
tions of the country is almost as pro- 
bortionately extended, 


THE INTERIOR JOBBING DRUG- | 
GIST. 


During the last Christmas holidays 
the editor of the Reporter met on 
Broadway an old-time Western “drum- | 
mer,” whose personal experience of the | 
Western drug trade covered a very 
long period of years, and whose per- 
sonal relations to the houses that have | 
existed west of the Alleghanies since 
before the war were of such a charac- 
ter as to make his reminiscences not 
onl¥ very comprehensive but decided- 
ly interesting. An explanation of what 
the Reporter was trying to doin this 
anniversary number enlisted the inter- 
est of the “old drummer” to an extent 
that finally induced him to accept an 
invitation to dinner and submit to a 
subsequent interview, upon the sole | 


mentioned, as he is still going in and 
out among his old customers, and, al- 
though nothing that he might say 
would be intended to give offence, he 
did not wish to take the chance of be- 
ing chided by any of them for any of 
his statements. So after dinner, and 
when the services of a stenographer 
had been called in, the old drummer 
proceeded to unravel as follows: 
“Previous to the war the drug trade 
of the West was practically controlled 
by the colossal houses of New York 
city, most of whom have since passed 
away. The same may be said of some 
of the larger houses just west of the 
Alleghanies; for example, the city of 
Buffalo. Spencer & Bullymore con- 
ducted quite an extensive business up 
the chain of lakes. They have not 
been in existence for a quarter of a 
century. Next, the city of Pittsburgh; 
B. A. Fahnestock & Co. did a very ex- 
tensive business down the Ohio River 
and throughout the Southern States. 
B. L. Fahnestock & Co., R. EB. Sellers | 
& Co. and Harris & Ewing were also 
prominent in the trade. All these | 
houses are out of business, but the 
prestige of that city as a drug market 
has been ably maintained and con- 
trolled by George A. Kelly & Co., and 
those who contested with that firm for | 
the field. I might next mention the 
city of Cincinnati. F. E. Suire & Co., | 
a large house for its day, sold goods 
all over the State of Ohio, all the | 





| merous Western 





way up to Lake Erie, under Cleveland’s 
nose and all through the South. R. 
McCready & Co., in the same city, were 
also one of the large firms. Both of 
these houses passed out of business 
years ago, besides seven other firms 
who have struck their colors since 1876. 

“While these changes were taking 
place there sprung up in the West en- 
terprising, energetic, wholesale 


| large field 


drug- | 


gists, who have since fairly acquired | 
the right to be called the colossal 
wholesale druggists of America. They | 


have wrested the trade away from the | 


East. I may say there are now only 
two houses left in New York city who 
aggressively canvasscd the 
trade twenty-five years ago, viz.: Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins and Schieffelin & Co. 


The old idea that the drug business is | 


all profit has been pretty well explod- 
ed, As evidence of the fact, three 
wholesale drug houses have discontin- 
ued business during the past year in 


the State of New York—Hubbard Drug | 


Co, Buffalo; Fonda Drug Co., Albany, 
and Tarrant & Co of New York. Evi- 
dently, the wholesale drug business is 
not all profit and the weeding-out pro- 
cess has not yet ceased. The truth is 
there is practicaily no margin left for 
lack of experience, lack of capital and 
absence of Dutch economy. Losing 
sight of either of these factors is sure 
to wipe out all profit, and disaster will 


| surely follow, if all three do not exist. 


“Immediately after the war, follow- 
ing that era of prosperity, numerous 
drug houses sprung up in the West. 
The majority have survived; a few 
have succumbed because of the reasons 
just mentione The experience of nu- 
jobbers has clearly 
fact that a medium 
wholesale drug business can be con- 
ducted more economically and more 
successfully than a large wholesale 
drug business, the o!d contrary theory 
having been’ thoroughly exploded. 
Wholesale druggists, say such as you 
will find in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, To- 
ledo and Detroit and other cities of 
that size, can make more net profit 
on capital invested than the colossal 
houses of Chicago, St. Louis or New 
York. The wholesale drug business 
of the various cities of the West can 
only control profitably the business in 


demonstrated the 


| the territory that is naturally tributary 


to each city, and the adoption of the 
contract system has very materially 
aided that fact. Proprietary articles 
now constitute fully one-half of the 
sales of the wholesale drug business, 
and, as all these goods are delivered 
to all buyers, it places every little job- 
ber on a strong footing to command 


the vrade in his naturally tributary 
territory. It makes the large whole- 
sale druggist powerless to wrest the 


trade from the smaller wholesale drug- 
gist. 

“About the close or during the war 
Chicago and St. Louis sprung into great 
prominence as colossal drug markets. 
The Chicago patronage has been con- 
siderably divided up among several 
very strong and well-managed firms. 
The St. Lou!s trade has been confined 
more to two or three houses, whilst 
the trade in St. Paul has been held well 
in hand by a single firm, although the 
immense trade of the Northwest has 
offered a field for a progressive house 
to grow up at Minneapolis, of which 
ex-President Eliel is the chief. In 
connection with this house in St. Paul 
I might mention that its history, or 
that of its founder, reads almost like 
a romance. About thirty-five years 
ago there rode forth from the East a 
consumptive young man, who, it was 
said, had only a few months to live, in 
search of health. He rode on and on, 
following the setting sun, and finally 
pitched his tent in St. Paul, where now 
may be seen as a result the greatest 
wholesale drug house of the Northwest, 
still managed by the yet very-much- 
alive young man, Daniel R. Noyes, who 
started in quest of health, and found it, 
as well as a fortune. 


“Can I recall other incidents? Well, 
here goes. In 1847, C. F. G. Meyer 
and his brother left the ‘Vaterland”’ 
in search of a new world. They land- 
ed at New Orleans and steamed up the 
Mississippi River, on their way to the 
interior, and a few days later may have 
been seen, in the absence of railways, 
tramping into Fort Wayne with all 
their earthly goods in a little pack on 
their backs. To-day they hold, per- 
haps, the most envied position in the 
drug trade of this country, all created 
by industry, economy and a standard 


Western | 





was the proprietor of a store, and con- 
tinued to lay ene brick upon an .th: 
until the proud structure in St. Louis 
was completed. In order to enter a 
of operations Meyer Bros. 
& Co. opened a house in St. Louis at a 
time where there was already estab- 


| lished a most powerful competitor, of 


which the late James Richardson was 
the head. James Richardson in the 
drug trade was a very prominent and 
conspicuous figure. He was a man of 
sterling qualities and a natural orator, 
one who would have distinguished him- 
self had been trained for the bar 
or political life. It was not his good 
fortune to have been given educational 
facilities in early youth. His early 
days were spent as a workman at 
stone-cutting and dressing in New 
England. He finally embarked in the 
grocery ‘business in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, and from there into the whole- 
sale drug business in the city of St. 
Louis. The great house that was 
reared under his immediate manage- 
ment is certainly evidence of his grand 
ability. His house at one time did the 
largest business of any drug jobbing 
firm in the United States. The Rich- 
ardson house, as we all know, passed 
away in a single night, and, unlike old 
Phoenix, never rose from its ashes, but 
did very much better in pocketing a 
huge roll of fire insurance cash. It 
was the cleanest clcsing out of a drug 
stock on record. The next figure to 
bob up in my mind is Daniel Meyers. 
He began his business career as a 
newsboy. I used to see him about 
forty years ago, a cheery, hopeful, 
hustling newsboy on the railway from 
Cleveland to Columbus. A few years 
later I called on a new firm in Cleve- 
land—Benton, Meyers & Canfield—and 
to my surprise there was the newsboy 
doing all the buying and all the sell- 
ing for the firm. I must mention him 
as one who always found time to hear 
what a traveling man had to offer. 
Traveling salesmen receive so many 
uncalled-for snubs from snob buyers 
they will ever cherish one like Daniel 
Mevers, who always treated all com- 
ers with cordial kindness. I will place 
him second to none as an all-around 
wholesale druggist. 

“Among the conspicuous characters 
in Western trade, and one that as long 
as the present generation of wholesale 
druggists lasts will be remembered 
with considerable pleasure, was the 
late Theodore H. Hinchman of Detroit, 
who established one of the first whole- 
sale drug stores west of the Allegha- 
nies. But few thoroughly understood 
and knew him, and he had to be well 
known to be understood properly. To 
many he seemed ascetic and severe and 


nie 


| void of humor, but to those who knew 


him he was a veritable Artemus Ward. 
He had a wonderful appreciation of 
wit and humor, and in the conduct of 
his business and his business career 
from beginning to end it was one of 
truthfulness and sterling integrity. His 
example was one well worthy the emu- 
lation of the entire trade. 


“The trade in Chicago had a great 
era of prosperity during the war and 
a few years after the close of the war. 
Some of the firms that were prominent 
during the war have gince gone out of 
existence—J. H. Reed & Co., Tallman 
& King and Hurlbut & Co.—and nu- 
merous changes among other houses. 
Perhaps the most prominent figure in 
the trade at the close of the war was 
the late Henry W. Fuller. Of the 
prominent houses there now remain 
the Fuller & Fuller house, Lord, Owen 
& Co., Peter Van Schaack & Sons, 
Robert Stevenson & Co. and Mor- 
rison, Plummer & Co. In this connec- 


| tion it is a fact worthy of note, because 


| in the 


of honesty and fairness seldom to be | 


met with in commercial pursuits. C. 
F. G. Meyer carried the spirit of the 
Golden Rule into his daily business. 
Two or three years after C. F. G. Mey- 
er arrived at Fort Wayne he was em- 
ployed as an apprentice in the drug 
business, and after a short interval he 


not known to many of the trade, that 
O. F. Fuller, the head of the Fuller & 
Fuller house, was not a relative of his 
former partner, Henry W. Fuller. The 
latter, while a man of great ability, 
was better qualified for a professional 
career than for mercantile life. O. F. 
Fuller is the real architect of that 
house, and the proud position it holds 
trade is due very largely to his 
years of close attention to affairs, 
combined with a grand business ca- 
pacity. 

“Milwaukee, which at one time was 
quite a prominent distributing point for 
drugs, has been considerably hemmed 
in by the growth of the houses that 
have sprung up in St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Grand Rapids and La Crosse, 
further demonstrating the theory that 
local drug houses can compete suc- 
cessfully against the larger markets. 


| Active progressive houses have also 
| sprung up in Kansas Clty, Omaha, 
Denver, Atchison, St. Joe, Leaven- 


worth, Lincoln, Salt Lake, and in the 
Southwest at Dallas, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Waco, San Antonio, Fort Worth, 


etc.” 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Standard Articles of Household Consumption fo- Domestic and Export Trade, 
The following wel!-known Specialties are manufactureJ only by us: 


Cottolene—A. wholesome, nutritious cooking fat, better than lard and cheaper 
than butter. 

Gold Dust—The best Washing Powder in the market. Cleans everything 
quicker, better and cheaper than any other cleansing compound. 


Copco Soap—a white, floating soap, pure and cleansing. Perfect for the bath 
and fine laundry work. 


Santa Claus Soap—A superior laundry soap for general household use. 


Also the Highest Grade Lard Compound, and a General Line of Lanndry Soaps. 


BRANCHES; St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco, Montreal. 











Heapquarters: Chicago, Ill. General Cable Address, ‘‘ COTTOLENE.” 


JAMES M. ADAMS 


(Successor to WILLIAM WARDEN & SONS, NEW YORK.) 


EXPORT COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Oils, Tallow, Stearines, Grease, &e. 
Oil Cake and Meal 


4 Stone Street . NEW YORK | 


CAYUGA LAKE HOUSE 


SHELDRAKE (On Cayuga Lake), N. Y. 

















A Most Delightful Place to Spend the Heated Term. Cool Breezes from the Lake. 
Special Hop Every Saturday Night. 


Boating, Fishing, Lawn Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys 


Curativa Sulphur Springs, 
Orchestra, Livery, 
200-Acre Farm ‘in Connection 


Pictaresque, Healthy, 
High Altitude, Fruis in Aban- 
dance, No Mosquitoes, 


Fine Bicycle Roads, 
Lawn Tennis Court, 
Boating, Fishing. 


No Dampness, No Maiaria, 
Electric Lights, Elevators, 
Special Rates to Families. 





Write or Telegraph for Illustrated Pamphlet and Rates to Dudley S. Phinny., Proprietor." 


TWO HOURS FROM ROCHESTER via L.V.R.R. 
EICHT HOURS FROM NEW YORK. ° . . 


This delightful resort is open for reception of guests during the Summer months under new management, having been 











thoroughly renovated and extensive alterations made in every department. 
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“How does the quality of goods sold 


by the wholesale drug trade compare | 


with the quality sold thirty years ago?” 

“Well, there is almost as much differ- 
ence as between day and night. To- 
day the trade, retail and wholesale, are 
very intelligent as to the quality of 
drugs and chemicals, and as a result 
of the formation of the Western Drug- 
gists’ Association, and of local 
drug exchanges throughout the West, 
as well as _ the organization of 
State Pharmaceutical Societies through- 
out the country, a very much 
higher standard of commercial hon- 
esty prevails, and as a further re- 
sult, to-day there is scarcely a whole- 
saler to be found who does not take 
special pains to supply his patrons 
with the very highest standard of drugs 
that he is able to obtain. To-day so- 
phistication and adulteration have now 
moved so far West that they must be 
tumbling over themselves in the ice- 
‘bergs of Alaska. Now of course there are 
exceptions to this rule, as there are ex- 
ceptions to all rules. The most stringent 
legislation against crime does _ not 
wholly abolish crime, but it may be said 
in this connection, and I desire to em- 
phasize that fact, that the wholesale 
druggists in the Westérn country who 
have forged to the front, and who have 
been the most successful, are the firms 
that have rigidly adhered to the policy 
of filling orders only with the best 
quality of drugs to be obtained. 

“How many millionaires do I know 
that were created as a result of con- 
ducting a jobbing drug business? 

“Well, there are none to be found 
West of the Alleghanies, whilst every 
other commercial pursuit that I can 
think of numbers its’ millionaires, 
though with less ability and less capi- 
tal to begin with. 


THE N. W. D. A. 


‘“‘What is my recollection of the origin 
of the Western Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association? 

“Well, as clearly as I can remember, 
about February, 1876, James S. Burd- 
sal] of Cincinnati organized a local drug 
exchange for the purpose of creating 
a better feeling and comparing notes 
for the betterment of the trade. After- 
ward circulars were issued to the en- 
tire Western drug trade, resulting in 
the trade meeting at Indianapolis in 
March, 1876. The platform of the lo- 
cal drug exchange of Cincinnati, written 
ty Mr. Burdsall, -vas adopted verbatim 
by the Western Wholesale Druggists 
Association, and has since been per- 
petuated by the present N. W.D.A. A 
great mistake in diplomacy is thought 
by many of the old-timers at the West 
to have been made at this meeting in 
not electing the late Henry W, Fulle: 
as president of the association. There 
always has been, as you know, a good 
deal of rivalry between Chicago and 
St. Louis, and in this particular case 
there was an amount of personal feel- 
ing entertained which many people be- 
lieve largely influenced Mr. Fuller's 
Subsequent action. Before the election 
of a president Mr. Fuller so far showed 
himself to be in accord with the objects 
of the meeting as to offer a resolution 
of thanks to the Cincinnati jobbers fo: 


inaugurating the movement that haa 
resulted in the organization of the 
Western Druggists’ Association, but 


lace. on he withdrew from the meéting, 
and before doing so arrayed himsel. 
against the object and _ especially 
against the proposed contract plan, 
which he attacked as unmercantile, in 
contravention with the laws of trade, 
and as illegal because attempting to re- 
strict the freedom of trade and opposed 
to the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand, which he maintained must 
govern prices on all articles’ of 
merchandise. How far this apparent 
change of opinion was influenced by 
personal pique of course nobody ever 
knew, but I give the instance simply 
as a bit of gossip which hag been re- 
called a good many times by different 
pecple in the trade. In this connec- 
tion it has also been frequently Tre- 
marked that the opinion of Mr. Fuller 
concerning the legality of the rebate 
plan was in strong contrast to that 
afterward render2d ‘by his brother, 
Chief Justice Fuller of the United 
States Supreme Court, in the case 
brought against J. D. Park & Sons for 
violating their contract governing the 
gale of Wistar’s Wild Cherry Balsam. 
Jn that decision, which was against 
Park & Sons, Chief Justice Fuller said 
that ‘the owners of a proprietary arti- 
cle had the right to prevent competition 
between purchasers, and that purchas- 
ers were entitled to such protection as 
was reasonably necessary for their 
benefit.’ I believe those were almost 
his exact words. 

*Jt is quite remarkable indeed that 


| 
| 
| 


this legal bulwark shielding the trade 
and proprietors was erected by John D. 
Park & Son, and that Chief Justice Ful- 
ler should render an opinion so diamet- 
rically opposite to the position taken 
by his brother. 

“As an amusing incident in connection 
with the position which John D. Park 


& Sons ‘have occupied toward the N. W. | 
by | 


D. A. I recall 
them, I think, 


issued 
which I 


cartoon 
1882, 


a 


in will 


send you if you care to reproduce it in | 
| and all became harmonious. That was 


this connection (the cartoon is repro- 
duced herewith, Editor O. P. & D. R.) 
This was quite funny at the time it 
was issued, but it is even more amus- 
ing now to note how positions have 
changed, and how the animal outside of 
the fence now should more properly be 
labeled with the initials of the Cincin- 





nati concern, which has appealed to the | 
courts to help it procure a share of the | 
fruits of the field without obeying the | 


rules of the proprietor. 
“Trifling progress was made by the 
Western Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 


tion to move the Eastern proprietors to | 
idopt a system for the sale of their ar- | 


‘icles that would insure a profit to the 
jobber, until the year 
meeting in Cincinnati in 1881, when 
the chairmanship of the _ Proprie- 
tary Committee was accepted by 
Daniel Meyers, of the firm of 
Benton,, Meyers & Co., with the 
distinct understanding that he might 
chose his associates and follow out his 
own plan in his efforts to bring about 
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“OUR CONTRACT FILLD 
WHICH 5S NOW RIPENING, 
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following the 


| 


feeling of our Western friends and the 
needs of such a meeting and said to 
that well-known figure in the Boston 
trade, and one whom all highly es- 
teemed and loved, the late Solomon Car- 
ter: “Carter, this seems to be a very 
dry meeting.” ‘Uncle Solomon” agreed 
with this proposition, and at once 
made his exit from the room, soon re- 
turning followed with a waiter and sev- 
eral bottles on ice. It is useless to add 
that here was a generous flow of soul, 


the origin of the New England Drug 
Exchange, which, some years later, at 
one of their annual banquets, elected 
Daniel Meyers as an honorary mem- 
ber, and introduced him on that occa- 
sion as the Father of the New England 
Drug Exchange. 

“The last annual meeting of the West- 


ern Wholesale Druggists Associat.on 
was held in Cleveland in November, 
1882. That meeting was largely at- 


tended by the representatives of the 
East, and at the request of the East the 
name of the association was changed 
to its present name—the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 

“T very vividly recall the first meet- 
ing of the N, W. D. A in the city of 
New York in 1883. It was the first 
time in the history of this country tnat 
the drug trade of the United States met 
face to face in a convention or at a 
banquet table. 

“Say, Mr. Peters, do you recall what 
the Governor of South Carolina wired 





WE ARE,AND HAVE BEEN HUNGRY 
TO TASTE SOME OF ITS FRUITS.” 


Paes? W.W.D Aso” 
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The largest buyers 
of proprietary articles in the West 
were selected as associates on that 
sommittee—James Richardson, C. F. G. 
Meyer St. Louis; Thomas Lord, Chi- 
cago; W. <A. Robinson, Louisville; 
George A. Kelly, Pittsburgh. The fore- 
going committee on a certain day were 
called together to meet in Cleveland, 
prepared to spend several weeks if 
aecessary visiting the proprietors of 
the East. Such an array of earnest 


the desired result. 


men and largest customers were irre- | 


sistible, and as a resuit almost a com- 
plete sweep was made, the trade fall- 
ng into line and adopting the contract 
system for the sale of their articles. 

“Eastern jobbers of New York, Boston, 
2hilade.phia, all became impressed with 
-his new system of handling proprie- 
ary goods, and without exception gave 
it their hearty support and indorse- 
ment. . 

“In connection with this tour of the 
East, it will be interesting to know 
hat as a result of the personal solici- 
ation of Daniel Meyers, the jobbers of 
Boston, for the first time in their his- 
tory, met face to face in a room in the 
Parker House. 

“A Boston jobber relates the following 
incident about that meeting. The West- 


| before 


to the Governor of North Carolina dur- 
ing the war?’ 

= San," 

“*Well, yellow label, please.’ 

“That Delmonico dinner was never 
excelled. It can be truthfully said of 
the managers of that entertainment 
that they were in perfect accord wiih 


the poet who, many years before, 

wrote: 

“The turnpike road to men’s hearts I 
find 


Is through their stomachs, 
take mankind.” 

“At just this moment three conspicu- 
ous speakers at that banquet rise up 
me. The late Daniel C, 
bins delivered an able and interesciing 
speech, lauding the glory and greatness 
of the East. He was looked upon by 
the West as the drug lion of New York. 


or I m.s- 


iiwob- 


He was followed by the late James 
Richardson, who typ.cally represented 
the West, and in a most able and 
humorous response punctured some 


roseate bubbles that Mr. Robbins had 
pictured as natural advantages of the 
cast. The West were justly proud, 
and rightly dubbed him the “Old Ro- 


| man” of the Western druggists. 


‘rn Rebate Committee came there to | 


‘onvert Boston jobbers to their new 
system of handling proprietary goods 
and to show the advantage of local 
drug exchanges and harmony among 
competitors. The Boston jobber said 


that Mr, Weeks would not attend such | 
a meeting, but Meyers insisted that he 


would, because he had given his word. 
There we all sat in a room as glum as 
a lot of owls waiting for Mr. Weeks. 
We thought we had the laugh on Mey- 
ers, when last of all came Mr. Weeks 
also. He at a glance sized up the tired 


‘The humorous speech made by Judge 
Noa,, Davis was received with roof- 
raising laughter. Why some of my 
Western friends are still recalling and 
laughing over some of the fifth-rib 
tickling funny sayings Judge Davis 
got oft. 1 tell you “that’s the stuff”’ 
the overworked wholesale druggists 
need at their annual banquet board, 

“What in ny opinion called the West- 
ern Association into existence? 

“Why, the patent medicine question, 
pure and simple. The. trade at that 
time were all handling patent medi- 
cines at just about 2 or 3 per cent. 
profit, while the expense of conducting 


business at that time was 8 to 10 per 
cent. Something had to be done, and 
something finally was done, as we all 
know, but they builded better than they 
knew. It is commonly stated that the 
jobber handles only such goods of a 
proprietary nature as he has actual de- 
mand for, and those he must sell, and 
It is therefore assumed that he is not 
in a position to render to the proprietor 
‘quid pro quo’ for whatever increase 
of profits the proprietor may be induced 
to allow him. 

“It must be conceded by all familiar 
with the trade that the jobber is indis- 
pensable to the proprietor, for the sim- 
ple reason that the small retailer has 
tremendously increased, especially in 
large cities, who buys proprietary arti- 
cles by the quarter-dozen almost week- 
ly. The proprietor would be utterly 
powerless to supply this demand with- 
out the distributing facilities possessed 
by the jobber. He does all this work 
for the very small sum of about 10 per 
cent., Which is not sufficient to cover 
the actual expense of doing bsuiness. 
About a year ago a certain proprietor, 
in order to place himself in direct touch 
with the retailers and in order to save 
the jobber’s margin, opened a depot in 
New York city, and began the distri- 
bution of his proprietary goods direct 
to the retailer. He soon discovered that 
it cost a great deal more than under 
the old system of paying the jobber 
even lo per cent. profit for distributing 
his goods. lf other proprietors would 
try this experiment, there would be less 
growling and fault-finding with the 
‘unreasonable’ jobber, who asks for sult- 
ficient profit to cover the actual ex- 
pense of doing business. The fact is, 
owners of proprietary articles may be 
very expert and able in preparing their 
medicines and creating a demand by 
advertising, but in general business 
methods that should govern in their re- 
lations with the jobber and retailer 
some of them dispiay the most lament- 
able want of common sense business 
knowledge. 


“The contract system as a system is 
all right. It was devised expressly to 
insure a smal] profit to the jobber; it 
was never designed for the purpose of 
enabling a few cutters to get their sup- 
ply cheaper and cut further. The 
Western jobbers, after a tremendous 
lot of labor and expense, brought the 
system into force. When J. C. Ayer & 
Co. adopted the system they agreed to 
pay jobbers 10 per cent. for distributing 
their medicines. They have annually 
paid from their own pocket over $0U,- 
vuU. They never intended any part of 
that compensation to go to cutters to 
aid them to cut still further to the in- 
jury of both retailer, jobber and pro- 
prietor.. The only trouble with the sys- 
tem is it has not been rigidly enforced 
without fear or favor. 

“The position of the retali druggists is 
quite an unfortunate and serious one, 
and has not a very promising outlook. 
[he cutting of prices in the large cities 
ind the handling of proprietary medi- 
‘ines and toilet articles by the depart- 
nent stores have almost deprived the re- 
iail druggist of his share of that busi- 
ness. The cut-rate stores certainly not 
only injure the large majority of re- 
tailers, but at the same time they are 
also a great damage to the proprietors, 
for the simple reason the majority of 
cutters simply sell what is asked for, 
unless they can work off substitutes, 
and take no interest whatever in the 
distribution of almanacs or advertising 
matter. They take no interest whatever 
in promoting the interest of the legiti- 
mae proprietor, It is certainly very 
much better for a proprietor to have 
100 retailers distributing his goods and 
carrying a stock on their shelves and 
distributing his advertising matter, 
than to have the business controlled by 
say a few cutters, and thus alienating 
the great army of small retailers, Pro- 
prietors seem to be remarkably blind to 
this fact, and lack the foresight, cour- 
age and honesty to turn down the small 
fraction of cutters and keep in close 
touch with the vast number of retail 
distributors. Both retailere and jobber 
are indispensable factors in the distri- 
bution of proprietary goods, and the 
contention that now exists between the 
retailer, proprietor and jobber’ will 
never cease until some equitable ad- 
justment is arrived at.” 

“What is your recollection of the firms 
who controlled the patent medicine 
business and the methods in vogue be- 
fcre the contract system was thought 
of?” 

“I would name three persons who in 
their day were the conspicuous patent 
medicine jobbers. In the West, John 
D. Park, Cincinnati, and in New York 
Demas Barnes and J. F. Henry, all de- 
ceased. Right now let me say there are 
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-W. D.VANDENHOVE & CO. 


BROKERS IN 


TALLOW, GREASE 


STRARINE, OILS, &c. 





311 and 313 New York Produce Exchange, 
Telephone 340 Broad. NEW YORK 


cf PURE .¢ UNION OIL COMPANY 
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, \ COTTON SEED OILS 
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Winter Yellow. 
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aS Sn ON ae Summer Yellow 
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White and Yellow Stearine Scouring and Fulling Soaps 


UNION OIL CO., Providence, R. I. 





EF. W. BRODE & CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Crude and Summer Yellow Oils, Meal and Cake, Soap Stocks, 
Crude Oil, Summer Yellow, Cooking Oils 
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still living four of the old-time typical 
patent medicine drummers, Brent 
Goode, Pete Lance, Frank Henry and 
Ed Wells. They can answer your 
query, and their reminiscences of the 
trade would be very interesting. It 
seems like fifty years ago when I first 
met Pete Lance and Brent Goode on 
the road.” 

“Do I think the Druggists’ Associa- 
tion has resulted in substantial benefit 
to the trade? 

“Most decidedly it has. Even if it had 
not advanced the financial interests of 
the trade, it certainly has accomplished 
the essence of the original platform. It 
has ‘created a permanent social feel- 
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ing,’ it has to a large degree ‘obliter- 4 forts of the National Drug Association 


ated ‘distrust and jealousies.’ It has 
resulted in the organization of local 
drug exchanges throughout the country, 
and by that means ‘excessive competi- 
tion and unmercantile practices’ and 
various other evils that existed in the 
trade have been largely removed. The 
organization of these local exchanges 
and the generation of confidence among 
competitors and the general observance 
of the contract system without doubt 
has materially improved the condition 
of the wholesale drug trade in the 
West. 
in a large measure its prosperity for the 
past few years. As a result of the ef- 


To the contract system it owes | 





it can scarcely be expected that the 
millenium would follow, but it is a fact 
the generation of brotherly feeling 
among competitors has been such that 
the lion and the lamb do lie down _to- 
gether without getting the lamb inside 
the lion. 

“The fact is, not one in the trade 
could attend the meetings of the local 
drug exchanges and the annual meet- 
ings of the National Association with- 
out being influenced for the good of the 
trade. Contact with our fellow men 
and competitors in trade is bound to 
broaden one and give one more lib- 
eral views and result in the elevation of 
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the general tone and morale of the 
business, 

“Do I think the N. W. D. A. is disin- 
tegrating? 


“Not a bit of it—not at all. Nothing 
makes a people so strong and united as 
an attack from the outside or rebellion 
within. The Park litigation may be 
called the attack from the outside, and 
the trade well know the rebels and 
spys in their own camp and the weak- 
kneed, double-shuffling among proprie- 
tors. I predict that the N. W. D. A. 
will emerge from all its present trou- 
bles, the strongest commercial organiza- 
tion this country or any other has ever 
seen.” 
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Argols. Argols Refined. Arrowroot, Arsenic. Ashes. 

Year Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. D’ lars. 
Be. <eesteseads 4,424,637 608,567 2,316,566 437,609 857,568 37,084 1,109,811 30,337 11,008 
BRIS. cccvcvvcese 4,011,756 590,908 3,401,101 eees 38,893 761,927 22,367 1,005 
SUR. 6ss0e0keK0s eee 463,618 2,504,225 948,054 37,743 1,636,335 39,985 8,225 
1875 ....++00e-. 5,045,678 857,969 2,700,568 624,635 1,033,092 43,071 2,327,742 49,430 2,107 
BOT c0stcedssas 6,965,015 1,030,529 2,582,651 576,293 eoee 58,783 447,019 13,784 2,322 
BOE. seve cvecses 9,036,327 1,278,723 1,649,237 332,920 368,189 20,208 2,588,948 71,728 2,383 
REED cxctvccenee 10,262,523 1,298,161 397,767 107,920 2,471,861 56,662 2,168 
ED Setwetucee’s 14,015,996 1, 904,252 346,373 67,622 2,445,852 52,715 1,987 
SN Sie eee aes 14,458,034 2,105,403 458, 794 105,699 10,894 2,717,777 62,207 38,2090 
ares 13,712,528 2'195,420 203,969 47,801 69,206 8,910 Le 5,425 54,056 8,622 
: rrr 18,313,544 3,010,667 82,887 18,697 77,192 10,405 3,396,334 89.111 12,305 
ME 606 Wakaeeen 16,058,740 2 26,448 6,374 75,263 8,774 207, 553 121,891 13,852 
Be esieteveves 19,596,960 121,466 28,084 127,244 16,059 86,430 19,717 
SED eins so xoe sia 17,706,246 32,490 6,044 121,386 11,600 3,¢ 85,783 23,238 
SE wesanedeees 16,046, 114 19,734 4,305 114,932 1: 5, O42, 664 101,371 28,022 
22,0% 30,405 6,151 76,491 3,589,915 78,886 36,283 

2 of 96.115 18,791 7,109,347 163,645 44,592 

2 2490, S71 108,556 19,194 8,704,403 222,596 38,989 

2,800,731 21,571 3,508 5,495,626 229,109 40,0905 

2'197,507 10,512 1,756 452,100 ,136 5,343,229 161,367 42,624 

24,823, 174 2, 216, 525 40,376 6,095 369,501 13, 978 4,053,125 124,027 54,855 

20,145 2,593 133,408 11,170 7,506 207,516 76,806 

9,140 329 91,054 10,347 6,127,319 185,465 74,050 

A 10, 167 1,078 112,623 10,082 7,242,397 240,234 77,708 

28, 260, 339 697 135 112,673 9,514 6,422,119 225,051 67,304 

Asphaltum. Balsam Copaiba. jalsam Fir. Balsam Peru. 

Pounds. Dollars Pounds. Dolars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 

IBT2 sscces 2,948,451 35,533 858,794 $2,185 cece 2,416 4,407 
1s73 ....... 4,627,235 38,298 148,411 64,697 17.6 62 > 6,284 6,682 12,043 
MOTE ccccves 2,366,295 17,710 79,408 39,195 33,144 11,278 7,180 11,287 
1875 ....... 2,851,856 26,006 85,2 46,829 23,296 7,960 6,061 6,890 
BIG 2. ccces 1,613,000 23,818 166,976 SU,720 14,029 2,638 1,271 1,620 
WBTT occcces 9,063,771 228,159 If 12,500 1,709 4,097 4,552 
IOUS sisecses 10,952,515 67,007 49,946 7,593 8,924 8,899 
BEEP cncteve 16,167,142 67,375 2u, 950 3,420 3,914 4,118 
1880 ....... $3,659,802 st 140,549 17,176 3,219 4,981 7,040 
BBE cccsees 25,765,530 95,410 143,258 15,510 3,033 6,561 7,539 
1882 ....... 30,030,437 102,699 203,050 3,331 6,823 6,652 16,060 
1883 ....... 66,231,425 149, "99 177,951 4,542 11,162 5,568 16,463 
i Pree 71,556,704 160,277 183,676 11,808 3,600 11,090 21,731 
1885 ....... 37,643,480 v7, 02 157,606 37,023 10,365 7,242 10,759 
ree 45,581,203 87,051 131,693 16,805 4,718 9,354 12,750 
ISST ....... 54,064,088 99,055 146,744 16,150 4,377 5,669 10,430 
ISSS ....... 80,430,214 113,854 131,262 30,541 8,054 3,328 8,547 
lssyv ....... $6,243,360 35,459 163,624 33,US9 ¥,703 5,086 6,005 
Isvu 90,555 206,240 $1,478 6,512 6,122 5,255 
isvl 251,137 171,834 252 34, 318 6,555 10,653 13,104 
lsy2 353,361 206,011 v3, 183 1,555 6,032 4,665 
1st omen atad LAU, YG 1i0,077 68,504 4,65y 2,837 3,043 
rr 2038, 883 92,367 25,306 7,025 5,506 4,704 
MDG cc os op SMM wi, iw Si, Wo 25,312 15,614 5,530 8,769 
1896 .......211,196, UU 103,239 2y, 19s 5,205 6,054 13,240 









Lbs. Dollars. Lbs, Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
GE G55650ba0%% 282 99 1,108,974 191,575 ...... 30,350 181,904 114,283 
ME beewenseveses 386 110 1,222,006 255,186 201,276 47,656 226,664 163,333 
er 195 82 233,955 52,752 70,132 35,231 91,789 83,174 
Dee ovccccsocccce 754 142 41,742 6,280 58,072 37,046 30,890 30,438 
Dbiasétsasedes 3,145 680 137,518 15,771 52,987 23,386 37,331 26,486 
EUERGOreebeccvess Cénese voeee 107,468 11,231 62,637 25,378 44,291 28,403 
eee 2,707 279 22,839 651 68,000 25,453 27,017 15,876 
MENGG er Geccecees 7,205 580 36,000 916 116,182 38,470 6,555 3,867 
dp eh eve tseees 20,693 2,111 243,723 18,473 133,910 33,876 56,493 25,331 
DERE OS Cr sne6ses 4,223 942 187,053 15,771 115,691 48,601 38,983 19,750 
ESS ere 3,520 687 536,335 71,343 178,842 42,237 48,531 23,121 
MN ws be cdccecece 3,996 490 4,334,432 580,171 1,394,603 46,601 156,576 73,054 
MEDAN Se seee ees 3,290 642 44,512 4,494 177,395 23,198 78,762 33,821 
RG eee 00 0St0 15,469 2,005 48,517 4,035 461,548 62,288 74,231 26,924 
MSN 4 0066 ¥6608 3,256 477 430, 655 26,238 385,188 47,195 97,985 42,502 
Ee rere 19,144 2,164 376,184 19,885 351,825 67,470 150,471 64,208 
DE echiacucdesss 18,429 2,474 487,777 26,394 621,553 132,882 115,450 45,698 
Dee Vet ak ene ad 19,629 2,111 676,736 36,814 380,690 $82,931 137,404 47,734 
PP eT eee 13,266 2,152 867,802 43,967 522,237 102,382 90,320 27,857 
DP hiddcchaenes 10,946 1,036 666,765 41,019 1,140,924 134,234 45,197 15,482 
Ci aibe6: 6-07 0.c 8x 12,380 2,302 701,625 39,418 4,564,054 90,271 80,084 27,461 
DE eethdsddéna ane 18,42 2,795 771,775 40,568 1,411,018 135,595 13,315 4,634 
ee 22,244 3,959 292,990 19,282 386,289 45,847 5,502 1,810 
a 92,889 8,938 925,158 42,056 694,301 66,239 8,895 2,480 
DSS se bb aeaenvs 162, 22. 13,143 555,769 21,899 966,509 03,061 39,671 12,521 
—<Acid, Oxalic.— —aAcid, Salicylic.——Ac.d, Tartaric.— —Albumen.— —Alizarine. 
Libs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars, Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
ees 780,004 i BRS ee 151,180 39,126 |  “Seidaee*. anevas 
1873.... 590, 266 6 okibaw wees 14,164 5,309 De “Shades « ewerue 
1874.... 640,912 eee? baseas: = -aeanes 2,073 1,055 aeeeti‘(i‘tC KS 
We ccse 601,732 ee: wesada “Seas 403 176—s 651,958 191,201 
Besse 480,133 ee «60 askuee: | “evens 2 1 152,682 549, 892 
1877.... 654,909 oe .seetes ° weak 1,374 56 57,065 1,226,626 A 
Bes cos 602,240  « castes, > wkedets 183 62 61,573 1,659,772 501,460 
1879.... 798, 206 ee “tectent Gseueee 108 2 228,970 1,908,313 542,826 
1880.... 1,162,285 Sn -enesde ~ denene 4 1 349,498 1,438, 227 682,495 
1881.... 833,407 . “seshes . baadds 64 33 808,539 449,244 
1882.... 861,485 a - Sanaan!  <shiches 9 5 952,556 440,151 
1883.... 1,278,442 rn” “cevgen®  “eavere 2,312 oa2 65,024 743,521 340,571 
1884.... 1,371,842 f  sebiaee  ehadiee 822 sul 98,973 Balance under Ali- 
1885.... 1,371,080 187, 137 ee adeaua 397 81 94,526 zarine and Alizarine 
1886.... 1,488,539 100,009 ......  ...e. 7 4 107,893 Dyes. 
1887.... 1,865,878 Pe iwebas, 8) ua ciehie 515 181 102,215 
1888.... 1,387,527 DEA DOAckwae: (Bienes 275 104 114,594 
1889.... 1,851,682 Ma) lisvavas  ekvane 1,046 343 171,191 
1890.... 1,973,050 CO er 75 33 139,376 
1891.... 2,743,222 ME... <wincegn’ > enaene 1,511 468 114,836 
1892.... 3,209,940 ME cicecca 8 chamda 10 5 111,265 
1893.... 2,464,443 143,194 254,022 130 40 197,599 
1894.... 2,783,786 159,026 “ 231,046 113 32 157,479 
1895.... 2,889,513 189,506 196, v7 4 140,197 355 97 200,034 a 
1S96.... 3,164,969 279,680 335,354 138,013 212 66 309,146 : 
Alum, Ammonia Ammonia 
Alumnia, ete. Ambergris, Carbonate. Muriate. 
‘Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars, Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars, 
MU waite sete ias ane 8,996,826 64,465 1,328 635,036 67,724 867,654 74,044 
i Sedadgekeetetdus 4,218.621 66,243 1,110 790, 285 104,589 676,761 64,016 
SSE eae 4,053,588 67,913 4,046 653,048 90,527 783,504 72,644 
SEY waren Sie i's Ho ds Xo.60 6,951,396 112,516 5,217 680,345 93,812 658,724 58,324 
SS a 7,066,735 103,152 1,700 523,798 63,463 766,135 68,679 
See 8,259,175 112,275 694 587,452 62,244 783,045 66,415 
SE ee ekchobe sac 8,645,248 107 , 304 93 368,727 42,077 771,707 65,683 
sc as oe 6-6 5,961,057 65,708 3,215 375,375 49,655 851,148 75,504 
ea as a ad ae 2,112,570 23,485 cece 433,533 58, 637 1,067,245 108,822 
SS ee 2,086,950 22,331 55 315,537 42,363 1,251,507 107,976 
Sai iawd ao pean vex 2,481,188 29,939 5,408 506, 579 64,160 1,439,437 118,954 
in wagaecas os 04 1,695,651 21,125 eee 2,715 571,708 70,086 1,878,225 136,028 
heen eabeceiebs 1,461,041 19,497 18 4,015 658,646 74,213 1,836, 260 130,954 
cht gancavens cen 2,213,920 34,707 47 5,685 449,211 41,861 1,443,201 105,722 
Si cataeahaeecesses 2,070,125 85,343 101 1,673 22,188 50,362 1,699,531 103,716 
Mu Sheatesteonesan’ 3,687,255 54,008 23 2,649 980,208 64,832 2,196,483 110,531 
i akduestescteaee< 6,384,760 82,064 93 6,774 675,682 40,867 2,406,969 127,558 
SU ebehdenes eéennse 6,212,395 66,557 437 5,850 656,014 39,937 2,381,527 125,934 
1890 . cukeewes s04 6,822,035 94,043 50 1,454 804,621 54,297 3,130,830 173,297 
Ee 4,652,985 58,864 71 3,731 912,885 62,293 3,600,583 195,078 
i Missa esas eeees es 4,140,916 59,336 6 1,288 490,690 82,519 3,878,073 203,672 
DER caneaeneeaes 4,572,923 73,806 26 6,667 551,824 86,352 4,217,025 208,068 
 Gbdbaed ac ce eevee 1,838,728 80,832 37 5,112 527,339 86,822 2,770,505 147,010 
0 rer rere 2,983, 682 46,815 157 23,696 871,071 47,427 4,690,323 247,482 
i caahiwanb espe 60s 5,625,825 86,372 261 3,378 643,621 40,371 5,338, 206 283,329 
Ammonia Aniline Aniline 
Sulphate Arseniate. Salts. Annatto. Archil. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars, Dollars. 
WB occes 463,386 32,501 aa 836,048 35,704 Includad in Cudbear. 
1873 ..... 427,707 28,630 . 11,263 166,837 37,602 ne ” ” 
ae 1,62. ,707 83,524 PT 130,561 26,308 “ Pr Pr 
are 24,695 1,442 648 212,254 40,709 “ «94 
GERD ccvce 2,245 266 17,195 160,487 36,401 “ “ “ 
Ge saane 44,281 3,551 14,833 144,059 21,565 a0 as es 
1878 ..... 87 7 11,136 129, 62: 22,968 “ “ “ 
SD cccce oa 22,972 211,862 25,429 oe ee oe 
1880 25,355 286,438 42,832 eas 
a “ss 66,152 270,597 87,639 “a “ “ 
Re 330,993 34,620 412,610 34,577 aes 
ne bekbe _. +++ T5Y,317 106,437 +++» 891,087 38,089 “ o “ 
a waxes 110 8 578,645 79,460 61,740 409,963 36,400 200,862 
1885 8,110 19 «489,055 33,894 80,7%1 436,889 36,977 169,189 
CORRS i cass 2,232,816 50,482 238,263 15,424 100,017 620,559 65,296 195,808 
SOP ccces 852,129 17,275 335,127 20,948 74,187 704,589 438,601 156,878 
a 65,519 1,553 441,978 34,825 91,840 707,466 29,877 137,999 
OOD asia 179,142 4,272 78,264 5,179 169,723 804,560 28,274 113,483 
sige 287,516 7,175 46,015 2,847 276,917 609,240 21,420 87,848 
| ee 19,808,645 483,196 +++ 713,733 696,429 25,724 81,974 ' 
mn Gadea 9,906,590 236,05 536,477 688,251 28,358 68.7 7° 
ae 14,025,750 315, oo 432,134 480,774 17,968 64,928 
See Gacns 4,341,004 125,8 395,575 542,525 21,820 43,235 
1895 ..... 14,274,982 358,238 548,110 306,345 16,360 59,317 
Pere 24,641,896 480,971 ee eeee 662,450 464,008 22,066 62,831 


Balsam Tolu Balsam, all others, Bark, Cinchona, 

Lbs. Dvliars, Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
ree 16,138 Boe 860whase 2,801 2,852,841 082,674 
Penh ecagescaseseese 31,708 16,200 ..... 5 4,438,935 942,506 
Siksacksentcneacs’ 22,852 ko tee 19 5,140,500 1,265,597 
Bidds des seuntiencan 19,750 ee 0 aba 23 4 =64,520,390 888,762 
errr ee 9,22 man) 6} eae 19 5,250, 150 1,102,203 
ARPA Se 19,081 a §«=—(iogeaee 8 3»6. @ Oo 1,700,446 443,404 
Se ore 23,752 ce ieee 13. 4,826,200 1,423,502 
RENE oe aacc Gon a salwnae 34,922 19,155 ..... 250 6,389,378 2,004,514 
Ds cskes* ceca ee ewe 52,085 ak 60s ees 44 6,013,877 1,679,472 
ea es ue awake baa 39,995 ee 315 4,219,408 1,546,250 
Petaadd as cnvecweds 42,723 ae. 3— sna a ee 2 6,010,547 1,846,375 
ME Aksu vdaeedaceGen 14,568 SOUR ss ceces 258 3,639,315 1,205,606 
neiud saatebeunes 73,157 31,506 6,047 2,475 2,588,307 718,085 
en 35,176 2,006 20,201 8,181 3,559,691 913,189 
DKS cdp05do0dencpes 37,722 10,959 4,315 1,387 4,447,082 925,744 
STi ibas os Phbandone 34,619 9,886 10,864 4/287 4,787,311 741,830 
Pi dies tdhRbaenauds 40,095 11,5065 45,920 13,789 2,801,457 344,718 
ns itephaeneene tes 40,598 10,308 30, 460 0,274 2,878,184 371,533 
aoe wae dab ees 6 iw 44,742 10,533 31,409 7,944 2,838,306 382,737 
Man <ebene<enk dees 64,244 12,264 36,329 5,024 2,672,364 301,085 
I eat a eats te 63,912 19,019 30,656 9,762 3,423,941 299,998 
ASAE Pe 50,475 8,818 22,604 7,825 2,374,041 196,867 
SED ks 5 a'niaid b0 ab x on 13,783 2,955 207,735 16,822 2,502,224 143,194 
1895. 11,192 2,157 28,902 9,495 2,012,399 117,998 
Db eceteadancakawds 4,186 1,927 78,946 19,941 2,699,790 165,699 

Bbls. Petro., Baryta., Barytes,Sulph. Barytes, Sulph., 

Erm pty. Carb. Mfgd. Nen-Mfgd. 

Number. Pollars. Doilars. Lbs. Doliars. Lbs. Dollars. 

1872 .... Incl. in Barytes, Non- 5,804,098 43,521 

1873 M fed. 6,939,425 53,790 
1874 ” ” 4,788,966 42,235 
1875 ” * 2,177,854 17,995 
1876 ™ ee 2,655,349 25,345 
1877 7 ag 2,388,373 19,276 
1878 ° od 1,366,857 10,340 
1879 = - 453,333 496 
1880 - is 4,924,423 37,374 
1881 si 1,518,322 11,471 
1882 = 562,300 8,856 
1883 oe . ake eece ad ‘ 411,666 2,489 
1884 -8,308,706 3,636,233 8,814 2,721,361 15, 417 2,550,082 3,666 
1885 8,966,278 4,354,842 7,522 4,100, i73 13,324 
1886 ....4,060,863 4,220,983 9,505 4,019,280 19,742 5,300,269 8,883 
1887 4,079,221 3,863, 157 11,422 8,442,563 17,153 11,813,810 12,649 
1888 3,161,136 2,783,515 10,350 4,274,011 19,816 9,055,859 12,032 
1889 ....1,881,008 1,619,966 13,383 3,549,767 21,065 6,219, 385 8,242 
1890 .... 529,902 461,023 6,222 8,379,216 18,230 9,614 
1891 131,582 106,839 13,098 3,936,084 19,196 15,482 
1892 175,311 159, 489 10,246 4,385, 42 20,908 8,057, o00 11,060 
1893 189,390 152,842 21,640 2,809,440 11,698 6,068,720 6,995 
1894 52,890 39,749 12,127 2,121,160 11,240 5,743,360 5,620 
1895 23,733 23,927 17,011 2,710,400 13,952 2,132,576 3,005 
1896 21,234 19,108 16,3887 6,008,240 22,329 1,105,520 8,788 




















Bark, Hemlock. 


Cords. 


48,912 
38,853 
45,300 
46,072 
48,146 
79,713 
106,781 
69, S82 
Isv, 655 
102,932 
97,590 
67,562 
68,070 
59,020 
50,314 
60,475 
62,926 
40,382 
30,023 
57,256 
53,019 
50,689 
46,183 
47,286 
43,965 


Dollars, 


194,702 
157,175 
194,258 
194,649 
154,634 
310,495 
412, 260 
259, 864 
476,149 
492,561 
400,341 
343,559 
364,410 
288,970 
236,198 
272,966 
290, 261 
185,782 
163,678 
274,426 
256,346 
241,244 
212,350 
230,943 
214,892 


Bay Rum and 


Water 
Pf. Gls. D'l'rs. 
44,786 35,110 
41,208 28,599 
47,002 30,619 
53,693 34,832 
53,564 84,672 
52,690 30,495 
63,914 387,827 
50,059 27,308 
33,935 20,226 
29,623 19,563 
21,274 13,865 
35,836 21,149 
28,220 16,188 
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THEOPHILUS M. MARC. . . 


THEOPHILUS M. MARC & CO. | DEAN 
Export Commission Merchants) *!"seeo on company 


LINSEED CRUSHERS. 


359 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 
181 Front St., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: 2927 CoRTLANDT., 


CHAS. F. HILLS, PREsIDEnNT. O. R. NELSON, Secretary. 


WRIGHT & HILLS LINSEED OIL 60,, 


—_Meanufacturers of——_ 


Raw, Raw, 
sc, LINSEED OIL, 2%: 
5 Bleached. 


Bleached. 





INDEPENDENT CRUSHERS. OLD PROCESS. 


We are quoting bottom priccs on carload lots for prompt shipment. 
Shipments in tank cars when desired by purchaser. 


SPECIAL VARNISH OIL. 


Oil Cake, Oil Meal, and Druggists Flaxseed. 


QUALITY OF GOODS GUARANTEED EQUAL TO ANY MANUFACTURED. 
Correspondence Solicited. 22d and Lumber Streets, CHICAGO, 
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Bone Black, Bone Bones, 
Beeswax. Blanc Fixe. Lamp BI’k, etc. Dust & Ash. Crude.- 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. . Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Tons Dollars. Dollars. 
1872.... 11,949 3,911 70,469 5,001 suse ‘betes  bdeee *66,851 Incl. in 
1873.... 22,973 7,159 119,972 GME sees 0 Keven = Sates *123,548 Boneand 
1874.... 16,880 4,521 118,384 GOT iesae | estan = hee 119,877 Ash. 
1875.... 30,459 8,009 145,728 EG veces) — tees = RH 101,095 
1876.... 20,511 6,120 15,744 TOBA 8 swcee = wees «= te ae 43,494 
1877.... 19,687 3,199 4,500 Of eaeae,) (Meese =e’ 56,935 
1878.... 11,289 2,122 4,955 LOIB 0 tcece secede wee 53,932 
1879.... 12,788 3,066 1,993 30 asecs 0 leste)0—=— BBO 113,768 
1880.... 6,022 1,377 4,400 Te. 3 isees. 80606 s4000 190,326 
1881.... 7,008 1,415 11,330 BORE —«sscccce = wees = a voce 312,692 
1882.... 6,400 1,198 52,364 lt errr rae) ee 1,044,285 
1883.... 154,289 36,682 28,525 S25 0likcces = aes 0CtC SS 444,281 
1884.... 36,536 7,406 71,059 Eee tees 53,411 8,734 183,553 191,505 
1885.... 86,920 20,176 28,538 CB twee 40,610 6,861 115,437 162,985 
1886.... 21,811 5,120 53,617 Let wad 65,169 21,235 351,390 310,781 
1887.... 9,159 1,946 71,808 LGRR cues 34,895 22,314 412,926 59,244 
1888.... 42,560 7,972 70,304 1,600 8s acess 20,174 1,605 20,056 195,979 
1889.... 55,052 Glee «abate,  seess se 20,400 4,586 57,447 318,351 
Reeiss> Mee ITER = ikesse sn obee 0 tts 16,502 3,219 59,095 345,511 
1891.... 383,725 81,921 173,772 SS0T secce 32,926 6,614 122,717 332,911 
1892.... 270,928 65,488 476,163 6,881 770,760 37,305 6,588 128,398 348,310 
1893.... 248,000 62,024 506,343 7,988 516,068 26,613 7,875 152,642 360,305 
1894.... 318,710 80,034 255,285 3,979 410,464 18,515 3,378 44,747 301,554 
1895.... 288,341 78,771 2,221,682 18,639 742,206 37,414 3,195 41,777 305,043 
1896.... 274,334 76,126 3,276,933 28,011 747,553 32,281 2,983 37,992 154,610 
Borax, Refined. Borax, Crude. Bristles. Bromine. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
SP 35,542 6,283 22, 80,000 £97,107 778,031 
BD Cnesrvees cece 9,284 2,152 eoee 623,296 795,734 
ee 3,860 1,253 eee ‘ 8, S82 640,364 
EY $a OCs ahd sane 5,153 1,224 588 78 512,126 649,302 
Ge Sc00-600. 0b06 8,145 691 . pa 404,444 550, 820 
BERD skcvevseveces 3,500 676 55 12 453,257 545,011 
EE: cbc suceuaee 3,492 574 286 61 601,872 644,366 
BETO cccccccccsevce 3,472 490 eeee oe 435,501 490,181 
BOOP cccusccccccece 15,278 2,011 22,122 Fi2 873,526 923,024 
BBBR sccccsscvcccs 4,136 5 cece wh 891,877 955,118 
BEE. cvvece 15,710 3,774 877,457 1,087,999 
5.611 1,359 wack sacs 983,907 1,193,797 
BE Gaveuancsnees 7,332 1,602 142 34 954,969 1,135,837 
BD cccceccescues 240 41 coe sae 788,004 941,039 ee <oue 
ST ko aswese 406 4,625 770 4 1 999,878 1,029,975 22,099 6,288 
ME bs cksecesades 3,731 439 33 4 1,162,825 1,156,435 66,278 16,374 
Mn 2¢scestvenae 4,705 600 455 58 990,497 1,072,056 22,123 5,565 
BD svversccsves 5,642 685 cove ee 1,330,935 1,310,355 re oeee 
aoe 2,392 275 29,608 800 1,086,608 1,064,531 4,850 335 
REED cesccvecvceves 10,72 1,062 414,151 17,681 1,532,115 1,502,827 hens oces 
SE Sansccaveusve 3,970 426 40 6 1,478,747 1,412,875 53,563 7,094 
BEOS cvccccesccces 11,230 1,327 543,967 13,659 1,608,688 1,508,115 780 234 
BEG ccvesecvecce 1,812 225 441,066 11,427 591,998 639,030 20 11 
BED evcassvcvcces 612,730 26,429 4,234,261 105,604 1,501,569 1,434,492 eee 
SE. c a6 ese wa eeens 11,576 76 4,307,100 104,951 1,508,576 1,429,208 
Bronze Camphor, Camphor, 
Powder. Brushes, Buchu. Refined. Crude. 
Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollare. Lbs. Dollars. 
MEE stsidaceactens Wreves 7,901 390,577 179,382 17,825 2,040 511 688,188 130,965 
BBTB ccccccccccsess eeccce 32,999 393,198 154,493 12,361 18,775 5,358 1,627,300 249,596 
RR crvscesssecees evden 91,109 306,709 94,926 6,115 20,231 4,195 789,737 109,576 
Dcivdessatesede .seasee 94,201 266,882 21,708 1,007 30,236 6,462 943,191 109,319 
DE csesssbcnseees, Jabtaes 98,480 282,168 eooee covers 136,536 27,923 324,972 35,542 
DT cicnaesasitnhe® <enen 84,003 263,664 37,679 2,081 208 72 1,022,565 153,229 
DA tcsceeretceoae: sanane 98,973 295,413 13,313 2,580 259 81 1,101,256 163,860 
DE Gasetésentaten . ob6aen 108,670 282,108 68,506 4,701 21 6 986,292 141,963 
EE cdsececsesncee§ “eeeees 212,665 369,464 32,755 3,436 57 16 2,542,830 368,874 
i ccctessieasshe  Asenee 228,526 439,856 93,850 14,012 134 36 2,055,165 350,503 
BE ccaccaessscsse  60dae0 284,375 491,908 76,292 11,792 11 5 2,076,192 301,829 
BER ashseesbescers sendua 291,222 434,706 118,161 14,001 ...... «se++- 2,823,415 310,763 
BEBE ccccccccsccccs sceccce 399,470 622,665 97,140 7,270 ....-- «eeee- 2,065,982 227,618 
TP speasesecéacss  ¢ecnes 273,110 465,639 125,469 5,758 7 1 2,223,035 211,833 
EP aesccccceccess § sasnes 444,928 522,210 92,323 6,129 133 16 1,133,918 126,827 
TD eecoceccoacces§ §©6é6eeece 472,842 557,348 127,230 307 45 2,873,184 352,861 
BED accsancstccsee § § eedvece 548,843 630,845 ....-+ 61 8 2,779,719 304,460 
Bi ccpeccsceezees, sever 525,785 658,425 72 11 1,974,500 293,031 
0 re eee 511,614 750,729 87 38 2,061,370 421,385 
BORE cccccccccccess § §=©6cecese 469,749 858,822 63 21 1,666,074 468,025 
SD cps sce 0vesece 1,405,352 467,057 807,844 .«...-. 7,167 56,820 17,361 1,955,787 447,634 
ME peccveeoasnces 1,350,928 447,063 919,195 ...... 11,443 156,291 51,229 1,723,425 446,548 
BE 2hacanesebacne 980,827 341,087 550,334 ...... 8,574 137,883 44,233 1,323,932 309,407 
PD cihekaccuhanee 107,328 241,845 658,083 -- 8,022 271,164 83,382 1,609,713 284,968 
SP Skdcacoeceoses 956,524 273,136 766,570 -.- 9,314 153,912 68,785 943,205 328,457 
Cantharidies. Cassia Buds. Castor Beans. Castor. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Bush, Dollars. Oz. Dollars. 
13,953 17,192 32,004 9,644 3,395 Ma. .e6ée0 368 
23,724 29,262 39,425 9,356 7,970 RE ceacns-- aeoven 
7,323 5,966 34,720 8,970 17,089 20,021 ...... «ese. ° 
18,658 17,502 35,687 7,123 30,191 35,899 . : ennone 
18,562 16,967 657,283 10,7223 coceee ceccce ceeee ° 438 
14,207 11,843 66,264 11,613 5,851 7,289 ..... ° 3,482 
16,203 11,588 20,249 3,056 2,317 ZOIB  .ccee © eeccee 
4,955 2,916 26,898 3,784 1,655 mn -éeaene 910 
11,240 9,208 28,318 3,760 23,610 19,624 ...... 1,121 
16,008 11,087 64,199 9,897 * 36,540 34,770 ..... ° 62 
19,024 12,974 34,150 4,351 47,782 48,955 ..... ° 1,218 
“ 8,689 7,449 27,439 2,858 29,227 26,903 ...... 5,671 
SEE cceabeseenesedes 9,978 16,604 17,766 831,675 48,866 102,824 100,393 5,700 1,472 
BD 9.0006ss0sdeanese 18,087 19,958 92,228 120,396 7,818 262,505 274,304 1,060 206 
oc ccckennenat 18,810 15,117 16,734 238,031 15,062 224,379 221,961 320 174 
SE coccccvecesseses 39,617 36,638 34,655 237,403 18,293 33,649 30,204 736 377 
SE cc ckeneks cadet 26,463 18,062 10,171 248,839 418,751 9,828 8,936 652 409 
SE acicne conaneaeses 30,654 14,377 8,113 26,794 2,657 67,260 70,429 988 561 
SOO cc ccctoscoovene 33,839 13,300 5,815 70,522 7,306 94,226 122,816 1,824 714 
Sc ce besenesese cae 19,842 5,787 4,256 129,317 13,914 105,374 120,202 5,247 1,343 
Sn. cevcepecenseaes 25,308 10,446 5,873 143,121 15,897 163,089 160,919 1,856 476 
asec nedadaane 30,864 23,357 9,301 84,547 9,227 147,061 148,904 401 155 
BODE cccccccceccceces 19,467 6,187 3,340 91,000 14,212 47,448 41,931 996 7T3e 
SE cunpvnneneanenns 21,024 7,899 1,986 99,787 15,044 277,231 215,360 8,644 841 
SEE aetccsscocenenee 17,011 3,688 1,662 57,712 8,069 145,735 117,945 583 408 
Chamo- 
Chalk-Precip. Camwood. miles. China Clay. Chloroform, Cinchonidia. 
Lbs. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Ozs. Dovl.ars. 
1872. .273,402 MU. cca -sennk . enaee 13,081 128,139 30 19 aurea? de eeagoes 
1873. .135,222 3,395 351 28,053 13,508 1,378 13,091 | 33 SEP eee 
1874.. 22,668 752 100 15,618 7,846 89 1,378 16 13 Sihwed?  wwenew 
1875.. 62,406 1,665 291 27,691 14,611 130 1,977 27 18 Ganedke? ” kites 
1876.. 26,646 1,183 249 22,719 9,837 142 2,152 21 87 eoccee 
1877. .119,212 5,876 408 42,547 18,695 204 3,008 2 2 ee ce edness 
1878. .100,233 4,931 641 72,111 6,009 3,499 38,899 2 - ‘aeasae —axeass 
1879.. 60,197 2,950 565 58,201 8,579 4,775 45,272 16 a ° ‘hated ““a@kesas 
1880. .147,276 6,865 204 29,556 15,303 7,823 67,740 6 5 erate aaa 
1881. .143,008 6,430 308 27,513 11,761 6,887 66,654 50 Me -asese  Saawae 
1882. .191,133 8,322 2383 «423,673 + 12,568 13,955 136,447 2,402 1,585 ...... seeee- 
1883. .133,327 5,864 340 41,240 23,720 12,870 115,492 12 giades -saaeus 
1884.. coves 16,727 660 65,461 10,323 16,113 131,063 525 252 381,885 206,405 
CO. kesce 16,533 730 68,721 10,790 10,626 87,722 47 39 478,747 220,846 
Sis cance 16,117 280 23,595 10,936 14,183 110,462 24 19 449,414 56,699 
1087... cccse 15,088 432 40,319 12,476 20,387 135,853 5 6 570,162 41,601 
Secs cence 15,749 283 21,854 12,763 21,240 122,412 8 7 609,576 28,883 
ss. atone A re 12,387 19,260 104,776 7 7 171,251 6,839 
SOND. sense 17,265 25 1,041 8,346 27,137 160,420 5 2 106,820 5,379 
SORE... ccc 18,643 8 2,220 9,463 33,706 232,700 ees ++» 156,229 3,856 
1892. .434,726 13,148 29 8,339 8,505 45,841 347,368 35 15 11,483 1,586 
1893. .474,521 14,821 26 3,745 11,714 52,671 399,474 11 14 864,192 11,714 
1894. .429,839 12,929 70 5,770 45,111 49,790 369,950 44 18 313,640 7177 
1895. .608,906 14,839 23 1,676 58,828 70,585 505,657 239 164 72,425 8,534 
1896, ,677,200 16,009 60 8,748 80,064 79,495 60, 248 188 48 = 288,82) 4, POU 
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Cinnamon. Civet. Cloves. 
Lbs. Dollars. Ozs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
BBTB cecsvssses 3,678 2,087 Included in Musk. 1,358,076 73,761 
DEES Se ceeeuveccerseves 14,987 8,615 A - 1,454,425 91,729 
BETH vcvcwrscsecveecuses 9,655 5,511 ‘i / 1,202,587 143,209 
BED 5.000 0% 04.9 -09.000 00.08 7,133 4,013 ~ - 1,3 213,965 
WOO ccewens crevececsere 11,565 6,773 a - ‘ 143,647 
BOSE cedvescecsccvectase 20,607 10,656 ; ae 157,066 
ITD ccccercecsecsivcsves 14,659 7,380 © “ 255,042 
ROTO ccrcececevessvccese 7,844 3,574 : “4 SO: 210,083 
BOO ce cvcceccesseseves 5,598 2,978 = = 1,23 339,130 
BOER evivvcvcvceseoveess 10,397 3,852 . - 1,046,911 310,543 
BERD cccccccccccscescons 4,640 2,255 “ 1,522,727 377,088 
REED wvccsevsesuciceesse 4,363 1,497 wif ae 989,393 183,017 
ROO wcnvervrerress . 51,943 14,035 4,062 7,913 2,325,945 300,281 
WE Fr bvcnebeed'senaeade 12,794 1,880 3,802 5,561 2,385,626 259,626 
BEE ve cncvbcsuccssctecs + 78,927 11,485 2,386 3,725 1,298,883 154,383 
163,841 34,370 5,047 7,681 1,292,882 258,421 
57,316 13,945 2,570 5,238 1,884,810 366,268 
62,027 10,074 4,622 9,305 1,692,447 291,591 
57,052 8,790 7,859 17,765 3,241,373 374,507 
4,537 3,952 6,204 2,510,066 284,181 
14,716 4,360 6,469 8,744,563 290,165 
12,392 5,851 9,818 4,076,362 303,905 
34,468 3,719 7.401 2,655,099 157,897 
° 19,467 3,775 11,240 2,464,274 168,083 
Bee se etsk .-5389,372 76,075 etes 31,909 3,124,812 152,394 

Coal Tar Alizarine and 





Clove Stems. 


Lbs. Doilars. 
120,465 2,704 
71,211 1,654 
280,235 10,663 
46,812 2,475 
£8,083 4,082 
15,128 335 
51,455 3,926 
149,727 8,534 
184,464 13,226 
118,968 8,435 
176,369 12,509 
126,725 7,030 
215,593 5,141 
471,470 7,669 
296,127 5,732 
177,628 7,003 
167,648 6 392 
801,709 35,950 
454,431 10,755 
425,137 8,660 
252,863 4,830 
418,562 9,123 
169,412 3,586 
635,542 14,654 
280,340 5,695 


Cliffstone. Dyes, N. O. P. F. Alizarine Dyes Cobalt Oxide. Cochineal. 

Tons. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dolars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 

1872 ....19,945 65,224 94,903 888,112 Previous to1884 ..... 1,920 1,545,523 981,260 
1873.... 25,582 45,662 128,161 464,326 under Alizarine, 1,480 4,714 1,131,320 678.628 
1874 ....24,019 37,760 182,953 595,291 and also under 1,404 5,500 1,820,603 927,530 
1875.... 20,5794 31,363 189,996 597,874 Coal Tar Dyes, 678 2.604 1,177,650 568,508 
1876 27.017 22,266 165.753 415.484 Tariff of 1883 4,440 11,180 1,181,471 496.887 
1877.... 27,242 21,115 210,507 489,032 made Alizarine 19,752 11,056 1,304,370 648,621 
1878.... 46,710 42,807 228, 425 479,373 Dyes free. 2,860 8,693 1,392,629 698,054 
1879... 22.645 20,579 207.222 505,480 cceeee ceeeee 7,531 15,208 1,420,138 728,063 
1880.... 49,710 46,870 563,872 976,405 ...... 9 sss. 9,819 18,457 1,369,821 891.774 
1881.... 42,172 49,354 800,255 1,208,553 ...... 0 sss. 21,844 13,837 1,072,144 527.836 
1882... 49.751 48455 1,103,869 1.415.739 ......  ...... 17,758 12,764 1,824,781 663,017 
1883. ... 60,475 47,107 1,004,701 1,195,837 ....... ..+++ 18,067 22,323 1,658,823 406,868 
1884.... 8,462 15,006 ...... 1,844,001 778,660 296,123 25,963 43.611 658,160 143.678 
1885. 9,319 Saeet 20 woeess 1,368,058 1,470,864 404,002 16,162 28,138 783,382 206,802 
1886.... 11,252 20,157 ...... 1,493,388 2,329,636 479,491 14,215 22,757 662.344 197.271 
1887.... 12,381 26,065 ...... 1,540,813 2,095,202 356,748 28,681 421034 495.866 140,249 
1888.... 10,567 28,221 ...... 1,446,180 2,478,197 416,447 27,885 44.973 181.565 46444 
1889.... 11,940 26,195 ...... 1,707,100 2,582,594 440,209 21,494 39,378 2491998 74,285 
1890.... 13,940 16,067 ...... 1,813,771 2,155,120 358,882 29,135 57,044 218918 45/784 
1891.... 10,000 16,010 ...... 1,632,642 3,443,167 674,101 34,700 63.433 86.797 19985 
1892.... 1%,042 20,860 ...... 1,640,025 4,838,220 1,029,122 33,304 64,830 230.039 55.883 
1893..°. 11,867 16,687  ...... 2,322,258 5,729,221 1,125,506 35,730 55.742 215512 52572 
1894.... 12,163 ee aon. 1,429,102 3,960,079 722,919 13,586 19,970 104.284 28124 
1895.... 6650 10,745 ...... 2,739,934 5,287,720 870,383 1,833 2'591 130,205 37.285 
1896.... 20,654 33,312  ...... 2,918,332 6,154,156 994,395 27,091 30,012 160.422 50.988 
Cream Cork- 

Copperas. Copper Sulphate. Corks, of Tartar, wood 

Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs.  Doilars, Lbs. Dollars. Dollars 
8c. 637,474 3,809 74,608 4,575 ...... 125,480 2,698,277 530,939 484,348 
1878....... 225,500 1,516 79,466 4,727 |..... 159,603 696,990 645,928 
NAS i. 170,511 1,279 14,598 1015 ...... 115,727 565,331 438,270 
[NB scsscec 138,473 1,171 77,215 6657 ...... 103,335 458,620 383,005 
1B i s0ue 69,802 385, 4,129 Se 74,394 (553 278,838 606.277 
te 34,791 230° 190,657 10,283 ...... 61,837 346,158 72,936 419,114 
1878....... 46,875 256 65,400 3,483)—tiw«t 57.858 74,037 15,825 495.316 
Bcc ies 87,450 481 2,552 Me esos 67,367 23,124 41998 494.773 
ee 240,258 1,487 2,750 Me eres 104,809 40,655 11.293 658'830 
MOOR. o<00 157,496 956 20 en ar 103,945 23 T1787: 933 
1882....... 23,517 195 20 eS § bstews 120,312 77 20 1,124,288 
1883....... 38,964 290 536 le -daees ae gd xs 984,497 
Tc scans 285,691 1,555 10 a ee 22 °° is 9as's71 
1885....... 165,653 (860 1,287 Gasca 44 17 879,243 
 eteelanet 121,609 387 422 nee 11,834 3,164 891,392 
MOE sce'e 136,573 723 463 Me | oxcnga 34,099 8.953 1.239.247 
Bisex ces 201,119 904 2,507 We feces ; 1,165 $258 1'068'861 
SP sistens 2,361,218 38,614 20,076 ee 247, 18,628 4.075 902047 
1890....... 208, 195 913 682 Miia 343, 7: 2465 463 1.2 aa 
1891....... 896,937 4,10 3,432 310 .. 428,636 773 as cae 
495,596 2,597 2,189 156 668,592 312,05: 115 4 136 om 
Ba ctoese 1,010,039 4,099 8,941 363 703,039 345,189 1,334 373 ae 
Si ccscas 927,162 3,619 2,470 140 £52,470 260.331 "283 «(135 paB900 
MR oss ace 542,266 1,341 244,687 5,428 88,731 38,195 1,262 0 aaa 
aa 1,123,443 4,161 876,401 28,792 981,459 386,694 6.364 881 gen ani 

Coal Tar Pitch. Cocoa B ooh some 
teh. oa Butter. and x Cryolite. 
Bbis. Douars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Tons, io. gs 
Wisc: Coke ane sees wees = 8,568,998 1,152,486. 75,195 45,063 2,602 
RE ica * tues 1,450 8,820,248 1,186,138 | 84,226 171,037 8.314 
MM. + cage 1,027 6,852,074 1,269,818 | 28118 47.506 rin 
MR ¢3565. ease 557 10,961,709 1,861,760 70,472 87.008 4.794 
IST eee veee ose 1,241 7,571,491 1,452,011 2... 703,580 98.296 6.072 
SE cisee 600s pee aoe 140 6,411,881 826,931 . 126,692 66.926 4.637 
MU core. woteg.. ges 116 7,313,847 803,2 . 105,884 7.045 435 
We cea ee +++. 8,758,151 980,873 (W042 2771422 22 079 
1880 ..... pe ae 1,228 12,380,769 1,609,972 91.366 190634 23.088 
ees. i 857 15,140,050 2,343,736 .... 103.529 181,850 21 505 
1882 . tees . 314 17,239,833 2,091,584 3,758 51,589 111,073 27.641 
ae St ao. +++» 14164,581 2,331,248 6,508 97,400 120,618 36.929 
OMA: a 0c 3,445 28,587 18,791 12,582,157 1,402,979 7,390 106,429 89.749 31.416 
Ss neks 6,960 25,449 27,880 12,203,530 1,324,054 8,502 113,847 82.526 35/307 
1886 ..... 2,646 11,908 50,700 11,649,127 1,191,164 6,866 91.890 110,065 58.035 
1887 ..... 4,344 15,133 -+++ 18,362 12,754,488 1,325,044 11,722 157.084 61,481 35,100 
1888 ..... 8,869 12,411 331,015 92,931 16,518,513 1,739,807 9.905 132.411 68.081 59/508 
1889 ..... 2776 12,646 512,922 129,609 15,092,521 1,419,624 4.300 57.605 51.0% noort 
1890 ..... 14,375 51,854 526,580 141,447 1,436,014 8,603 175,158 84.729 85.483 
1991. 98,366 262,593 849,127 216,482 1,687,677 7,129 95405 65:404 46590 
1892 ..... 117,056 302,791 1,171,860 276,252 1,779,367 8,298 76.350 115.974 42.616 
1893 ..... 102,136 244,201 1,540,414 392,143 19,728,561 2,270,071 8.459 111,798 126-353 27-742 
1894 9,068 218,514 1,117,862 290,130 13,108,206 1,397,555 12,756 170,215 88.244 $512 
1805 ..... 112.536 247,957 1.201.815 325.586 16.940. 1,605,310 8,685 116,273 198°;878 12.414 
BO dees 139,976 288,751 1,707,988 426,521 18,686,977 2,012,452 7,024 93,198 290,674 14 299 
Cudbear. Cuteh. Cuttlefish, trine, 

Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Vollars. Rm vollars 

ae oie ss 388,001 64,204 10,359,730 355,047 28,504 2,286 46,447 3,723 
SORR  cok ry 428,384 67,326 20,916,180 794,743 21,888 2,320 117,958 8.032 
ae en, 355,106 52,513 18,568,335 773,900 46.586 5,178 237.376 14.490 
RS 593,900 93,939 15,674,900 661,853 37.192 4,355 616.052 36.035 
RMR cans caeeh 773,845 106,251 16,591,371 782.663 49.736 5,817 168,323 9.714 
ee 1,166,087 162,641 22,880,460 905,606 54.215 9,482 287.608 16,023 
a okies 1,168,507 174,280 24,752,058 978,539 101,518 10,015 289,875 16 201 
a 1,235,611 166,016 19,247,258 753,279 129,837 11,779 718482 40.589 
ane hiais 2,030,671 259,082 47,787,031 1,811,978 129,308 11.642 962.966 56287 
SORE svvciecoas 1,931,357 232,360 38,629,547 1,688,394 85,207 7,682 849,892 49.982 
eaten 1,453,656 222,381 15,157,569 638,573 124.269 20.848 1,763.254 81151 
“BE ap aietate 2,418,561 294,575 7,525,400 366,328 178,789 22,958 5.402.563  229'996 
RRS oe. oe 605,722 82,881 8,469,884 452,006 163,344 22,455 2.586.184 102756 
GOOD. kas scesnse 512,089 66,583 9,443,123 413,424 100,785 12,2293 4.160.779 151.957 
SOBRE ssa ha's 5 603,299 75,738 10,299,613 406,160 161,696 15.232 6.780.220 208 140 
BM 6. eg 471,043 60,968 9,849,490 530,772 196.437 14.889 5.617.751 177.849 
SOUR soca nsces 486,895 52,112 12,286,470 660,742 114.457 10,824 7.605124 230/248 
“aie eemediaes 375,453 42,160 10,855,151 581,596 94.495 10,058 5.960920 199-316 
MT 401,836 39,306 6,555,405 280,926 166,768 17,162 9.183.566 309029 
cok geese 402,241 87,889 6,803,260 355,090 157,114 20,089 6,319,352 212,968 
Rt 276,890 24,597 8,406,817 438,661 220,131 23,869 3,275,326 187.408 
7 a er 320,348 25,317 12,628,477 545,524 139,260 15,412 4.650.215 161.430 
eae. ot os 26 151,121 12,666 8,213,812 386,240 13,018 8,988,361 121.963 
WR ee cace 148,024 13.139 6,508,191 244.276 10,613 5,819,263 160.197 
1896, 118,517 9,256 7,085,572 324,620 2.783 6,047,921 157,798 
















OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 








SPECIALTIES FOR ~ 
2 favo, Paint Manufacturers 
emia Linseed Oil Crushers 


Pratt’s Patent Liquid Dryer 

























as Printing Ink Mfrs. 


Sa 
DRIERS & JAPANS 


—? on : - 
= are i 


aoe | 7A RNISH &@ JAPAN MAKERS 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, . CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA, MONTREAL. 
FACTORInS: 
LONC ISLAND CITY, N. Y., CHICACO, MONTREAL. 


POMEROY & FISCHER 


28-30 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK. 
P, O. BOX 1224. 





NOBLES & HOARE’S | WALKERS, PARKER ORY COLORS. 
ELEBRATED & CO’S 
? eerree GENUINE aes pai ETC: 
aeanteSc: WHITE LEAD 
COACH, CAR, GROUND IN 
AND Best Refined ” — 
HOUSE WORK. Linseed Oil. | iw OL and JAPAN. 





Headquarters for no Best DRY COLOR MAKERS 
Varnishes, White Lead, Colors in — anes nn Branch Offices: oe = oo Mo. 
Oil, Japan and Dry, ee Sa ete cag 


Bronze Powders, Bronzing WORKS AT NEWARK, N. J. 


Liquid, Etc. 
And for New York and the Eastern States for 
Water Paint for 
ONR ESCO and wat deeetien Damp Proof 
ALSO FOR THE 


Petrifying Liquid used with Onresco, 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


TEI, 
HAM™MILL @ GILLESPIE, 





IMPORTERS, 


Clays, Colors and Minerals, 
<40 & 242 Front St., New York 








Dragon's 


Blood. 
Lbs. Dollars. 

















Dutch 


Metal Leaf. 
Packs. Dollars. 












Epsom Salts. 
Lbs. Dollars. 














Logwood. 











Extract. 


Lbs, Dollars, 

















s. Dollars. | 





i'n s0.aee 500 250 17,465 137,769 1,631 11,0038 10,094 
ba0eneseo8ees 8,218 51,151 43,293 + 633 12,362 11,784 
1,991 114,279 66, 703 934 22,373 4,561 
eeeees 1,015 81,025 21,F0% 564 127,496 10,8738 
Coecceccsece 1,436 47,697 21,962 200 78,845 15,192 
Siss-0s 80s 713 24,755 33,930 587 sees 101,004 47,738 
Stee oon 687 18,823 37,F42 440 1,323,100 113,649 14,497 
errr 20 16,161 47,785 578 2,796,681 215,121 16,126 
Sees 1,618 32,399 29,421 376 6,876,052 373,481 35,027 
eteeees sw ooes, SOTe 45,307 17,410 2U3 6,081,388 454,984 45,156 
Jievs ces 8,999 2,113 60,935 9,422 153 5,775,943 427,504 47,6638 
eescvecces -13,785 2,752 94,626 21,046 327 7,818,519 522,900 23,364 
Ces es eeoeees 17,124 1,822 74,137 9,972 143 2,656,805 279,517 29,694 
Codsesoevons 11,862 2,022 74,192 9,106 135 2,194,331 192,265 18,946 
peeresee -18,880 2,493 110,187 14,187 187 3,764,744 280,191 22,753 
6.8006 000608 3,024 G22 135,372 15,€31 195 3,666,378 245,036 37,372 
Seevesoves 8,187 1,712 151,380 20,146 234 2,551,455 173,911 26,191 
be eceee 14,564 2,055 170,187 14,247 176 2,178,174 146,235 30,313 
$66t0 000.008 19,587 2,478 267,549 9,Ti2 138 2,928,600 222,029 30, 424 
pnvewte 2,088 541 «ee» 188,248 16,370 206 3,300,227 275,803 25,932 
PeTTETTrT re, 11,488 1,692 2,505,114 191,807 31,742 360 4,227,017 325,577 81,850 
es tadiceces 18,015 2,746 2,248,318 175,908 61,337 480 3,757,259 287,723 64,265 
e460 0ececbese 5,820 1,608 1,008,073 86,577 69,204 402 2,817,451 196,397 20,003 
see eeeeeeens 12,424 3,989 1,695,815 136,532 650 16 3,565,277 261,762 35, = 
Che sdesoesos 10,855 3,516 1,793,838 139,531 100,859 691 4,910,176 287,120 14,39 
Fertilizer, 
N. E. S. Fustic. Gambier. Gelatine. Gentian Root. 
Tons. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. 
esp ese ewes:  corewe “eakene Included under Cutch ...... A Oe ee 
Onnesd tances 6,856 128,495 to 1884. 147,670 74,826 2, 97¢ 
seeere Seeees 3,800 63,788 bddeaes ovsece 155,233 90,071 1,72 
Sidena “esleece See wen. Geivehas-o0euus 158,746 99,933 3,702 
banks oseeee eee Ee. wodestins | Geereve 138,496 77,000 1,172 
beseta cesnte Cee. Se) Nedsekek. ©. beadee 165,173 90,972 1,460 
eases Yavube "ere 173,330 91,120 8,160 
eoccee 7,500 127,676 Ty TTT Tr eeeces 206,854 99,963 1,677 
Setere seeeee ae Se «—-keheeeee 80-0 a 314,263 130,155 5,611 
pacned. d05860 i EE ebesccee 8 8©6 seeds 379,835 141,261 3,393 
Keswks' tedudue 8,782 144,018 beeasese ebaeen 476,011 158,462 4,463 
Covese cossse See GD” Retdacas senses 475,037 164,155 8,044 
9,843 85,086 11,811 177,830 12,146,749 696,504 ...... 232,643 13,860 
10,897 223,292 8,090 119,689 11,658,211 Sek lk ses 182,182 7,870 
21,365 358,170 12,762 199,405 18,591,368 TER Iee keene 220,137 6,408 
23,381 323,704 12,505 162,641 15,748,723 are 219,358 8,390 
16,949 250,844 4,584 55,592 24,733,164 1,079,678 ...... 221,028 3,972 
28,150 349,521 8,516 110,303 23,213,647 1,025,985  ...... 227,394 6,996 
21,277 333,109 10,922 157,187 25,617,977 1,398,218  ...... 243,568 6,438 
14,792 221,467 9,100 133,842 27,610,594 1,343,604 251,903 5,943 
21,626 398,655 8,490 125,067 25,808,405 1,069,043 269,377 2,036 
25,043 445,286 10,294 165,807 35,762,646 1,305,468 277,573 4,818 
25,652 393,075 7,765 126,309 26,408,458 981,328 447,291 9,920 
27,103 374,647 6,299 89,696 29,022,603 963,255 301,428 3,342 
40,260 460,159 6,332 90,389 32,243,256 1,108,611 280,407 7,626 
Glass, Window. Glass, Window, Glass,Cyl.&Crown. 
‘ Cylinder, Crown, Cylinder, Crown, Pol. Silv. and 
Ginger. Plain, Unpol. Plain, Pol., Unsil. L. G. Plates. 
Pounds, Dollars. Pounds, Dollars. Sq. Feet. Dollars. Sq. Dollars, 
eeeee ee ofl, 825,623 88,651 47,471,750 1,997,242 200,331 34,750 
.- .3,770, 768 2A7, 866 47,141,656 2,475,508 101,445 28,050 
eebesese 2,890,712 149,471 39,864,779 2,141,127 64,562 19,376 
éveece 2,391,071 172,095 34,202,273 1, 645,746 61,002 22,079 
. 3,011,797 195,707 28,838,119 1,322,017 76, 18+ 10,206 
sboee 2,468,511 158, 277 24,937,438 1,027,592 20,712 9,214 
sean 2,889, 138 128,986 23,053,753 801,240 24,727 8,304 
155,359 20,689, 862 652,842 42,206 11,294 
150,897 43,949,851 1,405,978 88,067 21,007 
haeeenek 2,102,743 107,177 45,562,697 1,425,362 49,907 16,550 
Stwsade 1,468, 130 81,2 49,301,674 1,454,834 $2,025 25,362 
128,882 60,947,890 1,582,469 72,085 22,833 
278, 243-77, 924,668 2,417, —_ 156,192 50,730 ese 
232,890 72,936,007 1,701,332 21,530 aso 
veeneess 4,277,110 220,445 163422 : 
Deaae eds 6,680,577 235,069 1,424,064 outa 
én 00-060 5epel eee 129,149 70, S15,837 1,378,466 79,744 160, O29 
121,742 75,964,82 1,462,715 5 
114,766 70,235,444 1,402,796 
140,052 60,814,537 1,454,795 
nuded een 1,431, 295 103,316 67,320,¢ 1,549,706 28 101,009 
ra acd 2,927,942 268, 169 62,757,669 1,479,640 360,688 S8O,754 
cae new ae 3,056,918 230, 233: 45,182,037 932,645 101,041 21,974 3,163,865 858,061 
athceens 5,525,337 346,678 48,244,661 946,700 204,664 41,071 3,185,415 783,465 
vecevess 4,827,703 226,251 54,189,854 1,062,889 285,447 62,627 3,710,664 1,106,200 
Glass Plate, Glass Plate, 
Glass Plate, Cast, Pol., Fin. or Un- Cast, Pol., Silv., > and 
Rough. fin. and Unsilv. and L. G. Piates. yrape Sugar. 
Sq. Feet. Dollars. Sq. Feet. Dollars. Sq. Feet. Dollars, . Dollars. 
Ab tarhinensee 713,196 34,304 2,109,537 1,078,047 2,752,030 791,0% 16,672 
peneneesenrenss - 642,281 23,710 2,208,351 1,472,145 2,514,009 873, 287 2,633 
Sheesoneooncene - 631,720 31,588 2,000,951 1,631,129 2,616,367 oe 47 
caeceeoer «eeeees 846,515 39,759 1,810,553 1,664,576 2,254,387 3,352 
evenccsoces 899,654 35,736 1,592,591 1,358,401 2,136,696 65,789 
seceeececeeees 286,404 15,368 1,594,882 1,261,624 1,911,504 557 "029 233,366 
cin bceeeee eceeee 84,604 5,753 1,230,567 984,474 1,739,798 472,267 149,304 
Seeeneess eeeeeee 180,991 8,087 1,568,797 706,204 2,011,910 578,885 126,244 
casgeesoeee «+++ 770,650 25,711 1,906,617 759,407 3,038,923 957,735 133,614 
hikcaeeesee ---+ 540,140 27,732 2,383,389 1,069,829 3,102,063 857,689 107,370 
shaeeeneuscucsae 1, 310,918 57,961 3,047,080 1,190,357 3,366,784 933, 855 82,510 
Rie ae ia ne akem 1,620,350 88,080 3,011,680 1,159,547 3,755,102 1,220,113 2,443,570 83,550 
eco ereocsoses ..-2,365,783 108,393 2,729,191 1,000,352 3,872,704 1,370,411 3,428,397 72,684 
Ceteihadecevened 2,305,424 114,008 2,669,696 900,639 3,415,170 1,107,919 2,496,408 68,495 
ceedekhachban eee 2,199,694 105,169 2,887,156 924,178 4,163,264 1,505,803 2,004,702 45,227 
eeboaesevaesves 2,240,913 91,128 4,074,184 ie 29,044 4,595,810 1,633,657 1,784,642 35,644 
pauueckensae awe 3,088,856 131,202 3,965,574 1,256,971 4,765,003 1,727,290 1,863, 38,260 
chbeebenésnan 2,781,755 133,350 3,063,385 908.046 2,085,889 885,669 846,95 7 21,896 
nihke ae ar anaes 2,000,189 82,499 2,823,964 917,369 628,701 154,624 911,573 21,035 
eedhcnecanecens 2,089,927 81,837 3,628,401 1,364,406 457,830 173,275 815,491 22,028 
ceabameadosseens 1,138,676 43,900 2,538,685 917.206 398,337 156,466 202,971 11,929 
steed venwnee ae 1,021,946 40,540 3,444,550 855,819 258,777 95,268 195,194 6,175 
ee ad ae ope 678,412 25,005 1,890,779 435,751 178,154 54,666 217,847 6,621 
ea ghedannsbeass 474,790 21,170 3,089,810 684,697 27,319 8,919 120,402 2,976 
een ae she ee ake 490,132 22,551 3,293,603 763,892 39,978 15,265 3,18 
Glue, Fish Glycerine, 
Glue. or Isinglass. Crude. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
peeessvbas nates 1,702,108 150,642 ...... 2,038 Included in refined. 729,476 91,187 
oeeee +--+ 1,828,542 182,574 275,714 123,439 oosese seeees 1,160,458 116,172 
eeeceseeses 1,148,195 158,069 187,384 96,244 eeee 83s eevee 764,378 72,626 
easeveece 1,747,741 226,330 117,909 652,404 = = == .sseee ceneee 1,386,717 85,997 
basebeebecoecce 1,319,776 159,293 73,552 42,322 ° wera: * | 90,362 
sceeebens 1,112,037 181,078 TE.96T SB.BBG = = .cccee = cvvvee 1,936,244 124,923 
Se bene eee «eee++ 1,033,439 125,706 159,844 104,552 ecece ee 2,736, 106 109,516 
seeeeees 1,186,832 122,430 287,625 202,765 .....- os 3,763,718 208,512 
eeccccccccece 3,011,627 280,147 330,719 198,025 = ....4- ewvees 3,976,995 238,311 
ebanese . 1,888,005 243,353 393,801 243,238 ry eceees 6,690,581 675,334 
seb déessane 3,758,064 414,033 289,165 169,148 4 ---+-- 6,588,545 1,139,609 
err ery 4,236,134 450,361 304,901 189,575 =... eee wees 6,780,217 1,017,772 
Ceehabebeeaetee 4,455,693 451,362 [72,504 36,310 3,807,250 391,657 2,714,087 391,274 
ae 3,105,197 327,167 59,178 45,104 5,899,511 317,775 1,604,097 153,813 
PesRabeb ba sadec 4,195,609 433,718 657,483 87,131 7,920,766 396,657 2,282,175 171, 839 
Se ESbGRtSd0% . 5,038,609 479,756 132,176 61,612 .245,356 826,745 1,786,748 B38 
Se aneidiccoeoes 5,282,248 483,422 78,879 35,455 9,502,014 954,807 1,193,728 152, 885 
nende +--+. 6,059,492 452,568 18,757 18,676 9,826,820 824,817 736,420 86,108 
cweebendonsce . 5,776,956 478,417 6,306 11,983 11,811,308 972,001 210,545 26,186 
seeeeeses 5,441,136 485,595 18,222 17,976 11,983,796 874,161 446,042 48,941 
paeee 6d bur 5,272,379 489,003 13,957 13,741 13,594,008 747,218 661,239 58,953 
phessecece ee 5,931,994 551,902 36,890 16,314 14,325,111 768,565 284,785 24,394 
eoccccepececs 4,139,946 397,491 5,352 5,934 9,157,205 554,374 111,401 11,193 
ghes.oasas 4,735,530 421,862 8,020 5,407 16,199,483 904,907 249,226 24,583 
6,210,827 548,207 5,849 5,872 20,801,917 1,431,578 371,802 36,925 





.. 88,65 

. 71,835 
76,986 
. 93,628 
41,473 
"140,206 
. 96,051 


TB, coscccces 72, 
46,205,154 
27,078,412 
1,833,704 
14,583,845 
6,717,052 
1,126,500 
6,736,706 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


TOTAL IMPORTS (Co: tinued). 


IBID. cv vacvees 








16,560,166 


Gum 





179,417 
149,407 
168,034 
171,303 
230,624 
301,269 
221,700 
423,329 
384,716 
281.052 
. 402,708 
246,270 
206,746 
372,764 
255,394 
288,467 
267,395 


Indigo, 
Carmine. 


Lbs. 


24,141 
14,211 
19,407 
20,168 
20,380 
36,964 
24,962 
28,175 





25, 030 
34,967 


Lbs. 


92,107 

112,601 
.144,057 

. 131,410 

.. .189,066 
. 243,093 





1,430,105 


Ar 576 
3,701,302 
2,353,915 
1,5 














2 BIL. 262 
1,947,986 
4,888,348 








75,577 


420,412 





25,500 
46,786 





ss 


73,086,657 


6,079,304 
4,037,867 
8,072,738 
5,862,474 
11,005,083 
11,148,211 
7,035,625 
2,554,729 
+. 2,170,486 
19,772,642 
2,740,465 
3,975,522 
3,733,934 
161,001 
66,131,667 


Grease, Soap, 
Dollars. 


54,222 


13,409 
10,898 
11,131 

5,040 

6,578 
14,198 
15,138 
12,809 


67,156 
207,932 


2,206 


Gum Aré 


Lbs. 





3,484,288 
2 972,048 
4,178,395 
3,638, 178 
1,420,637 
1,035,453 
482,457 
918,3. 
709,695 
1,035,239 
986,760 


415 


o4e z, 7 711 
1,006,091 
1,462,421 
1,470,009 


Indigo, 
Extract. 


Lbs. 


371,945 
535,445 
446,227 
612,475 
897,499 
$29, 53) 
112,887 
1,674,276 
1,543, 185 
1,931,940 
2,388,061 





1,317 7,835 
829,380 
543,333 

90,664 


Kainit 
and Kieserit. 


Tons. 


126,168 
84,220 
102,591 
76,551 
57,500 
96,788 
62,871 
85,876 
105,873 
65,537 
76,1438 
78,088 
67,193 


Lead, Pig. 

Dollars. 
2,929,623 
3,233,011 
2,281,817 


1,287,687 


85,123 


671,482 
294,233 


42,983 


246,015 
159,129 
202,603 
130,108 

85,396 
143,103 
294,856 
323,256 
189,989 


71,449 


56,308 
615,716 
91,611 
161,833 

88,435 


4,026 


1,211,341 





Previous to 1501 
cluded in ‘Gre 
Other.”’ 


733,585 
0,762 
.021,617 
2,209,421 
2,494,059 
2,466,895 
2, 340.7 754 





























TOTAL IMPORTS (Continued). 


Grease, Wool 


Grease, other, 
Lbs. 


3,140,974 
4,078, 256 
2,748, 146 
5,460,915 





12, 560, 309 


4,563,255 


33,255 
82,384 
469,418 
492,585 


Trag 
Dollars 


97,764 
70,774 
96,962 
104,090 
67,045 
173,606 
117,307 
172,832 
190,926 
127,312 
159,790 
124,200 
117,827 
65,637 
96,525 
82,573 
154,145 
140,001 
139, 962 
211,183 
187,607 
252 692 
188,325 
255,580 
240,026 








Iodine, 
Crude 


Lbs. 

$1,437 
48.991 
23,861 
26.058 
24,913 
50,123 
73,687 





162,563 
119,952 
140,642 
153,550 
238,004 
01,471 
118,063 
208,950 





401, ‘501 
31,374 
291,895 


Crude 
and Stick. 
Dollars. 





22,003 


9,592 
8,726 


26,778 
20,357 
52,760 
65,962 
75,956 
19,323 
25,230 
49,995 
49,892 
32,260 
74,859 
69,346 
127,547 
98,302 
59,885 
46,845 
TO, 205 
62,004 


Licorice Paste, 


Lbs. 


2,690,558 
3,040,809 
1,440,031 
1,308,750 
388,195 
1,075,220 
692,919 
807,075 
874,386 
874,044 
821,419 
R33, 768 
1,062,363 
982,813 
1,166,560 
1,068,115 
. 118,625 
172,515 

: ‘oan "970 
: 190,524 
1,086,947 
904,636 
808,274 
146,886 
1,074,907 











N&R w 








113,128 


25,187 
28,001 
19,976 
14,383 


digo 


30,034 


mn 





D4 
30,454 
38,329 
41,995 
34,495 
24,360 
34,225 


» Ace- 


33 


















Guano. 
Tons. Dollars. 
15,279 23,332 

6,755 167,711 
10,767 261,085 
23,925 535,808 
19,384 710,135 
25,580 873,459 
23,122 849,607 
17,704 634,546 

8,619 108,733 
23,452 552 
46,699 463 


537,081 
588,033 


089 


341,647 





12,981 338,467 

8,042 
14,407 289, 745 

8,432 111,811 
11,170 194,157 

4,199 61,264 

4,170 71,700 

5,165 96,605 

4,751 72,515 

5,072 62,697 

Indigo 
Aux, 
Dollars. Dollars. 
1,496,877 oe 
881,261 ...0. ° 
OTT,DG4 tects 
G47,274 wc cccee 
TB7,040 3. cccce 
1,304,142 ...... 
1,544,352 ...... 
1,408,947 neces 
RTFRC sucess 
1,541,664 ...... 
SGTEGIT ec scses 
S,476,235 8 scsess 
2,267,048 2,043 
2'010,666 22,062 
2,261,574 49,228 
2,734,117 49,756 
2,235,663 45,517 
2,686,454 84,969 
1,827,937 108,631 
1,600,865 61,155 
1,772,506 90,396 
3,137,511 115,086 
1,218.580 47,329 
1,940,250 62,433 
1,571,018 32,287 
Ipecac, 

Lbs. Dollars 
32,490 34,388. 
25,891 22,049 
26,202 19,516 

7,542 5,630 
15,038 14,261 
15,020 14, 732 
17,626 19,898 
29,108 29,325 
25,591 25,777 
39,385 41,372 
38,987 33,372 
: 26,089 

11,85) 
16,661 
5, S36 





69,529 
58,840 
41,349 
23,356 
40,372 


Lead Nitrate. 


Dollars. Lbs. 


625,658 
428,017 





129,032 
32,818 


28,042 
179,261 
136,736 

24,961 


212,278 


2,331 

2 219 
27,543 
8,382 
639 
2,025 
79 

893 
45,484 
19,823 


Dollars, 





25, 659 
— 

8,781 
2,327 


1,984 
10,651 
8,431 
1,524 
11,303 


Licorice Root. 


3,977,461 
11,572,889 
12,515,177 

2,059,168 
10,789,968 
11,072,005 
18,461,437 
23,048,267 
20,716,523 
29,927,501 

87,671,313 
26,931,448 
89,078,080 
30,155,028 
58,587,004 
77,484,684 
49, 165,982 
57,078,853 
55,229,347 
65,093,585 
98,665,643 
93,002,230 
70,159,207 
83,837,323 
87,128,461 


Lbs. Dollars, 
88,527 
278,464 
298,684 
290,204 
231,188 
240,870 
389,468 
463,870 
406,973 
575,720 
1,019,526 
638, 257 
800,191 
631,844 
1,248,997 
1,670,041 
831,003 
874,787 
794,503 
897,186 
1,601,037 
1,688,716 
1,209,770 
1,416,111 
1,401,748 














34 OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTEK 





Wheeler’s Patent Wood Filler. 


Not only continues to be the standard in this line, but is unequalled for perfectly and 
permanently filling the pores of hard wood. It is the only filler that will develop and bring out 
the latent beauty of the natural wood. 





Wheeler’s Patent Liquid Wood Filler. 


This filler is adapted for close grained woods, whitewood, pine, etc., and will do for wood 
of that kind what the Wheeler Paste Filler does on more open grained wood. 





Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate Paint. 


More than twenty-five years’ tests of this paint has proven it to stand where white lead 
and oil, and all other paints fail; especially designed for buildings exposed to sea air or severe 
climates. For this article we desire to secure agents where we now have none, and such agents 
are given the exclusive sale thereof. 





Breinig’s Lithogen White Lead. 


A composition of lead, zinc and silica, spreading over one-third more surface than white 
lead and oil, and more than twice as enduring. 





= wm 5 a = 
Breinig’s Lithogen Primer. 
A perfect wall size. Stops the suction on brick and stone work outside, also stops the 
suction inside on plaster work, and prevents dampness coming through, and it will prevent 
saltpeter coming through where other methods have failed. 





Breinig’s Floor Polish. 


x _. A superior article for hard wood floors. Get information from us as to how to treat new 
and old hard wood floors. 





Silex. 


We are the largest producers of this article and make it in all grades from the very finest 
impalpable powder for paint and wood filler purposes to the coarser grades for the manufavture 
of scouring soaps. 





Wood Stains or Dyes, Varnishes, Blackboard Paint, Enamel 
Paint, Japans, Dryers, Etc. 


Sole Manufacturers: Te Bridgeport Wood Finishing GO., New Milford, Conn, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
240 Peari Street. | 215 E, Lake Street, | SS Oliver Street. 


GRANVILLE M, BREINIG, Pres, & Gen, Mgr, EDWARD B, PORTER, Vice-Pres, 
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AND DRUG REPORTER 














TOTAL IMPORTS—(Continued.) 


























Lime, Chloride. Lime, Citrate. Lime, Acetate. Linseed, Litharge. 
aoe Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars, Lbs. Dollars. Bush, Dollars. Lbs. D’lars. 
1872.. 85,043,050 930,953 ...... ...... 2,083,603 73,310 2,753,309 4,020,535 66,544 3,806 
1873.. 44,155,383 1,259,971 7,000 280 2,124,325 78,189 2,670,765 4,223,936 40,799 2,379 
1874.. 39,184,641 1,027,644 ...... ...... 1,369,505 50,503 2,647,200 4,292,912 25,687 1,440 
1875.. 48,483,540 1,059,871 00... ooo, 2,232,401 73,926 3,479,777 5,729,095 18,767 950 
1876.. 46,934,185 850,216 1,998,119 60,497 2,737,906 3,891,082 47,054 2,562 
1877.. 47,592,989 711,601 667,773 15,154 1,517,425 2,024,482 40,331 2.347 
S08... @061G 306 GORST i:.... ...6., 44,626 1,340 1,284,862 1,880,197 28,190 1,499 
1879.. 61,026,447 661.325 S55; vad: ee ‘ence 1,240,621 1,964,885 38,495 1667 
1880. . 76,648, 304 985,592 9,512 1,627 3,800 76 1,428,185 2,205,872 27,389 1,222 
1881.. 74,621,420 $20,073... eet: esheets 797,911 1,126,370 63,058 2.568 
ASOR.. 01,468,540  SOG77B ....0.  ccccue  cacvee covess 598,761 766,035 54,692 2.191 
1883.. 94,395,405 943.606 1428 2512 (oD oT! 762,627 824,944 34,850 1,812 
1884.. 99,451,842 1,681,104 Lecuee cesses reese, 2,900;149 8,131,480 54,183 1.787 
1885... 94,698,380 RT S6inis |‘ secieelolyaneen. ws ¥Kos 2'500,339 2,750,333 35,283 1,001 
1886... ENED DOME icias aun yis53. 400003 1,071,908 1,146,070 23,770 ‘794 
1887.. 1,573,168 42,558 6,008 a, 415,304 418,031 47.783 1,716 
a 1,672,130 witts teases ceeeee  ceeeee 1,461,417 1,505,498 45,336 1,668 
a . 1,659,472 47,890 0 eee eee 8,374,110 3,969,640 55,863 1,979 
ieee s; SMU AE OUR DBORONO coccec- icccce S-cusoad - vcnkpn 2,386,872 2,826,670 29,121 1,032 
1891.. 111,156,006 1.431.470 28,358 (49397 ||... 1,479,238 1,629,909 87.970 3,434 
1892.. 110,796,147 1,840,056 220.468 30459 ...... ...... "251,058 277,913 61.713 2/000 
1893.. 120,780,288 2,212,606 629,739 75271 |... 1.11, 145,935 187,826 75,394 2.383 
1894.. 81,610,063 1,507,076 443,981 52137 |..... |... 481,180 609.398 30,419 879 
1895.. 92,796,984 1,646,184 608,214 69.458 |..... ...... 4,166,914 4,533,900 75,003 2,118 
IS96.. 102,111,989 1,579,921 Sew | SC, LE 661,536 732.430 72,203 2,166 
2 Logwood. Mace. Madder Root. Madder Extract. 
me Tons. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars, Pounds. Dollars. 
OMB: 5.004. + eee. eee 60,622 44,944 799,662 =... 1,153,586 
EG 908646968 00900 45,983 641,697 99,410 77,101 794,088 8,523,141 1,768,191 
' 459,751 63,755 49,477 143,247 7,511,013 1,226,002 
691,972 67,912 50.536 148,816 9,007,933 1,364,204 
1,160,547 47,554 30,019 151,046 9,011,682 912,754 
848,444 70,682 141,474 5,555,081 583,958 
1,133,285 80,465 49,397 5,276,197 572,874 
1,108,32 65,247 81,291 2,888,231 193,383 
1,467,144 $6,914 108 200,099 2,914,081 215,090 
1,362,984 82,529 ! 41,065 1,725,364 140,773 
1,398,648 72,378 5,27 57,927 2,073,796 162,788 
1,338,750 64,249 20,003 1,544,534 92,716 134,448 10,389 
4 875,291 217,677 49,086 1,458,313 111,456 253,885 13,521 
ib , 904,205 181,906 50,714 1,211,370 ee. ‘aekees.  a<caee 
EPP 80,509 1,365,644 22,009 30,653 1,984,021 111,325 1,236 508 
esi ccsicesess 59,269 1,044,219 161,042 52,198 1,049,800 64,935 106,559 8,779 
PGE oe hGs os eeens 78,474 1,533,005 144,130 63.780 1,064,006 59,416 ....e. ce cee 
SEE aie 70,260 1,467,018 197,971 S5,887 917,912 52,884 ...... cc... 
ES odin reese de 66,768 1,501,566 157,265 73,808 912,866 52,000 ......  ...... 
ES cdov ons ecacs 84,381 1,842,054 16,841 85.977 673,260 39,806 ...... ...e. 
eves sdseanusss 60,298 1,233,592 235,406 110,489 518,786 ne” aageam. —duaeas 
MONE se iovaccats 56,404 1,218,934 289,206 658,779 61,720 ...... cesses 
SR 53,7090 ,513,376 181,130 262,563 a? Sescee. -aaauee 
ME eis fou 60,683 1,478,618 260,010 ae a Re ee aae 
Me ooaves cus 66,074 1,522,069 238,632 62,468 318,313 15,746 ...... 
Magnesia, Magnesia, Manganese. 
Calcined. Carb. Magnesite. Oxide. Manna 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. D'lars 
1872....... 19,0RT COOK DOROUD 4EGRE ices tecce 0 leaweus 9,768 36,801 16,943 
co 20,006 6,403 120,902 12,904 ...... ..... 1,226,157 11,714 29,528 9.786 
SR issés. 12,988 4,499 192,069 20,128 ...... ..... 507.448 16,704 9,256 3.491 
OO os ss 26,251 7,492 185,109 17,543 PS it 1,119,893 16,300 9,336 3.689 
SOURS 6isss0 8,936 2,915 243,843 27,910 ...... ..... 386,408 5,805 28,714 10.748 
1098s... 22,196 7,987 246,296 27,642 ...... ..... 1,336,136 15,747 39,948 12.453 
SR 55543 14,154 5,482 355,477 88,726 ...... ..... 3,068,634 31,571 27,312 7.168 
ee 19,535 7,267 227,284 25,816 ...... ..... 554,372 12,004 24,187 7.674 
SEED. oc cccce 13,826 4,542 288,598 30,350 ...... ..... 1,864,968 19,825 28.048 7.918 
$088.53... 20,815 6,182 850,140 35,232 ...... ..... 1,283,457 20,482 35.456 15,061 
ess ec 20,826 6,076 188,769 21,107 ......  ..... 2,225,936 38,879 55.298 14.837 
ee 14,228 4,187 261,205 27,140 ...... ..... 1,425,274 28.952 21.770 8.832 
SOM is iss 16,728 4,668 240,381 25,207 397,465 1,501 151,436 4,387 21.348 14.841 
aaa 10,970 3,042 91,847 9,505 117,087 577 62,511 1,401 37.621 14.492 
OE occ cs 12,647 3,290 72,509 6,836 1,676,716 6,245 128,289 2.600 88.508 10811 
TOE. 3s sos 3,721 922 77,072 6,652 274.920 1.101 196,896 2.624 39,507 16,025 
SO ies 8,284 2,033 98,283 7,885 5,014 14 7,551 31.708 10,402 
SONRiea ss. 8,647 2,013 85.148 6,461 1,162,564 6,499 9 6342 25.246 7.947 
1800....... 6,539 1,561 86,178 6,395 1,145,957 4.447 425,880 7,931 43,509 10,801 
ae... 7,157 1,558 77,015 5,603 2,692,477 6,004 398,091 7,858 24.792 7.411 
ie 6,603 1,709 54,910 4,185 6,182,212 7.953 397,942 8,181 49,385 11.668 
SR oo cie 21,486 4,225 66,316 4,944 8,209,400 10,792 874,340 20,677 14,482 5.406 
ics 2,949 1,419 28,797 2,330 2,466,250 2.339 591,895 11,954 41,661 10/870 
1805...... 4,004 1,649 43,245 3,202 ...... ..... 149,145,037 545,236 85,644 9,924 
1008... 3,050 1,520 28,057 2,607  ......  eeeee 133,401,983 567,487 30,824 5.342 
Milk Sugar. Morphine and Salts. Musk. Nutmeg 
Pounds. Dollars. Ounces. Dollars. Ounces. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars 
Ms os ec. cote 3,283 701 3,928 22,471 860,727 425,18 
ic ecnniaddn enawae 6,370 588 1,702 3,947 25,504 929,747 661,291 
aR a 8,337 1,309 4.349 4,644 31,145 854,001 557.535 
~ eis 9,009 4,252 13.102 3,061 25,785 882,914 650,875 
ee eg ae 551 3,285 9,007 4,236 20,343 775,013 530,161 
Dec aiwe ene gieghaee “Wadham 1,403 8,083 5,991 33,336 789,730 478,466 
ey 22,000 3,002 7,123 7,722 34,800 848.282 459.445 
hhcc.cpasece. sitnea 25,430 3,490 6,376 9,080 44,316 917,634 443.373 
ee 21,084 19.886 38,376 7,221 38,128 1,064,084 564.079 
1881.. +: “Aeneas eekale 22,358 55,531 3,049 20,502 999,505 573.917 
oe. was 142,774 2,775 28,239 43,259 5,695 23,587 1,036.214 572.496 
Sn ase 116,779 22,661 16,782 30,558 11,012 42,245 += 661,132 361.842 
oa 142,934 30,087 27,850 47,175 15,890 109,618 1,942,124 968.792 
i aaa 85,925 19,818 20,710 34,713 9,587 50, 1,053,207 459,559 
Ro eed 2 ee 287,247 56,986 17,611 26,758 15,426 83,892 1,189,456 458.342 
RRS: . 262,882 48,581 14,311 24,456 14,931 117,810 1,290,145 539,945 
ee aa aes 133,898 19,656 19,154 38.342 21,605 176,230 1,246,866 603,608 
eee ke ce 85,925 19,818 20,710 27,710 14,191 118,163 1,175,149 824,929 
NO vases .. 389,684 46,510 19,954 27,701 8,951 56,797 1,045,040 535,290 
RR ee 251,408 42,330 29,564 42.260 6,167 59,291 1,324,898 684,277 
TOE 55a . 226,869 24,803 38.758 42301 6,442 47,647 1,582,794 751,046 
Ee aco 98,785 12,089 23,580 25,035 9,724 56,228 1,419,476 613,676 
a $1,346 3,499 20,076 36,452 9,880 56,954 1,139,875 395,647 
eee. 14,117 1,828 16,029 18.507 9,055 58,371 1,650,418 518,771 
NS ee 16,368 2,162 897 1,083 12,288 74,708 1,354,949 483.889 
Nux Vomiica. Oil Cake. Oil, Caraway. Oll, Cassia. Oil, Castor. 
: Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Gals. Dollars. 
1872 496,632 13,932 ee ess» 5,721 8,084 14,090 18,204 5,458 4,261 
1873 176,426 «5,416 196,350 4,491 4,680 6,963 42,913 47,586 1,516 2.776 
1874 297,213 7,652 1,744,113 30,023 8.873 10,771 12,752 13,805 "900951 
1873 ... 388,343 9,938 2,141,275 34,720 6241 8.678 62,773 52,404 758 941 
1876 ... 646,095 13,812 1,796,438 47,700 6,614 10,224 41.410 35,000 648 873 
1877 459,974 8.497 2,024,240 41,590 5,528 9,026 25.204 22.858 612 624 
1878 ... 755,010 16,811 3,525,980 48,708 5,966 10,444 52.043 37.906 422 873 
1879 ...1,114,766 15,973 2,743,173 34,588 8.629 11,235 34.071 21.710 711 725 
1880 ... 832,953 14,808 737,922 80,728 7,723 10,795 108,482 60,220 488 828 
1881 ...1,172,909 17,619 2,243,212 26,376 7.522 10,799 104.116 79.742 1,464 059 
1882 802,871 12,102 1,962,086 34,011 9,143. 11.057 56.645 47.207 "904 706 
1883 514,287 6,156 693, 791 9,939 8.275 9,045 79,378 60,802 418 = 678 
1884 523,005 8,314 37, 2u2 1,683 6,573 8,653 96,268 74,919 4,629 2,028 
1885 ... 935,136 14,648 817,116 10,495 7,344 9,586 96,9388 74,818 13.987 6.192 
1886 ...1,107,686 18,754 2,775,814 38,693 10,180 17,872 89,054 53.862 18,644 5.767 
1887 ...1,530,082 16,777 4,141,978 58,512 4,325 5,517 68,990 37.425 1.507 619 
1888 744,181 11,568 4,402,319 58,392 8,260 9,198 73,357 46,317 1,636 789 
1889 ... 426,801 8,516 4,335,120 52,831 6,226 7,476 62,101 40,199 3694 1,474 
1890 ...1,050,405 23,752 2,954,171 38,577 7,381 5,671 27,562 21,194 6,901 2.910 
1801 .. 1,394,013 32,930 2,674,053 23,846 8110 4.941 27.980 227382 2,078 1.287 
1892 ...1,302,437 34,035 10,707,116 106,811 6,084 5,597 95.626 66,642 382 282 
1888 ...1,720,315 41,567 7,288,567 82,016 9,560 7,082 59,882 48,215 286 228 
1894 ...1,720,056 39,821 7,499,518 87,170 8,794 8,895 45,317 34,170 1,708 863 
1895 ... 595,497 9,620 6,511,851 47,386 9,901 11.182 48.629 41101 2.523 709 
1896 ...1,275,500 15,668 17,528,008 2,867 12,344 14,245 50,982 66,747 22.588 8,146 
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Oll, Aniline, Oll, Anise. Oil, Bergamot. Oll, Cajeput. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
We ccveccccas csseve 27,493 9,688 16,780 23,960 74,468 2,678 1,341 
WB ccesccsce sseeee 35,929 25,378 47,111 62,988 244,526 2,101 1,022 
BO 0s 8ssec0% 107,041 32,644 4,247 8,662 44,753 214,288 3,071 1,572 
+ TET ET 78,324 22,781 19,024 34,963 39,654 220,135 6,018 3,808 
BEE cccccccce 16,906 5,373 24,004 44,542 41,857 137,864 3,150 1,763 
BPE 6 cdc reese 42,538 14,267 20,582 30,219 21,697 94,437 1,129 738 
i Oe 179,783 55,132 4,000 5,857 40,451 129,134 3,227 2,077 
WONDER 6863 65:0 228,409 60,298 12,705 20,152 44,720 109,661 4,314 2,897 
1880. . 161,424 39,818 57,933 109,693 56,117 142,096 12,035 7,627 
MG eccccvese 60,899 18,556 27,232 49,660 41,706 95,390 7,019 4,421 
1882. . 168,697 51,020 24,087 49,215 61,781 105,615 3,910 2,119 
18838..... 399,697 141,816 30,659 48,817 21,435 42,360 6,280 3,017 
eee 228,419 59,381 18,660 28,532 75,084 119,611 3,303 1,519 
Debi v aug 482,777 101,857 24,006 33,715 34,632 50,482 770 341 
Be 40 043040 623,147 101,251 27,195 38,540 46,891 69,794 2,958 1,041 
ES E658 ver od 673,017 98,983 33,925 50,069 54,570 83,077 4,568 4,596 
ee 661,657 95,475 46,847 67,902 63,271 118,203 7,903 2,967 
1889. . 923,664 142,056 51,149 63,854 53,747 90,015 5,988 2,524 
1890. 610,875 97,801 33,218 44,678 49,284 91,440 6,396 3,602 
ME A bhin ox sia 1,489,908 299,662 87,385 55,556 44,109 131,801 22,260 9,827 
1862..... 1,428,070 258,248 33,218 47,345 60,440 148,777 2,744 054 
1898. .... 1,211,818 163,539 75,595 91,635 66,745 146,718 3,627 1,304 
es waco. 951,671 115,141 11,391 14,214 52,644 90,148 6,365 2,458 
Sere 1,345,934 143,426 48,463 56,373 40,048 84,049 12,747 4,860 
ere ee 1,364,674 164, 238 14,917 29,408 43,998 87,264 4,901 1,785 
Oil, Amber, 
Oil, Almond, Oil, Almond, Crude and 
Ocher, in Oil. Ocher, Dry. Bitter. Sweet. Refined. 
Lbs. Dollars. Los. Dollars. Lbs, Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
Men van baa 2 247,617 9,225 65,645,343 56,680 1,487 13,669 30,938 9,018 5,531 1,046 
eee’: 04,245 3,850 3,940,786 51,818 14,986 24,762 32,798 12,850 4,724 1,913 
Nh 52 a8 98,176 4,624 3,212,988 35,365 3,263 10,852 17,123 5,370 2,462 713 
Bs Sivan ks da 280,517 12,352 3,282,415 37,929 4,506 14,989 29,248 10,783 1,308 326 
1876 .. 683,916 3,365 3,962,646 47,405 1,998 8,185 19,338 7,424 2,190 632 
1877 41,718 2,269 38,427,208 32,924 1,002 6,617 26,966 10,084 3,445 847 
1878 25,674 1,591 3,910,947 33,260 1,860 8,446 28,943 11,293 3,043 1,120 
Me. edapews 17,640 1,141 3,792,850 42,563 1,310 5,044 18,526 7,492 4,784 1,267 
re 1,293 4,233 4,602,546 52,120 1,996 7,504 28,812 11,138 3,650 1,310 
OE scene ese 99,431 4,676 3,414,704 46,069 3,642 12,342 34,325 12,641 6,211 1,431 
BE v0 600002 159,281 7,916 5,530,204 68,106 2,560 7,612 33,113 10,025 7,119 =1,681 
BE. Ssvccces 137,978 6,143 7,022,615 90,593 4,003 10,506 39,664 11,778 6,631 1,557 
BE ecvceses 156,296 5,233 6,285,588 70,191 3,525 11,285 32,793 7,992 12,529 1,660 
BD ésexeves 79,467 3,763 5,312,564 52,825 4,378 9,501 40,925 10,010 7,934 1,012 
SOE eescssed 127,757 4,742 5,413,086 58,980 1,741 4,640 54,595 10,913 9,325 1,309 
Se Garpaees 47,258 6,653 5,435,725 54,239 1,677 4,619 38,925 10,108 19,152 1,860 
er 53,844 10,081 6,150,780 61,541 3,316 9,859 40,359 10,567 5,573 916 
Be sisivnee 60,488 9,202 6,361,518 58,074 3,005 9,114 42,813 9,836 16,678 2,541 
BP i s.2c05¥0 30,449 6,652 5,478,635 54,359 7,899 10,318 48,483 11,457 30,438 4,466 
err 60,519 7,321 6,762,722 72,244 4,795 9,958 51,384 12,249 3,444 SOS 
Lav2 . 35,778 8,993 7,016,601 70,939 6,149 11,023 60,671 13,636 16,893 1,230 
are 40,674 3,106 7,167,847 71,236 8,166 11,533 212,019 39,584 4,716 701 
18M ... . 39,414 3,348 4,109,314 37,128 4,104 6,981 59,780 12,682 3,938 6764 
1nh5 ... .. 8,555 497 6,027,113 49,165 6,54! 10,556 74,595 13,504 6,764 1,131 
1896 ... . 34,540 2,111 8,024,649 63,808 6,195 12,142 71,480 13,791 8,202 834 
Oil, Coal- 
Oll, Citronella. Oil, Fennel tar & Dead Oil, Cocoanut. Oll, Cod Liver. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Gals. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Gals. Dollars. 
1872.... 21,625 18,679 GOD G2.BIB ncccoe ceosee 1,201,712 76,858 264,842 123,624 
1873.... 63,654 4,241 597 - ceskan:. «sade 2,650,382 127,474 198,855 106,900 
1874.... 27,656 17,299 186 Ge cseves 845,370 658,821 181,759 121,225 
1875.... 69,137 20,726 1,208 1,9GR  nnccce cocee 1,125,475 2,516 236,579 159,279 
1876.... 65,896 34,311 170 a }6aaaeae noses 1,000,512 74,026 108,798 86,538 
1877.... 36,255 19,788 151 Te wieeed: Sense 266,906 167,898 142,995 114,231 
1878.... 77,203 42,007 337 GR ccccce = seces 210,002 125,899 297,222 190,753 
1879.... 65,507 38,412 44 GE. “daness s0d0- 310,067 199,581 172,176 98,186 
1880. ... 54,087 GEOR 1GRT (BGR cectee — tesce 4,129,662 300,954 315,910 153,746 
1881... .103,152 Shee TGee Re lkccese | ceases 4,322,170 297,492 516,663 236,875 
1882... . 100,664 81,781 928 eer re 7,964,776 428,221 206,374 165,566 
1883.... 98,973 57,054 2,810 2,002. ...... snack 7,427,168 423,854 218,741 150,316 
1884... .110,593 56,465 3,109 2,168 119,634 6,507 6,106,115 378,205 32,282 49,627 
1885. ...258,088 107,981 1,100 1,005 620,198 15,996 14,172,700 855,469 59,821 37,715 
«1886... .257,662 75,660 3,503 2,696 381,423 15,932 11,765,223 651,748 115,454 67,652 
1887... .265,321 67,623 834 693 299,808 11,565 11,740,246 683,842 130,206 69,326 
1888....379,362 103,773 1,346 1,060 366,961 I4.051 14,966,010 TOR ws WH 8 Ts, et 
1880....509,599 117,706 1,979 1,145 317,365 20,144 14,577,270 498,992 287.183 81,589 
1890... .174,447 39,818 525 850 714,529 25,375 14,679,583 ° 688,539 267,555 86,476 
1891... .355,735 73,764 744 463 826,801 34,008 10,665,054 560,833 248,894 98, 865 
1892....477,623 113,750 428 317 1,136,653 52,063 22,142,858 1,287,989 202,959 115,677 
1893... .411,151 86,924 1,075 S570 694,167 41,103 27,684,788 1,242,542 190,432 99,700 
1804... .274,259 56,911 265 292 Not classified. 16,262,392 785,998 209,865 99,318 
1895....790,174 144,773 929 820 oe 31,722,014 1,340,208 207,145 121,84 
1896... .539,461 129,694 2,850 2,010 27,407,234 1,165,814 179,660 203,588 
oil, Oil, Oil, Oil, Oil, 
Fusil. Rapeseed. Juniper. Lavender. Lemon. 
Gal. Dollars. Gal. Dollars. Lbs. [ollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
7R...:. 166 784 1,690 1,495 6,726 GOT testes 6 e0se0s 65,083 194,657 
1873. . 47 223 3,495 2.838 10,646 6,584 42,629 46,715 78,193 276,370 
1874. 21 197 1,015 669 6,099 3,922 33,664 38,168 71,582 238,640 
1875. 28 144 5,831 3,574 9,820 6,866 32,111 37,988 64,607 193,807 
aa e201 2,995 1,394 4,495 2,789 4,062 3,690 35,034 38,429 73,752 180,784 
1877... 8,184 2,440 963 720 5,010 3,907 32,444 35,155 67,586 150,250 
1878.. 19 201 343 2m) 2,813 2,957 38,709 $88,047 56,159 114,573 
Ses ads 134 1,506 701 447 4,593 3,181 48,312 42,862 63,485 115,379 
ae 112 263 782 488 7,760 5,549 = 87, 65,162 113,799 215,604 
Siac se% 96 290 «10,614 6,751 7,073 4.147 38,167 58,100 88,480 181,495 
SE occa 125 263 25,692 13,740 7,171 6,475 54,929 82,226 107,322 215,076 
eek 6.60 27 97 34,890 19,616 6,087 4,005 42,048 61,956 86,092 173,053 
Sins 600 2,555 527 48,616 24,774 5,714 3,075 70,170 66,544 234,748 853,316 
Bibb keces 796 201 48,298 23,982 4,107 2,928 43,679 34,957 139,606 144,544 
Sis saces 218 191 70,782 29,134 6,101 3,605 67,838 62,691 108,382 149,171 
[ee 1,841 447 141,762 52,366 5,420 3,822 74,214 €8,925 135,918 195,799 
Sirs caen 377,747 7,544 157,457 60,645 6,380 3,097 80,604 81,146 162,125 193,583 
BE c ccece 242,608 5,508 106,587 48,383 6,432 2,926 102,290 107,885 164,432 165,749 
Sh sasa> 166,458 6,802 116,635 59,356 6,605 3,154 138,581 106,109 197,387 184,643 
Pe 345,001 16,780 140,163 66,744 5,798 2,877 92,224 102,819 151,460 225,755 
| 420,670 16,286 118,420 58,127 6,108 3,582 95.677 97,134 176,739 834,588 
re 606,243 20,017 265,368 110,020 8 443 4,132 90,068 96,141 184,290 817,978 
| 429,334 10,145 241,231 95,008 7,835 4,207 71,252 76,997 178,085 202,645 
a sieves 1,055,568 23,012 298,323 106,184 6,463 3,348 86,299 92,117 202,740 179,110 
eased 66 887,881 18,192 358,702 136,108 7,110 4,163 116,016 119,700 172,886 166,337 
Oil, Olive, 
Ol, Limes. Oil, Linseed. Oll, Mace. Not Salad. Oil, Neroli. 
Lbs. Dol's. Gals. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Gals. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
1872 cso éane 14,987 10,454 969 827 98,595 74,449 
a 7,457 5,301 719 879 162,212 118,826 ° 
SE Na duoes bona 68,874 38,788 1,005 333 107,387 77,705 
RE 4a nc 660408 * 38,535 21,070 364 105 «=6166,609=—-:1123,118 
Se ak ke ck ade 3,400 2,181 2,442 567 91,317 61,308 
1877 963 762 238 391 136,535 101,378 
ee 6,661 3,571 163 349 74,8290 61,474 
Se saccee ue ce 4,470 2.178 1,965 1,511 115,720 82,574 
SN ia nie kaa a So 119,918 68,851 518 "MO 124,518 86,739 
SEED cenccdccncs 9,681 4,711 355 821 172,080 112,916 
BE ecccacneses 2,561 1,546 271 220 86215,524 135,669 
1888 . ie 12,169 5,001 693 561 238,860 142,501 an oete 
ESA 188 215 8,961 3,443 793 881 Includedin Salad 1,366 382,600 
MES Sacha be aee 212 173 11,419 4,581 794 700 Oil. 1,753 44,063 
er 306 37 1,886 1,155 352 294 = 1,797 46,494 
EEE. 4 3 5,277 2,408 719 651 ” 1,501 45,300 
a eee O56 R67 T7420 3,435 725 612 oP 1,322 50,023 
a ee 4,069 3,664 10,486 6,376 560 354 - ” 837 82,934 
CE cianekwanh s 1,249 1,085 11,562 5,528 2,530 1,589 ws ‘ 1,657 43,209 
hw en eee 3,681 4,063 11,628 5,827 60% 613 503.947 242.889 2,756 51,984 
1892 8,616 4,131 5,943 3,062 565 527 600,379 255,867 3,391 49,175 
OD nck eae anus 8,071 3,478 7,406 2,491 2,166 1,396 986,379 481,171 1,829 38,355 
a ee 1.772 2,408 766 317 6085 549 391,691 180,212 2,063 25,713 
I a a aaah aah 1,694 1,808 81,894 83,979 TSO 620 829,889 336,900 2,595 20,940 
1BBO coccscccces 2,282 1,261 12,102 4,558 2,076 1,818 846,123 317,975 3,876 20,004 
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Oil, Nut. Oil, Olive, Salad. Oil, Orange. Oil, Palm. 
Gallons. Dollars. Gallons, Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
WEE cos vecccceciee ones ces 184,733 324,668 Included in Lemon. 7,491,920 383,720 
WTB, ccscccssccvcese 85,745 38,357 181,978 319,979 vy. = we 6,737,200 335,870 
BOTs vec ce ce vevsere 78,375 4,518 158,548 289,166 bs = . 6,395, 677 362,167 
BOI vccccccssesscce 49,567 3,467 179,004 341,412 ~ ” ” 4,712,030 250,658 
RDG Sc vececccccsess 73,557 4,303 171,252 320,619 = = " 4,762,740 224,160 
BEE 89s 06.00: + 008086 10,310 5,001 186,528 361,599 si * oe 6,826,535 384,719 
BPRS S46 8-6b 0 0eew 17,187 9,679 195,631 379,565 a oe ee 6,558,627 297,280 
WTDiscsscevccesscce 12,094 5,986 192,829 365,362 si Ps a: 6,718,530 320,310 
BOON 660 8s oe ceeeens 5,831 2,732 239,507 405,117 = Sp “= 9,237,398 432,721 
B64 0506.6 0b cere 18,428 8,683 216,788 380,428 = mn - 6,993,817 309,355 
Fb 60-465 068 cdcseee 22,418 9,246 270,425 471,391 = ve a 9,625,672 399,769 
BBSB. oc cccccccsccece 121,552 61,571 218,708 389,653 S ea ea 5,193,368 219,142 
BOSE ec vecctscvveces 428,371 204,126 731,525 813,521 14,575 24,747 4,998,194 264,032 
TBGD. co cscvcsccseses 386,486 187,881 484,040 569,600 10,962 14,086 7,352,517 334,634 
TGS, oc cevcseseccoes 552,781 280,849 540,539 557,350 11,486 16,154 6,849,760 278,984 
BGS. occ cccvcccccccs 283,773 83,857 726,473 364,592 14,957 21,676 5,882,798 217,111 
MC ERG E 60800904 337,846 108,419 685,711 628,660 17,183 22,113 7,335,659 207,962 
BU 646606 00 00 teces 438,534 174,132 906,880 705,853 21,871 24,309 3,498,490 107,679 
| | Pree rer 310,048 148,240 858,731 789,644 26,676 33,705 4,020,124 120,537 
Bho ccicccccccccves 346,343 137,341 600,936 731,006 27,952 44,500 3,507,223 135,879 
Per er 684,985 160,219 684,984 852,429 39,056 68,369 3,494,844 137,881 
1898..... PTT TT 693,593 161,181 693,593 901,694 38,541 65,248 6,492,451 289,174 
RVC N 6 6-55.50%0 50 4 547,605 128,464 744,240 899,581 34,841 37,842 4,950,706 219,108 
TROGhs 6.6 0 60006 sewes 386,669 117,590 776,900 953,533 35,541 36,933 5,292,082 230,595 
WOODS 2 6 sc0srcvcccoee 331,163 103,839 917,063 1,002,159 33,770 47,965 6,663,092 275,271 
—Oil, Poppy.— —Oil, Rose.— —Oil, Rosemary.— —Oil, Seal.— 
Lbs. Dollars. Ounces. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Gal. Dollars. 
‘ Pires Sa (ORES Seabee. casio 308 254 | 
+-cewee 9,532 56,416 ...... 2,394 10 2 
677 11,308 See. . saasvs 7,293 354 173 
945 10,661 Eee seeece 6,129 219 156 
1,489 10,116 55,558 ...... 6,099 20,594 23,263 
661 17,538 DOs, saves ob 4,681 410 80 
1,130 13,447 104,447 ss cconce 4,031 24,282 11,368 
1,142 6,209 SECS lt éesse 4,422 218 89 
1,579 19,543 108,456 ...... 7,961 4,287 1,938 
1,279 13,168 75,130 oieees 6,597 100 72 
1,947 21,933 122,130 25,169 15,711 76,380 30,861 
2,117 15,946 125,261 39,605 17,043 612 550 
2,508 23,356 172,403 29,966 14,134 14,868 7,719 
8,669 27,578 185,137 31,135 12,361 2,428 1,087 
BE 6s o2 0000000 287,461 17,030 30,901 152,214 34,510 14,977 2,561 943 
, errr 510,814 27,528 28,007 146,828 40,064 16,847 4,728 2,586 
Ds cececiesce 630,958 40,139 42,414 193,879 41,954 19,815 1,216 573 
BT eeveboscses 1,140,446 66,163 87,993 168,020 48,901 22,275 1,838 670 
Ms akcesteees 1,217,029 72,706 40,405 170,600 43,141 22,332 2,574 758 
MEG C4 ed bwvend © 245,158 15,507 43,599 188,612 64,361 33,346 250 97 
Dr ehicedvetes 35,018 2,770 46,361 217,078 29,972 16,527 27,712 9,046 | 
De nienecconns 41,028 8,212 43,000 252,766 44,673 23,496 54,821 18,706 
Ne Si54 «ss eas 23,790 1,922 28,413 197,748 23,098 12,577 7,869 2,956 
Pay <ces0sees 27,938 2,378 33,570 235,021 44,681 21,062 5,067 1,868 | 
Ss 65 000000 as 24,623 2,066 35,275 245,509 70,419 41,671 9,332 3,682 
Oll, Whale & Fish, 
Oll, Sesame. Oil, Thyme. Oll, Valerian. N. 0. P. F, 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars 
BE 606s bedeccs 45,308 5,614 31,396 19,101 90 668 95,941 43,380 
Bi cesecdctcecs 125,986 13,787 76,599 31,937 133 672 62,448 24,923 
DN Riaaaesees se 55,323 8,166 83,752 17,069 58 284 119,472 57,278 
BEES cc vccccccese 97,708 11,173 49,126 20,913 30 145 97,694 42,929 
DNS 4:66604 000% 101,355 11,007 42,603 19,087 5 82 72,540 56,118 
BE ev evecaseves 109,001 10,694 33,570 18,025 108 616 46,331 22,219 
BN encvkecoeves 190,959 18,334 40,636 15,725 167 622 56,347 20,944 
BN 65.4440 506605 257,760 25,449 42,465 19,438 74 446 74,855 30,789 
eer 228,967 25,751 53,284 22,944 17 483 175,579 68,760 
Bao ae ees senes 405,390 40,516 61,798 31,002 117 690 270,507 185,121 
CN 6.600005 00% 641,944 58,368 67,300 82,813 45 255 175,122 76,826 
BEE Nieccesesence 1,010, 168 85,172 66,000 30,287 60 299 264,382 120,754 
rr 1,072,432 93,929 81,833 31,082 105 801 306,853 72,685 
KG 6nd ces seus 808,717 66,603 60,580 18,200 136 692 116,229 30,875 
errr 732,681 63,758 74,185 29,458 92 527 65,584 20,216 
PR dssk <xbekn< 90,770 7,617 94,158 33,513 152 895 52,553 13,927 
re 248,851 18,775 54,504 26,866 54 320 54,489 18,708 
DEKsiatnedocne 867,350 26,175 64,899 25,651 6 20 98,500 23,679 
Si ccavcvcesess 364,371 27,466 46,722 19,130 48 1898 35,462 8,713 
WEBER . cc cccecccces 828,091 22,804 49,487 SOB  —iccccee —s creevee 51,015 14,813 
SEs setasc-cvces 218,554 14,952 56,133 18,941 62 187 99,274 26,877 
BE nc teescsesce 283,934 18,668 48,051 22,679 72 161 107,193 25,297 
Sb ce scseocscns 110,529 7,518 48,006 SL.00G sacces  ceccce 27,110 7,874 
ON ee 158,348 10,017 52,464 31,416 etaen  eanens 4,275 812 
Sects nt vues oe 230,365 15,058 46,818 31,794 55 131 1,728 630 
—Opium, Crude.— —Opium, Smoking.— Orange Mineral. Orris Root. Paraffine. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
1872.... 189,354 769,750 49,375 535,597 3 .....  ..... 65,771 5,615 98 ™ 
1878.... 152,770 734,797 58,059 581,656 ..... ess. 49,922 5,749 415 229 
1874.... 170,706 945,282 55,644 556,844 32.....)..... Semen «EOE. ckccss. ~ctncn 
1875.... 188,239 953,429 62,744 662,066 .....  seeee SATE Bees eves 
1876.... 228,742 913,078 53,189 577,288 ..... seen. SER BO. cksee. snces 
1877.... 280,102 997,692 47,4830 502,662 #32 ..... ~~ «..... See. cacue” “cance 
1878.... 207,752 712,624 64,805 re 0 (iCktana Sb eas 47,513 4,375 10 3 
1879.... 278,554 929,894 60,648 re - “Sseck. “etene 66,302 5,759 50 18 | 
1880.... 243,211 Or0.5s «6TELTOR | TTRTORlkccee — stece 122,712 9,604 66 17 
1881.... 382,059 1,791,415 76,446 761,341 eo 108,182 11,192 430 53 
1882.... 227,125 881.028 106,221 1,088,306 = ..... sesee See Te kecse. “esvee 
1883.... 229,011 747.794 298,152 2,684,589  ..... «+++ 113,788 18,467 487 44 
1884.... 264,746 661,044 1,066 10,124 629,100 27,599 262,689 14,757 92,323 7,263 
1885.... 351,600 914,601 387,475 335,383 693,781 28,557 150,749 7.249 30,798 1,491 
1886.... 351,193 798,489 49,733 447,840 1,412,151 59,642 203,478 7.117 85,082 5,952 
1887.... 468,153 1,069,918 60,902 649,040 1,621,808 69,613 278,072 11,250  .....  seoee 
1888.... 290,878 835,690 72,856 615,535 2,002,564 87,289 161,329 9,760 63,207 4,082 
1889.... 472,987 1,068,374 79,851 544,799 «1,869,869 82,566 112,064 8.424 83,750 3,960 
1890.... 380,621 923,007 58,983 428,860 1.899.544 87,252 167,141 12.434 54,748 3,606 
1891.... 621,749 1,582,461 61,541 553.369 1.827.569 87,405 230,448 25.226 62.439 4,880 
1892.... 587,122 1,029,203 78,526 558.857 1,172,111 54,018 184,649 25,591 99,059 5,515 
1893.... 612,511 1,178,305 66,679 471,658 1,666,650 74,024 284,302 43,425 120,670 11,186 
1894.... 716,883 1,691,914 61,648 840,935 955,55 41,461 88,116 11,735 270,420 15.297 
1895.... 357,981 729,074 6,705 87.946 46,592 1,982 292.565 22504 6.879 FORD 
1896.... 864,268 683,347 123,543 905,915 1,646,113 65,120 214,823 28.330 88,691 6,230 
—Palm, —Pepper, —Pepper, —Phosphate, 
Kernels.— Black & White.— Cayenne.— Crude or Native.— —Phosphorus.— 
Dollars. _ Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
Océ Sacnke 7,794,870 633,858 186,598 Bae 0tié«ws Ca ance 83,342 
sks 5,881 6.845.945 645.261 113,084 Bees) en eas 218,110 
ey 6,395,391 700,753 76.771 meee) ee eeee 243,467 
1875.... 75 8,003,050 924,788 157.3878 17,816  ...... 212,118 
Wisse kvseee 7,845,416 785,833 858,677 30,699 ...... 164,849 
Sch sabane 7,468,004 717,844 72,374 eee. |. sesaas 195,875 
SOR sic 1,262 7,515,784 612,745 124,969 ere 285,089 
1879.... 959 7,851,560  6528,257 110,520 a: © Tenacce 223,288 
1880.... 6,524 9,063,088 618,214 80,887 5,528 ecooe ©. 817,088 
1881.... 819 8,667,813 742,244 92,186 12,243 eeee- 918,885 
 - 464 8,821,191 856,668 872,948 27,0382 133,956 1,437,442 
1883. . 8,154 6,979,018 719,367 249,192 27,576 96.585 798,116 
1884.... 1,461 16,718,707 2,030,390 646,777 55,860 16,542 237,594 168,502 94,523 
6,849 8,674,356 1,178,878 476,929 38,647 21,419 264,079 140,899 177,827 
1886.... 11,071 10,995,786 1,557,810 818,210 80,635 37,981 432,591 153,234 85,879 
a 5,611 12,521,353 1,768,679 752,181 53,254 26,384 247,911 195,810 100,821 
9008..... 8,678 12,712,287 1,801,378 261,697 19,971 28,670 248,427 201,440 101,445 
1889.... 5,237 11,013,253 1,554,450 899,819 27,653 34,407 383,957 248,790 125,923 
1890.... 2,500 12,968,783 1,563,177 806,230 57,141 31,179 309,764 264,254 111,851 
1891.... 1,278 18,871,442 1,372,818 2,802,126 133,091 32,883 287,057 151,166 53,590 
1892.... 11,778 14,794,861 1,068,096 884,978 63,083 26,197 192,733 85,622 31,648 
1893.... 4,266 21,466,707 1,278,022 903,581 64,355 21,526 180,696 89,874 44,068 
1894.... 2,512 12,538,577 662,002 581,893 42,607 28,942 123,714 20,757 11,927 
1895....Not pub- 19,737,422 791,853 557,650 36,779 24,130 159,169 4,950 2,584 
1896.... lished. 16,600,781 655,726 774,877 44,750 20,562 153,370 50,027 24,646 


TOTAL IMPORTS—(Continued.) 


Plaster Paris Pvrites, 
Pimento. Pitch, Burgundy, Grd., Calc. Plumbago. Sulphur. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. 
TBTR. 10 scc0% 1,440,142 76,834 ....06 cevoee 95,339 90,902 4,819 320,080 ...... coeves 
TIO 80.0855 1,461,004. 68,606 7,735 32,200 118,926 122,495 7,841 545,882 ....00  seccee 
EBTEscsierre 1,378,258 65,673 97,208 3,686 123,717 130,172 6.000 SE2,G00 cece secves 
BBTBs és ceo: 1,722,014 83,195 49,22 1,815 93,772 115,664 $805 192,000 .cccss cvtces 
1876. woccess 1,088,420 58,988 41,525 1,460 139,713 127,084 S.5BD WO TOO ccccns cesses 
ISTT. wcccces 1,013,308 70,767 68,851 Ee vevces 49,445 8,768 204,680 ccccee soccee 
1878 .1,221,631 90,554 60,281 RIED | Nb ae 33,495 SIGR TATE  ccccce. Serses 
BETO. ci verve 1,276,782 108,419 59,988 T0Oe savses 18,339 CBS TOLGI ccecss “Sescen 
ESD. vscccee 1,745,215 134,731 123,090 8,368 120,827 120,642 G,406 27E,02B .uccse cecces 
WOR caerance 1,783,901 160,779 58,285 1,554 128,607 128.107 7,066 SBLGCR cecice cevser 
BOGR eves sus: 1,291,099 106,630 147,053 3,404 5,737 53,476 TOT SOB,GBS cccces sever 
INGDs vccense 1,283,976 85,332 35,356 £60 4,291 44,118 7,744 861,040 ...... coccce 
ISGR sce ce002 4,758,299 221,845 104,579 2,267 166,310 168,000 7.204 266,808 ..c0.0 sevces 
JOR csceews 2,424,871 83,063 222,860 4,242 117,161 119,544 G.G8B BOT. SBB  ccsss  cccces 
ere 2,500,783 109,615 139,830 2,446 122,270 115,696 4,168 AGRA cccces cesses 
MGST osc ceess 2,226,341 75,438 113,459 2,655 146,708 162,153 8,442 SBLG21 ....20 cvveee 
ct See 2,006,259 63,983 96,210 1,391 135,171 148,179 8,919 371,441 ...... ecece 
VORP 6 ctx: 2,526,683 121,815 190,700 2,890 171,098 185,236 6,618 248,998 eecce cecces 
ROI 0.65005 2,065,811 104,515 209,653 4,062 174,190 180,357 13,081 573,561 ...... see. ° 
FOUR c0seeee 1,195,270 49,326 212,627 8,520 167,606 176,588 10,126 509,719 19,605 77,613 
BR ast a00 2,776,737 119,887 281,430 4,386 169,435 211,225 13,648 726,648 186,864 504,897 
SOc viedes 4,140,291 186,577 207,220 3,558 174,930 208,779 14,118 866,308 172,582 651,814 
exes 4,596,469 222,067 283,483 3,262 155,878 171,915 7,935 410,819 189,820 702,024 
BOOB. ik scc0es 4,284,741 212,000 225,340 3,763 167,277 182,315 7,047 208,935 180,840 666,574 
RBOG sic vsees 5,212,297 229,911 201,566 3,293 200,365 222,188 11,720 884,504 188,139 628,734 
Potash, Potash, Potash. Potash. Potash. 
Bicarb. Bich. & Chr. Black Salt. Crude & Carb Caustic. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
RI os. scansnaes S50;7TOR O6,0e LTTE) RTT ckcess 8 cceces Secces cvoses senee é 
SOS caravans 465,073 38,506 1,121,357 178,472 SE | | Bennsd .K00ce0 _ e0eeed coccce 
SEs c0sseiaees 440,330 36,923 1,387,051 218,517 OO res eoeccee 830 e etece seaaen 
BORG: cecescaces 531,465 38,990 1,417,812 183,424 12,748 Geeeee eveves eccces eccce e 
OTB s cn0ssceees 329,149 20,643 1,665,011 175,795 Ce. <sdees sanes . eeseee seeces 
BOTT: cssesveves 397,700 25,057 2,471,669 264,392  ....... Seasee  Saeeun oseece: secenn 
i REE ee 874,392 22,721 1,929,670 211,126 LQTS fh osess ecccee Ccesee cess 
SOUDs sibcsceccas 211,467 12,178 2,624,403 221,151 ...... 948,206 389,696 seco ccevece 
BEAD. 60 86 seca 405,941 22,317 3,505,741 350,279 3,036 564,807 22,557 ...... cece 
Ses hes ine es 798,585 39,214 4,404,237 402,088 1,227 §=©537,009 25,451 Ceonse seosne 
RO 40 Gotesane 1,036,470 55,045 2,449,875 261,006 5,723 957,124 50,580 Sheers cevees 
SOO cbs creer 1,571,012 93,817 1,990,140 208, 681 1,192 982,843 54,216 tocéas saeaee 
BPs cbedns bone 126,160 7,025 2,593,115 210,677 25,252 1,836,653 85,029 785,018 44,174 
DOs <éccaskeds 45,895 2,004 1,448,539 92,556 45_752 2,895,476 104,617 1,000,140 48,481 
Ws ck ceevesns 29,426 1,543 1,985,808 139,117 16,468 4,731,039 170,668 1,296,062 62,221 
Diy caeespe 21,734 533 1,772,465 120,305 8,593 4,744,276 163,603 1,237,857 56,184 
DOME T SC cvectiees 49,206 2,769 1,755,489 148,312 Balance 5,132,122 178,881 1,111,497 48,205 
Sarton vacts 61,606 3,081 2,025,108 175,693 under 4,444,115 133,833 1,113,308 45,5641 
| PPT eee 90,188 4,691 1,166,001 95,224 potash, 6,529,685 218,604 1,450,836 57,900 
Senet end ces 76,828 4,344 1,234,085 05,951 carb. & 7,366,178 263,523 1,882,461 84,429 
E+ 8b casenns 40,759 2,290 1,058,521 81,287 crude. 8,745,268 309,585 1,810,604 79,649 
PRR 5 sc ckines 74,983 3,908 969,067 79,174  ...... 10,115,017 329,895 2,238,868 98,177 
errr. 2,716 168 1,009,499 88,4290 ...... 8,130,975 262,818 1,471,511 62,671 
ISDS... cccccccces 117,674 7.401 2,024,776 178.139 ...... 11,602,272 364,506 3,015,361 128,798 
POPE RecN ones 71,350 3,457 1,444,716 129,339 ...... 12,439,180 401,819 3,322,261 185,826 
Potash, Potash, Potash, 
Potash, Chlorate. Potash, Murtate. Prus., Red. Prus., Yellow. Sulphate. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
1872 609,821 167,065 5,821,551 126,418 326 202 83,0058 11,266 oes 
1873... 1,216,498 354,261 7,765,495 158,768 2,650 1,348 263,112 94,516 eve 
1874. 804,346 188,148 7,444,280 134,289 21,515 14,622 151,057 46,679 eons 
1875. 755,791 161,189 11,741,710 190,587 9,454 6,791 133,023 32,290 eeee 
1876... 474,598 104,549 9,884,722 157,542 9,534 5,042 55,439 13,647 eee 
1877... 1,122,442 202,992 13,693,193 200,413 22,669 11,517 18,500 8,876 ones 
1878... 768,758 128,227 19,655,204 292,603 12,287 5,640 56,000 11,874 cece 
1879... 1,110,853 170,848 21,334,022 250,818 33,100 14,167 25,020 5,299 pee 
1880... 1,305,188 180,660 24,024,554 331,489 47,990 21,394 112,617 22,483 cose 
1881... 1,086,781 150,444 22,801,259 335,799 106,424 49,685 44.167 108,954 ° 
1882... 1,219,279 164,908 43,475,660 743,825 71,678 26.000 226,020 64,291 
1883... 1,444,979 173,617 30,742,333 535,259 52,499 21,046 510,522 100,701 osee eses 
1884... 1,169,790 126,272 48,712,767 731,409 64,219 24.044 346,092 46.870 346,348 6,227 
1885... 1,395,966 159,270 40,839,704 613,674 60.784 23.956 182.457 24.512 11,888 190 
1886... 1,827,199 230,478 46,824,006 721,736 57,100 19,005 328.967 51.581 651,883 10,850 
1887... 1,855,899 223.321 39,800,600 592,432 80,492 22.831 412.130 58,200 1,996,224 88,986 
1888... 2,054,497 239,162 56,065,179 822,089 56.054 16,695 500,222 68.414 1,447,749 27,088 
1889... 2,525,763 259,843 72,103,129 1,067,344 73,151 22,258 949.256 125.528 5,599,143 89,173 
1890... 2,442,775 224,509 62,940,705 928,457 45.554 12,648 849.070 112.639 1,489,716 26,599 
1891... 3,551,888 841,661 75,854,367 1,182,007 85.828 10,650 2.292.154 248,266 2.725.198 49,619 
1892... 3,453,492 354,311 70,421,448 1,094,122 85,933 11,111 1,202,432 222.058 6,285,469 112,780 
1893... 4,064,176 455,905 73,387,180 1,180,044 168,679 5,741 1,047,910 206,259 13,846,744 251.792 
1894... 4,131,055 520,571 81,664,184 1,280,795 11,185 8,239 599,103 114,826 11,977,264 229,975 
1805... 4,549,899 489,774 89,508,127 1,361,218 26,702 7.59% 878.727 161.009 15,524,016 278.392 
1806... 5,196,575 452, 86,876,708 1,372,743 30,390 8,579 1,056,562 157,457 14,847,333 260,808 
Quinine 
Pumice. Quicksilver. Salts Quinine 
All Others. Sulphate. Red Lead. 
Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Ozs. Dollars. Ozs, Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
WN nk oh ds keekse 12,796 370,353 189,943 ate 34,722 32,645 1,513,794 85,645 
ccs sshscasoe 9,264 90,898 74,146 122.784 221.249 1,583,089 90,981 
- AAP ore 22,899 51,202 52,093 68.097 125.510 756.644 56,306 
Sse cncrncanens 8,726 6,870 6,857 12,279 17,491 1,048,713 78,182 
Ss oe acsanens 9,122 eka eeee con pala 22.746 31,117 749,918 54,884 
SEs 55 055s kde00 11,556 88,250 19,558 681 1,089 75,804 226.948 387,260 28,747 
RAR rer 12,343 294,207 135,178 256 435 17,549 50,858 170,608 9,364 
Se caaksneee eee 12,892 519,125 217,770 G17 755 228.348 626,587 148,227 7,237 
Se oews cneve see 15,520 116,700 48,463 406 720 416,998 1,111,254 217,033 10,808 
Sicniessscanas 19,052 138,517 57,733 ke ae 408,851 1,052,228 212,423 10,0090 
a asa can 29,370 597,898 233,057 392 1,288 794,495 1,554,850 288,946 12,207 
Si caanens sone 50,634 1,552,738 593,367 97 248 1,055,764 1,809,798 249,145 10,508 
SG aecakasvaces 26,667 pave 712 1,038 1,263,732 1,610,163 265,693 10,5898 
Cr codeine Soh 21,004 5,485 1,868 1,390,126 1,292,704 216,449 7,641 
Recs eves os cane 80,070 131,747 15,509 1,251,556 887.599 466,855 17,239 
Ds kanssbaccces 26,291 1,505 1,22% 2,180,157 1,098,547 435,886 16,971 
EPROP Cee ee 83,367 6,226 2,768 1,608,936 647,654 887,826 18,204 
es os hbk 45546 57,082 82,227 31,001 2,825,008 917,822 580,808 26.524 
ee 55,411 53,115 13,980 2,990,229 886,430 430,083 20,568 
Sis ok ssdaau sa 52,414 112,013 23,977 3,079,000 805,821 519,618 20,950 
Be Nash st anees 52,065 510 156,442 29,366 2,686,677 842,440 812.948 29,504 
SN dc 5e5e e040 54,795 48,020 11,695 3,027,819 556,782 1,013,855 388,861 
OR canetéas e---+ 48,788 755 40,850 10,991 2,141,180 470,816 534,428 16,628 
sa skeawesaden 47,995 Are 2,601 37,027 10,857 1,308,959 $827,541 1,663,810 50,824 
OO cc cceaerkess 59,894 2,343 76,507 23,147 2,950,078 754,050 1,708,477 52,199 
Rotten Sago and 
‘Rennets, Rhubarb, Stone Sago Flour. Salicine. Salt Cake. 
Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Ibs. Dollars. 
CS cdanka’ Seen 87.387 51,036 aoe Mageae. meee nak anes 8° “Gaueee | a 
OR gasexnsae 4,870 74,648 28,090 8,494 2.229.280 100,998 of! eA Boe 
Ba ccccscess 8,839 55,273 15,375 853 1,201,962 388,248 . eeeeee eeccce 
Se easenean 11,288 53,324 20,083 1,990 2,107,882 7,893 ° neese esnsen 
NESE 16,586 91,591 40,962 2,651 ieee «GE nace case 4 b:ccan “ecane 
 . Seer 12,016 70,496 31,905 675 2,224,824 57,883 eae | 9 sane “See 
1BTB. .. .cevces 14,618 53,884 18,789 1,396 2.594.561 72,452 PG kenecs’ “auaee 
Ss caeaens 36,899 69,652 25,808 3,330 2.199.916. 738,791 Mee Siaaes onnaen 
ds 5404 60 11,536 188,069 44,510 8,640 3,820,847 107,114 oan 8208=0 @ bo 6 ow eccce 
Ron cséeaes 84,261 168,510 42,607 8,848 1.247.219 88,845 .... ....  seccce coccce 
ch ss sabes 49,173 88,008 26.492 8,301 2,177,985 64.4662 8,954,884 655,622 
RS ch csaee me 33,266 94,091 31,190 6,749 1,916,135 46,671 .... oa 7,863,756 48,368 
Ne 45,660 123,089 38,326 4,402 3,417,820 82,480 2.918 4,728 8,416,147 40,646 
ts oahdaens 72,282 112,126 28,778 2,190 2.082.531 87,715 4.695 7.271 11,614,534 62,884 
1886. 86,232 120,541 20,012 2,935 2,707,688 47,488 8.295 4.658 7.935.237 82,722 
1887. 56,011 137,084 23,071 5,556 2.780.405 51,881 1.846 5.820 15,266,588 43,766 
| RR 68,538 185,328 22,054 9,825 5,632,426 125,564 4,502 11,885 11,279,507 40,620 
1889. . - 57,577 97,820 18,331 6,660 4,980,462 195.641 5.632 8.776 16,092,801 25,942 
OO. 5 cae cite 61,010 126,436 23,834 7,836 6,509,191 127,788 5,307 6,571 18,550,058 64,079 
SOAPS 90,042 90,592 18,406 8,449 3,970,504 101,303 4,987 6,428 16,927,804 85,868 
Ri caxe basen 116,462 118,874 25,310 18,041 2,664,280 65,821 5.152 7.591 92.485.878 191.900 
NN a ena a 109,358 144,551 31,460 15,006 5,310,089 97,725 5,112 6,781 44,180,849 221,846 
Divciccianan 77,786 95,076 18,651 8,988 5,714,861 75,748 3.908 4,222 11,794,586 43,938 
Sh ic ebdaes 84,418 70,186 10,878 6,053 6,105,525 64,772 5,180 8.314 34,749,120 100,804 
Ae 51,947 76,348 10,327 6,824 8,697,697 77,010 8,821 





25,692,800 71,801 
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38 OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


AMERICAN HYPO-SULPHITE of SODA 


(PURE) 
LARCE and FINE CRYSTALS, TREMLEY PROCESS. 
BETTER THAN IMPORTED. For PHOTOGRAPHERS AND LEATHER MANUFACTURERS. 








SULPHIDE OF SCD!UM (temiey Brana) For Wool Pullers, Tanners and Currlers, 
F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., - 174 & 176 Purchase Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


Sole Selling Agents U. S&S. and Canada. 


BSD EI SUIT & LANE: 


ANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, ANILINE WLUKS 


ceamenane.deeae LES = 


Bisulphite of Soda Alizarine Assistant 
Prepared Cutch Soluble Oil 
Extract of Sumac Anti-Chlorine 
Black Dye Sal Sorrel 


36 Central Wharf, - Boston, U.S.A. 


SEAVER & CO. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE IWORY AND DROP BLACK 


FOR TRADE AND GRINDERS’ USE. 


Prices aud Samples sent on application. 


Office, 12) Milk Street BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


OLIPHANT & POPE CO. 
TRENTON, NJ. 


Porcelain Chemical Bricks, Blocks and Tile 
Glover Towers and Nitrie Acid Works 


NO DISCOLORATION. INDESTRUCTIBLE. SPECIAL SHAPES MADE TO ORDER. 
PIRE BRICKS IN | VARIOUS G1 GRADES. 





Send for Meith, and ‘Make Your Own Tests. 
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Saltpeter, Saltpeter, Sandal- | 
Crude, Refined. wood, Santonine. Sarsaparilla. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars.Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. | 
BE Wi erdssbanves 4,409,789 207,242 870,966 43,479 3,517 212 1,194 631,623 110,056 
ne 10,682,088 498,932 522,456 31,045 266 688 2,956 955,696 139,540 
MPPRPERR RS 8,280,341 392,516 166,277 12,530 eee 811 3,590 281,718 73,343 | 
ESPPerere te 9,457,954 380,286 222,113 16,988 799 101 474 479,961 123,108 | 
BESS £4 Cov CcueES 7,507,213 279,635 352,515 20,510 830 427 2,816 883,590 144,168 
Bas 69:40 dd04bmN 10,322,255 382,191 549,089 29,562 1,384 63 731 500,636 99,286 
PS US 0055.06 bbbes 8,126,384 332,162 302,583 18,286 138 162 1,269 580,957 84,489 
MUS SES 0 6004ake ‘ 8,294,987 342,392 351,401 19,161 56 189 1,158 453,002 54,495 
BES ds bo vccsevere 11,309,351 428,904 1,051,705 68,598 3,400 595 3,246 485,662 85,008 
Pea e500 ebsdehe 11,014,226 414,631 322,986 19,536 773 483 2,317 270,820 63,641 
PS + hen neks osa08 11,796,091 439,459 435,794 26,719 702 980 3,614 425,659 92,142 
MES binceekanede 10,534,081 382,589 199,468 11,372 10,529 1,508 4,353 644,207 106,658 | 
MENS aseKinsiwes 10,152,878 320,336 112,463 5,767 4,009 1,393 38,243 333,599 50,041 
PPE Or 11,753,940 341,222 119,207 a5 52: 655 685 1,378 635,937 103,013 
EEE CE 10,471,618 285,629 54,211 2,599 2,598 108 195 1,337,908 200,244 
Beeb abi rekedeeas 10,522,118 298,070 218,473 9,723 1,334 68 117 919,695 119,313 
S58 6450989%08 7,702,705 210,082 323,800 14,513 4,217 22 31 446,491 67,757 
BD 306s 606d es 9,250,233 255,085 154,648 6,802 4,488 7 9 635,358 52,101 
Be 6 vt ccecteetos 9,799,550 278,761 116,997 5,385 102 17 22 498,788 79,304 
MS reins Cent 16,090,486 494,122 155,920 4,739 4,500 5 7 631,985 90,604 
BE oe bevercsceve 14,394,214 438,304 34,426 1,642 2,459 100 152 728,217 70,227 
eh ¢04ssenuhGs 16,569,403 466,003 129,246 6,061 9,450 230 352 1,000,379 107,352 
GAs ied danbass 9,392,044 246,170 126,401 5,667 11,274 1,155 1,285 721,699 98,506 
0 ee 8,735,340 245,556 31,000 1,085 1,489 eae «+e» 1,261,841 121,965 
MOODS hsvissaceee 18,878,218 389,416 118,125 5,836 13,908 740 «61,100 =6689,095 973,211 
Seed, Seed, Seed, Caraway Seed, Seed, 
Anis & Star. Canary. and Coriander. Cardamom. Mustard. 
Lbs. Dollars. Bush. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
BBTB. cccscecs 62,600 62,830 31,292 47,392 490,378 30,840 21,342 44,176 1,171,226 77,s90 
BOFOs vcccsce 324,686 31,842 79,140 119,076 550,805 31,264 39,668 53,956 2,304,712 130,431 
BETGs cc cccce 48,399 4,979 35,383 52,927 554,800 35,863 22,346 26,118 731,699 35,695 
BBs cosccas 90,557 7,899 49,218 130,351 881,104 52,931 36,779 38,549 1,582,641 77,200 
| Eee 160,891 16,234 75,268 294,385 406,388 32,262 29,057 30,037 1,162,375 61,779 
Be sessevse 93,485 8,196 131,428 267,219 732,714 49,081 29,540 25,416 2,178,494 131,069 
re 151,862 14,179 96,801 154,702 605,146 39,763 28,247 35,065 823,558 48,804 
BERD. ccsccce 145,688 13,802 67,362 105,771 765,314 46,627 33,908 54,541 1,867,815 87,839 
BBBD. coccves 150,503 13,585 192,119 321,095 758,942 38.621 64,973 90,684 3,096,132 139,010 
Pee 367,186 29,386 50,627 86,838 1,801,500 49, = 42,456 66,079 1,557,832 63,240 
ROSB. 2 cccce 240,201 17,631 145,575 272,527 958,051 42,020 41,205 64,261 4,507,975 196,927 
eee 190,100 11,946 69,581 121,070 S6L,YS6 41, 504 22,720 31,556 1,579,569 76,500 
BOGE. ccccece 154,661 13,434 140,778 201,965 1,115,004 54,902 42,332 0,846 2,627,499 97,161 
ao 202,628 12,813 128,782 193,548 1,056,923 59,160 34,795 39,439 2,227,779 86,365 
Oe 233,796 18,545 224,2 312,983 1,018,073 71,756 48,255 32,285 4,495,043 170,602 
Bet cccesses 333,761 27,996 119,441 187,716 1,192,074 62,605 43,706 23,857 2,077,443 68,761 
1888........ 163,005 11,240 148,966 201,006 1,282,636 64,039 39,261 18,882 2,161,952 84,361 
BBG scccece 218,256 13,776 179,102 197,385 1,536,547 62,312 21,569 10,788 2,756,341 94,473 
BDO s ccccsce 180,559 10,534 132,384 121,511 1,349,399 47,430 46,464 22,637 2,471,570 81,848 
ce twees 300,880 19,348 128,551 122,670 1,606,501 53,808 41,399 21,945 2,878,660 92,052 
SO rere 284,869 14,232 128,998 153,921 1,438,731 55,636 65,294 30,935 3,954,258 127,445 
ere 259,438 18,246 93,195 213,682 1,154,295 51,969 31,315 15,362 2,982,085 99,990 
ee 174,631 13,403 60,235 74,811 10,011,130 59,783 25,723 13,470 1,160,848 29,987 
BE cecscce 214,950 13,059 160,805 185,303 1,265,492 70,721 42,587 17,833 1,616,050 46,200 
rere 212,259 10,486 106,693 109,448 1,637,191 89,151 24,540 12,510 2,565,884 56,159 
, Sienna, 
Seed, Poppy. Seed, Rape. Senna. Sienna, Dry. in Oil. 
Bush. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dol’ars. Lbs. Dollars. 
1872...... Included in 254,556 10,692 181,590 19,225 Incl. in Ocher. Incl. in Ocher. 
BOTS... 5 o00 Rape to 247,740 11,532 243,862 18,978 “ * oa e 
ROFE. cc sce 1890. 367,358 17,359 180,740 13,215 . ’ ee 
1875...... 541,014 23,521 114,765 9,222 = - . 
1876. ..... 465,703 21,388 180,869 15,373 oo 
Uae 723,288 32,548 224.433 20,070 . o ‘ 
1878...... 429,523 19,462 286,001 29,417 sia * oe 
Bs.6s ees 569,392 22,244 243,418 18,754 . . . 
1880...... 531,412 19,986 349,262 25,699 ° ee 
1881...... 581,594 22,741 512,124 34,947 ee ee 
1662...... 1,202,749 43,869 209,438 22,404 “ “ 
ae 1,107,716 42,379 396,979 35,459 “ “ 
Bsc cee 1,998,937 63,628 392,307 28,808 19,340 53 46 
1885...... 1,672,343 $ 619,047 11,606 ‘eee seen 
ee 1,663,110 19,312 17,968 8,459 421 
| 1,111,839 56,999 934,482 20,271 6,346 670 
Ss 6:5 0:6: 1,646,739 . 47,447 1,100,092 21,965 2,228 216 
Bs veces 1,865,572 55,758 ...... 44,104 30,390 1,329 200 
a 2,141,987 42,437 43,145 24,069 17,685 1,639 
REDE. woes 5,323 13,108 1,419,125 33,071 51,876 22,523 18,057 1,547 
ae 11,764 983,728 92,920,452 21,856 ...... 55,611 1,213,001 23,761 10,384 TIT 
ee 12,728 40,582 639,511 15,148 67,570 1,297,870 29,538 24,223 1,719 
BEB ic ccce 11,132 28,064 931,702 20,326 ...... 39,083 949,348 24,883 4,028 469 
| 17,897 28,145 1,164,166 22,235 ...... 51,058 297,756 7,772 33,667 1,764 
Seis 16,497 22,101 880,993 16,000  ...... 68,622 625,273 12,681 11,534 ot 
Shellac. Soap, Castile. Soap, Toilet. Soap, All Others. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
550000008 Included under Co-  ...... «2.05 288,114 106,654 3,854,166 239,696 
RR pal, ete., to 1,100,830 74,904 253,112 87,926 3,037,659 187,103 
ca i haiek cate 1884. 2,729,483 173,398 200, 167 69,308 91,156 6,602 
ces t+ses0eas 120,564 7,786 248,181 79,154 3,748,617 210,093 
he ri 3.095,166 178,970 198,270 77,259 Included in Cast_le. 
Sr 3,791,688 219,089 197,817 75,766 “ - ae 
1878. 3,219,008 183,020 182,678 > 315 , a 
NS ee aw. al ha 3,783,503 230,043 161,639 62,251 a - 
Dn cans hen enees 3,897,597 230,384 190,861 74,179 a as . 
rere 2,830,678 175,439 177,014 . a e 
eka ankens 3,006,643 = 232,159 167,804 +f a se 
Sse evnecenane 3,119,074 201,003 195,355 108, u25 ” ‘ 
Sc ns kann acne 2,868,005 546,674 4,453,816 51,904 364,059 167,852 ...... 32,748 
i. check eenes 3,468,891 505,724 3,836,089 45,908 358,423 nk ~~ sseeae 19,494 
Pe cack enaekee 4,422,075 504,416 3,825,964 44,654 430,196 177,119  ...... 35,484 
BOGE. occ cccccccce 4,722,538 564,251 3,654,321 41,894 463,525 197,512 ...... 28,539 
1888... 2.0000 ee + 04,207,345 524,858 3,547,299 39,735 614,623 245,024 ...... 37,348 
Bs oc ccsaceeees 5,508,574 759,464 3,505,641 40,100 GiB.750 FOBSBB oo ncccce 23,906 
BED. cc cc ccccoces 4,739,465 802,745 3,921,363 46,529 715,894 280,018 an aoe 34,236 
|) ey 6,290,225 1,078,554 3,649,766 44,933 683,215 See tiée ee 2s 45,560 
LS thewan eke 6,320,518 1,081,555 4,170,471 52,131 736,763 ee 38,301 
Ree 5,606,386 975,328 4,235,477 52,944 831,993 340,458 ...... 64,473 
Pi ccencnvsaean 4,964,301 1,015,955 4,297,212 53,715 688,797 ee eS 29,354 
BG Go sana nsbee 6,323,423 1,289,494 4,419,280 257,885 763,361 245,600 ae 48,301 
a ch ani 6,067,387 1,211,291 4,684,721 259,316 855,264 255,853 ...... 306,684 
Soda, Ash. Soda, Bicarb. Soda, Bichromate. Soda, Caustic, 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
143,141,008 2,819,481 138,530,188 $874,231 ...... ...... 29,992,539 1,037,329 
188,443,202 4,778,678 10,571,449 369,867 ...... ...... 28,871,629 1,269,142 
149,230,189 3,670,573 11,873,182 435,455 ...... ...... 34,282,189 1,516,133 
171,008,890 3,534,647 6,853,588 281,755 ...... ...... 37,669,885 1,419,292 
165,502,897 2,967,372 4,482,911 125,587 ...... ...... 32,093,691 1,107,200 
200,631,499 3,285,966 3,765,165 98,277 ...... ...... 83,375,447 1,048,933 
208,425,700 3,128,772 3,608,494 92,917 ...... ...... 33,178,762 1,015,554 
227,893,121 3,036,479 2,392,719 60,701 ...... ...... 45,767,366 1,209,469 
289,511,967 4,202,632 2,211,118 538,270 ...... ...... 43,693,333 1,056,497 
295,227,766 4,154,258 1,951,851 58,312 ...... ...... 49,465,385 1,168,277 
267,250,809 3,339,961 1,627,086 652,361 ...... ...... 56,878,896 1,282,412 
323,726,726 4,006,638 2,208,014 55,081 ...... ...... 52,172,490 1,134,265 
287,401,005 3,510,411 2,154,922 49,377 ...... ...... 79,002,327 1,800,423 
260,932,988 3,065,989 2,516,961 50,535 28,841 21,123 71,606,399 1,551,209 
279,931,929 3,229,030 3,220,927 54,511 827,347 40,705 77,843,401 1,558,761 | 
263,274,392 2,857,930 2,478,669 45,801 758,860 38,678 83,849,903 1,608,490 
267,896,710 2,681,793 1,909,049 27,311 687,235 438,215 87,729,747 1,534,624 
286,103,275 2,762,865 1,237,006 19.663 607,397 44,574 76,691,819 1,270,670 
229,441,652 3,243,001 838,077 14,686 1,020,854 65,816 79,481,973 1,444,938 
326,099,238 4,122,700 758,613 15,610 545,458 31,565 76,788,411 1,821,127 
320,880,894 4,282,416 2,170,606 37,822 703,246 44,091 62,423,060 1,534,914 
388,841,970 4,860,788 1,193,380 19,736 671,503 44,183 55,581,899 1,299,023 
252,573,836 2,490,698 984,176 17,664 267,397 17,657 37,187,716 813,348 
308,234,949 2,366,080 132,983 2,254 600,600 40,321 55,127,686 1,005,968 
1806.......+.. 254,063,927 1,970,975 7,558,130 103,642 556,631 88,108 60,272,081 1,035,529 
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Soda, Chlorate. Soda, Sal. Soda Nitrate. Soda Silicate. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
MNEs 68 664600008 oe eee 21,587,244 299,544 35,817,597 934,118 919,934 14,003 
BOTs cc ev ievcves 27,237,478 482,340 59,757,241 1,469,243 302,204 5,047 
WOU S666 66 20668 31,126,647 477,983 61,978,316 1,338,141 125,870 2,175 
BOVE So cecrecves 27,666,534 379,857 52,105,826 968,855 116,219 2,047 
BEES ce cceveonee 20,074,269 249,691 51,887,218 1,055,357 164,441 2,473 
TEES ce vccsccses 18,648,665 187,351 54,246,531 1,324,299 262,184 3,314 
RPO ce vesecss 19,520,840 42,258,855 973,223 332,859 4,597 
WFO ccccesscses 17,706,535 76,285,858 1,348,580 49,906 5,703 
errr 23,814,230 68,043,426 1,833,396 1,021,571 14,855 
BEET 6 vc. evecens 15,965,044 04,341,161 2,356,167 1,557,251 8,367 
tbe seseeea 29,842,140 184,598,857 3, M11, 610 106,101 1,444 
1883. 22,199,712 2,é 216,137 2,207 
ROO s cece ccesees 25,323,589 1,98 257,200 2,360 
1885. . 26,039,782 109,361 1,696,02 56 447,988 3,990 
Bees sss008 30,687,608 101,21¢ 1,681,824 133,365 1,428 
| Ae ee eee 25,681,496 2,614, 162 475,039 6,002 
ME Ai o5 803.0556 25,048,475 54,024 2,449,640 405,951 4,496 
WGP a ccccsscccce 23,703,947 151, 149,985 2,275,093 519,148 6,143 
Rs 64 69400008 er aes 34,060,408 204,763,849 2,709,131 609, 257 7,422 
rere rr 385,972 51,502 28,548,379 219,725,113 2,929,760 535,030 6,649 
BERD oc ccesccves 472,570 63,736 22,509,306 235,964,893 2,976,819 571,153 7,080 
BN 0 scesisece 656, ‘597 92,303 27,777,488 200,297,872 3,063,012 608,228 6,991 
BEDS cccsccvnces 411,951 63,367 17,743,813 197,438,080 2,785,073 485,435 5,054 
WOOO cc cccvceses 748,137 99,359 29,088,079 165, 699 255,794, pao 4,124,711 492,207 4,562 
BE iassasees ine 890,408 107,880 (18,434,024 86,644 290,913,2 3,870,734 580,310 6,277 
Soda, Starch, Corn Starch, 
Sodium, Sulphate. Sponges. or potato Rice & Others, Storax, 
Dollars. Lbs. Dol. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dol. 
187B. ..ccceee 7,070 276 153,443 5,462 496 4,965 356 
WBFB ec cccvesce 62,182 2,483 189,985 4,148 293 2,918 253 
BBTEs cccccces 169,046 3,056 121,798 603,546 24,710 12,315 1,029 
Bes sccoseds 71,593 2,256 110,440 626,029 22,180 5,953 485 
BETS. cs ccccces 11,718 420 87,621 250,285 9,981 8,283 600 e 
BB Vcccassss 2385 14 88,798 333,356 11,761 793,204 25,441 
BTSs cccccccs 305 31 90,126 5,395 1,310,084 41,515 
WBF. ccccces 7,357 130 130,515 55,586 1,160,479 36,626 
ISSO. .ccccece 6,198 89 183,690 1,129 1,227,708 39,573 
BOGE cscccces 775 15 229,292 2,124 1,108,319 33,354 
See 384,392 2,425 293,021 43,659 1,377,974 38,778 
Rega k.cnae's re 26,341 367 270,462 74,640 1,004,116 30,329 cone oess 
WBRG. cccccces 62 728,957 4,803 241,874 41,166 918,758 24,898 5,125 1,223 
Seisséecsae 4 11,314 220 235,519 14,370 8,298 315 48,244 1,649 
RBBB. wvcsccce 15 961,781 5,970 296,963 . 8,851 14,994 773° «2,298 §=6 533 
Pe 356 613,132 2,601 302,510 311,8% 6,597 300, 622 7,677 1,488 182 
| UT Te 392 378,596 2,611 268,651 7,659,045 156,317 20,640 688 2,254 312 
ree 690 208,815 1. 427 277,373 1,405,005 30,700 20,560 736 2,026 253 
eee 217 410,916 1,938 352,885 5 33,827 5,418 140 10,405 1,276 
Pet aseceess 68 214,775 2,167 381,879 86,694 5,708 242 3,432 683 
rae ,236 187,398 2,058 331,241 51,806 From 1892onin- 3,123 409 
De hevcenee 5 489,798 4,012 365,248 cluded in ‘Starch, 2,745 346 
Sees ctcdees y 024,874 4,916 217,456 2, 561, 790 Corn or Potato." 4,887 649 
BEDS 6 bs 2sece [SOO tev ees 4,026 26,194 4,518,240 4,253 534 
ee 85,298 1,916,486 9,770 320,767 3.654.425 10,927 1,375 
Sulphur, Sulph ur, Sumac 
Crude. Fiowers, Sumac. Extract. 
Tons. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
DEG txccusaeanesen 25,379 764,798 80,450 1,822 10,028,912 SEB.GTO ltwccee 8 8=— a eo see 
Sia s:xnveveasncess 45,532 1,301,000 123,851 2,024 13,160,114 GB.TED i ccccee = tenons 
WIPE os - ccaccenavese 4,989 1,260,491 114,418 2,604 16.718,678 GiRGee Os accéae |=©=— se 
0 rrr 39,683 1,259,472 39 929 1,891 16,542,548 583,713  ...... a 
ink 6060aKanekude 46,435 1,475,250 92,000 2,114 17,642,960 ee = asseae eee 
SOTGs cnc rcccsoccese 46,418 1,242,888 260,612 6.878 S1.400.008 TOR BOR oo ncccos cnane 
BTS. cccccccscceees 48,102 1,179,769 355,548 7,628 15,068,581 CORSET ce eve 945 
Ss 6 vce cvtescucss 70,370 1,575,533 308,219 6,508 12,981,675 304,631 =«....... coe 
BOBO... cccccocsesece 87,837 2,024,121 277,088 5,516 21,895,670 Cees 30s kcéece|)©60 
WBBL wccccccccceses 105,W7 2,713,485 218,736 13,667,892 UT ae 
BBBB. o coccccccccoes 97,504 2,627,402 355,036 17,487,644 GOR 2s ikséeéé 066 cee 
DS okie nuewas . 04,540 2,228,946 177,296 18,806,419 450,750 ......  cesces 
WBSE ncccvevcccces 105,112 2,242,697 398,720 16,755. 257 609,630 58,810 
BEBB. ccccccccceses 96,839 1,041,043 271,040 13,750,680 446,778 1,203, 264 57,511 
1BBS .ccccccccccece 117,538 2,237,059 477,120 16,656,606 494,361 1,602,165 70,311 
BE Sv cvesevcseses 96,582 1,658,300 621,960 15,896,875 382,744 2,155,122 83,674 
BE cccccesscccses 98,252 1,551,583 286,720 13,735,984 270,209 2,600,324 92,678 
SNE 30, 14 2,025,785 486,960 2,115,209 218,762 2,189,498 73,810 
PEM 6 canon ake ae hee 142,951 2,136,655 305,440 16,307,213 302, 275 2,400,274 74,409 
BENE: cccwcconcenséan 119,801 2,465,733 627,040 11,412,297 5,729 2,390,028 77,152 
 ckcch eben bnese 100,647 2,524,480 234,250 10,822,614 2: 225,891 1,962,089 68,553 
WBOB .nncccccsceces 119,625 2,305,571 258,060 14,363,922 259/953 2,880,210 104,447 
BBDS. occ crcccccccons 89,169 1,321,792 230,240 ; 8,315,551 191,308 1,277,609 54,535 
OO oiccacceahons 126,315 1,655,563 1,108,800 11,527 11,242,216 236,541 1,604,024 53,260 
BOOS onc cccccccccee 146,116 1,863,359 1,223,040 10,621 13,349,233 231,324 2,472,923 78,504 
Tonca 
Talc. Tallow. Tapioca. Terra Alba. Beans. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. 
ee 85 647,012 49,623 736,22 keene 6,444. 13, 714 
MEEBsaes 8 tvnees 8,205 101,105 8,156 1,550,869 64,80M 2 925 2 
Dekéns anenan 10,636 20,776 1,270 1,600,300 oa 8 8=3—Ss ewean 
WOTB ose 8 cccens 5,580 49,537 4,414 2,355,611 93,785 
es. woes 9,757 9,482 691 1,587,460 See | eaves 
eee 9,338 25,522 2,370 1,556,150 ae 3—ss«sne haven 
DGiccss <dasees 14,684 1,938 34,557 2,425,585 ae = 8=—s(sé«s wes 
Sbsax .éeiees 16,92 27,728 24,026 2,792,601 136,439 «...... 
Sask edends 23,217 65 O74 43,718 1,629,931 176,023 
ra 18,745 4,541 4,857,434 187,983 
cats) “aww a en 20,058 ‘ 7,902 5,646,758 201,003 283,946 
SEvisce. aepene 17,224 108, 758 6,028 7,344, 846 214,437 149,782 
iicces siecah 34,864 71,874 5,164 115,870 10,666,496 25,188 201,037 
Sinses eesane 23,702 20,310 1,330 137,175 20.510.540 41,878 109,285 
Eiicsee «eeeve 25,051 16,844 888 218,418 2.558.836 25,078 131,084 
SORE cce c0nese 40,848 22,494 856 4,885,568 159,949 15,378,437 39,431 149,113 
1888. . 35,556 44,169 43, 22 1,893 4,418,506 12,613,500 24,951 17,172 
1889. 14,875 6,213 282,498 11,425 5,045,314 20,311,533 40,813 37,915 
1890 20,27 32,5535 44.702 1,984 7,084,796 33,831,892 70,922 92,588 
1891. Sa nas 77,557 3,278 8, 8,147,5 85 20,762,212 50,128 312,537 
1892 3,285 25,966 2,885 53,954 88,571 
1893 9,597 44,300 5,087 53,392 272,601 
1804 8,455 57.040 6,515 10,585 35,316 
1895. : 12,557 504,587 443,951 234, 199 9,120,263 23,392 312,031 
1s96....6,925,159 28,276 262.597 349,854 9, 740, 567 161,509 7,960,342 21,331 602,172 
Turpentine, 
Venice. Ultramarine. Umber, Dry. Umber in Oil. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds, Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds, Dollars. 
See er re iat 183 670, 839 86,997 1,400,823 18,203 Included in Dry 
css cede ae cenwe 23,429 3,509 1,037,949 138,908 845,601 8,414 to 1884. 
Sccpaskexdsaskied 40, 862 7,001 1,257,637 165,634 720,864 6,200 
UM aveneteneeestes 40,108 ¥,078 1,468,487 203,773 513,811 5,596 
Piston gcansbadades 10,381 1,601 1,394,607 191,606 681,199 7,527 
Sicisenentnsbuesas 19,488 2,744 1,559,027 2 1,101,422 10,213 
BGs ba occrcrceseace 59,366 8,568 1,279,297 1,038,880 8,302 
BR Ah is 64d0d6000e5 42,403 6,280 1,020,003 986,105 6,959 
BRE c bc csccsaccses . 40,259 5,796 ,214,770 1,877,645 17,271 
Ps chiees a0 onan eu 56,732 8,104 913,935 127,352 1,475,835 11,126 
ee eke ea 47,109 6,190 906,685 122,988 1,923,648 20,494 
Ss dd cca saeaens 45,838 6,468 $19,625 105, 654 785,794 8,419 
CS ee ieee aks aa es 45,817 6,131 1,015,875 114,228 2,946,675 20,654 4,779 127 
he sd chet uend wae 43,850 6,323 999,128 97,487 1,198,060 8,504 6,822 402 
Ss c6ushbeseakens 55,192 8,220 1,060,547 98,613 1,094,593 8,656 200 12 
rer . 67,572 10,100 647,382 62,5285 1,521,114 12,033 16,769 1,090 
BRE wcescscevcovese 57,180 7,310 559,420 51,Q17 2,378,568 11,727 31,552 4,105 
Si ccdeeeinsdacie 44,144 6,292 628,953 55,508 976,838 13,545 19,615 4,803 
BEOD. cvccccccsccecee 67,097 8,154 788,102 69,343 1,645,615 11,952 7,906 7,083 
TBO. cccccescccccces 70,185 8,138 612,734 62,833 158, 762 14,556 6,098 2,594 
Be co cdesccocnvecs 36,642 3,992 627,581 61,321 1,387,660 12,550 4,183 592 
GOs 0 nna caccccccses 20, 694 2,365 929,313 90,617 1,399,075 15,494 16.666 vey 
BEG. kdeaccceesssace 51,267 5,619 646,170 69,834 854,853 9,404 14,356 463 
SN Us cbwadbansade 50,285 4,257 818,830 94,070 12,370 131 15,908 552 
1806. .cccccee eceeece 30,473 2,941 497,692 55,226 1,005,070 9.7% 4,590 203 
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Uranium Verdigris. Vermillion. Wash Blue. White Lead. 
Oxide. Vanilla Beans. Varnish, Spirit. Varnish, Other. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars, Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. 
Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. | 1885............ 149,071 } So ere ‘ BOO —s sscoe .  Seeves 40,437 
POUNCE KS Ue ceeiaetediareses eves 13,617 107,258 Included in Varnish. 86,982 | 1886...... eieees Loge iast6 sVeene TONOE -  vicese sskees 54,243 
a ae aueee 35,574 369,362 a “ GOiSI8 | IONE iccvcsicvse 191,0: ee  steses TEE. cache aereks 65,834 
BPW 6.6 6000s cb 660086 dese Cove 12,116 174,728 = * TE GIS | IGGRS ci. icisveses 155,349 See 8s (beh aces Rucewe — ‘Kecsse 8 eredn 54,701 
PEGA Gr dacessvetvesaseieews 36,270 419,570 “ “ Poe Th eT eer 117,678 TO: ~ ivias ‘: MOE. saweda, > “wacage paged 
tte. uh s oc ekeaendece 36,539 380,328 “ “ oe Ee eer ee 137,689 ee.  &kenen St re ee 59,35: 
TRAE S isi aseeersrevesetin aver 16,570 137,650 s “ GEBED NIM sissaccie. 212,019 SROIG — vcuss 18,682 166,327 23,407 43,041 
MEER os cee riveveccdecceaseses 116 29,859 202,556 - = 49,354 | 1892......... 0 87,493 11,338 52,087 25,507 310,828 47,102 40,492 
1879... se seeeescceeceseecenes tees 41,891 295, 262 = a eee 87,125 10,741 66,752 29,926 281,455 41,538 41,819 
a a 53,995 413,839 “ “ 120,189 | 1894............ 83,776 10,098 26,277 10,393 233,519 33,430 31,143 
ee eee ee ae 37,214 206,030 “ “ 140,552 BONO s 6.658.600.6008 132,483 15,576 41,222 16,855 243,304 35,758 1,425,135 63,205 
BE iiissarceusseakst iawn 1,144 98,542 623,042 “ “ 112,781 | 1896............ 73,886 8,590- 55,087 20,064 359,166 61,374 1,628,087 69,459 
RNC Cosy ivivessssieiennen’ 664 71,157 336,467 a a 436,212 
SE cevilecstexisesenes eens 5,468 75,684 357,891 5,604 13,623 75,659 
SNC vitcr re dcavesacaensies 26,815 97,095 412,673 1,702 4,858 68,384 
1BEB. 0. ccscccssccscceesceess 80,537 108,771 431,155 3,418 6,813 95,232 —Whiting and —Zine 
errr rire 37,062 137,709 775,878 2,596 6,196 76,184 Paris White, Dry.— Oxide in Oil.— —Zinc Oxide, Dry.— —Cassia.— 
SEEGER V5 5-065 av UH UD TTR aS 445 143,472 842,201 2 690 7,443 77,958 Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. 
Ra ive vecesncasrordiaers 1,607 168,536 700,160 2,454 7,261 87,075 | 1896.... 786,049 2,840 224,523 11,387 4,580,057 146,460 4,809,538 237,706 
i on ee ok 2,251 144,870 559, 867 2,182 5,056 88,250 | 1872... .6,392,717 31,464 Incl. in Zine Ox- 3,660,091 193,448 1,737,545 287,164 
MS hibsiasccchenekaseeres 1,974 171,024 594,949 2,462 6,456 91,120 | 1873... .6,197,117 32,622 ide, Dry. 3,530,465 233,421 1,905,147 338,620 
SE ass neds eevee hancienas 3,626 242,465 808,716 2,350 5,677 94,138 | 1874... .3,749,122 aoe = = 1,974,469 136,282 2,286,216 868,984 
Pee venswne res askakeaee ) 249,24’ 64 1,301 4,9 105,815 | 1875... .4,107,569 492 ao se 2,800,998 181,455 1,665,636 279,250 
1904 pin Sana Spear NS 3251 171,585 war 78 741 seer 53,343 | 1876... .2,605,332 13,270 2 " 2,460,144 161,944 1,629,795 182,001 
1805... ..ciccccssssecceeeeeee 2,428 187,695 495,273 1,553 4,088 103,676 | 1877... .2,390,383 11,269 . ‘ 2,068,729 130,719 1,088,266 182,749 
RNG RGS si. e6ohecssaew er eDe 5,021 237,256 1,013,609 2,327 5,879 100,936 | 1878... .1,871,874 7,903 ” 2,451,060 140,157 1,134,709 188,552 
1879... .1,365,867 5,976 “ s 2,274,935 117,886 1,703,710 189,917 
1880... .1,808,577 7,508 “e e 2,288,604 123,113 2,431,033 250,437 
Verdigris. Vermillion. Wash Blue. White Lead. ++ oo 7,606 = 2 2,044,778 = 106,990 1,987,052 207,106 
Lbs Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. _ DoHars. Dotiare, | 1882----1,723,711 6,675 2,538,090 125,599 1,512,668 172,020 
1872 221,936 41,627 120,067 49,237. ~—«Included in Ul- 481,477 | 1883... .2,216,018 8,396 2 1,877,804 93,983 1,664,647 139,958 
BES iin aes ; 5 , ; ‘ ; / 2,506.8 } 
1873 123'789 27 154 87.008 65-796 ‘east. 408 986 -_. a 4 15,189 116;185 6,856 3,143,784 141,961 5,819,976 315,290 
Pecan shaecne’s 23, : ; ; : 5... 1,401, 088 288° ; : 
. eae 105,500 21,465 42,824 30,448  ..ccc.  veeeee 328,926 | 1256." . bo pe ° i a oe : = : = = a = : poongeen —— 
es: iso ita sas Mee lis Sn fornia teres nee TOME BPN rage logue © Aaa one 
1877............ 181,492 42,666 23,315 14,660 ...... seccee 174,844 | 1888.... 350,150 1,012 95,187 4,732 3,141,502 «120,919 += 4,805,849 216,856 
209,223 47,010 9,843 AEE aceses 113,633 | 1889.... 630,795 2,461 64,478 3,447 2,838,155 119,180 2,124,417 173,072 
MPS i sheces ces 142,170 30,493 11,382 ee. * “Ss0ebs. Ssaees 76,061 | 1890....1,540,364 5,263 62,281 3,634 2,835,063 131,000 2,007,806 77,079 
See 305,792 68,438 11,952 5,907 gaa 107,105 | 1891... .1,042,518 4,288 139,371 7,226 2,629,858 136,366 3,611,621 137,591 
aie 160,745 35,163 14,243 7,392 x 60,133 | 1892.... 143,445 855 89,238 5,416 2,779,477 135,277 5,709,536 231,217 
Mr asses eh a6 250,267 52,212 12,496 6,215 ae 64,494 | 1893.... 281,618 988 337,941 14,612 3,641,934 144,817 4,615,450 201,195 
BES iis sxe <4,s 239,992 47,849 19,549 8,796 aaa 58,589 | 1894.... 311,255 1,122 113,540 5,501 2,850,771 106,316 2,680,242 171,931 
SOMERS Gc 0c ve's 247,636 44,862 oe sa 67,919 | 1895.... 335,758 1,162 123,205 5,775 3,892,738 128,089 4,291,688 216,554 
EXPORTS FRO’ THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES. 
For the Fiscal Year ended June 30th, 1872 to 1896, inclusive. 
Exports of Cottonseed Oil, Exports of Fertilizers. 
Austria. Belgium. France. Germany. Austria, Belgium. Denmark. France. 
Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Tons, Dollars. Tons. Dollars. . Dollars. 
Sisk aseaase “eeeeas iesaes sheaeas | "eenahs 35,143 18,042 BE 1 WN nok cic hiies eee, a eae ae aie 
BEED cccceccossee cose eevese 456 241 436 238 Oe be aceeedadenceaxe éaee ese0 nen axa ry Maes 1,285 
SEE csccccnceses S208 61,204 sae dweaves 15,381 7,024 oe ee ins se ska 970 enue 26,600 sia 4,600 
Dt ccditecsseae sehasa. <baeee sAetehe BO0eR0.. 000068  Gane6e .vibGew: - <aeken "eae p aig sot Sees sa ae 1,500 ae 7,535 mS 8,560 
187] ..cesescceee sevces seeeee 227 BO eeeee teens : er ae ‘ane saga ate 1,706 ae 29,120 5 19,789 
1877 ....seeee +++ 138,608 87,700 wwe ee + teens 17,715 B,TTL ween es cee ONE bscbasecicseavs ee pias pate cues ed 32,507 Sea 22,782 
Te o.60-004e00 e+. 983,462 627,705 éccees- - | etanne 1,227,673 609,195 al). ee - 6,139 a 4,207 ene 14,945 
1879 «2. -eeeeeees 766,640 318,241 ee eee teen 1,259,575 538,251 WU co cccentaben cave 1,120 ga 18,025 kane 23,544 
1880 .....seeeees 1,147,752 519,380 4,600 2,500 1,430,231 656,548 ERO co eras Suc sa 5,200 at 13,836 EK 3,939 
ee ekdaaxe eseee 421,116 188,105 2,200 1,010 359,584 154,813 ee ee ae ee aan ry coe 17,150 ian 7,420 
1882 «1... see eeeee 145,531 59,850 rr 59,106 29,619 Se MN a oe esen ka ech prog re ita Sane ie 19,155 cess 3,252 
BED ccvecenscece § eseces eeccece ov 25 94,000 46,000 23,497 I seo Se i ene 1,890 eet 24,215 Pee 8,070 
MN civsecepee 704,762 296,582 snake hewniee 722,175 328,500 ae hie eee ane ae ae ae 5.869 29,865 1,435 9.280 
DD Asroctcerces 844,782 329,890 8,822 4,160 1,918,711 758,382 34,826 ES ee A eo sak ae aoa 70 490 4,140 24,840 1,086 7,207 
ys bxcacseha 1,319,957 458,253 142,747 61,9380 1,488,031 468,833 50,311 | soc¢ 21 1,150 a ee 640 3.688 
Ec ardcss can 336,059 119,406 164,291 41,658 604,001 252,981 ee ieee eens asa seee 200 1940 1950 11,700 1,360 8.985 
1888 .....eeeeeee 49 20 «368,499 = 146,580 1,022,140 = 445,609 ee lcamne 2 eee ees ee eta , 4381 26,286 "220 2 355 
Bee ~ eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee iO . ” 
Gt tréabhe <sapeue _.theeae 87,617 44,928 166,608 81,105 161,201 | oc, ° ° ; 2251 13,506 = noe 
Mic desaseue 1,891,679 511,651 399,828 157,654 2,049,288 837,515 ote | con ene ene eeee sees an 5152 82.532 ene ae 
| 1,349,235 485,106 282,235 79,128 2,924,421 1,085,709 ee Doug eee sereens nnee eee “as 2 333 1174 23 480 3473 32.442 
I 1,663,889 572,767 274,597 96,686 2,278,398 816,869 408,769 Petal eeane Teens eee cece cere 6 2000 7431 98,686 4288 «65.192 
seeees 276,850 110,740 46,238 16,694 1,205,108 450,036 587,587 | WSZ---- ++ - sere e eee eons wees 51 2 o é , ; 
pnp e aa ; on one mae seca oad SR Pe capes ees 1,375 11,000 150 3,000 8,276 44,010 34,287 223,926 
SESS pak y vane -. 370,612 144,530 24,840 10,278 1,275,182 527,035 967,024 37 11,0 
+ ; cane 4 6Gat an wasn, 2 ann t ip De MONS «vic seicdoececea 6,575 65,750 2,787 29,720 14,185 111,195 29,451 251,685 
Be Karisass ++++1,433,192 603,982 241,050 = 74,531 2,463,994 776,317 961,560 | os ‘ 217 ; 42,792 11,506 104,109 49,279 419,661 
PE Nescrices ++ +1,451,280 425,095 485,198 124,408 4,848,810 1,356,858 271,152 | 19W5........--eeeeees 4mo 61 64 SS . : : 
re . : : Oe, cscccedcsate 2,880 17,280 16,321 139,204 4,697 46,970 31,616 199,066 
EXPORTS OF COTTONSEED OIL.—(Continued.) EXPORTS OF FERTILIZERS.—(Continued.) 
Gibraltar. Italy. Netherlands, Kingdom. ete 
Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Dollars. Germany. Italy. Neth’ lands. Swed. & Nor. United King. 
Oe oS gg een Rea ee 900 400 105,101 | __ Tons. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. = Tons. Dollars. Dollars. 
600 325 18,298 9,338 341,409 — i inhaekeds bakkie jane — esae eoce eoce ecce —— 
a oe 6 645 139,100 53, 2% SiDe cv ccccsececescece cece - ecce eee eee eeee . 
soe a iar 84,847 ‘sous se Paka Ane ad awae pale aaa d ” aan i —_ 
358 136,112 69,025 63,230 BIB... ccvcccccccccccs cece ’ cove ~~ . 
55,497 872,949 438,028 145,783 ae cal Keeebekeaeans canes a : ss —_ py 
646,611 1,576,890 778,042 40, 267 TT. ccccereecsecees sees . 5, tees sees 
68,893 2,346,107 69,015 99,396 44,467 BO0,33T | 1STB...cccccccccecece ae 100 3,780 cane 490 953,322 
413,607 3,090,912 1,441,447 55,793 30,151 SE PEMD 6 00 thsnchecseces ee+- 132,430 18,275 9,491 ees 4,170 920,347 
657,573 758,609 312,569 23,300 9,896 Bee WANED: cc ckecavoctnese sees 164,843 5,000 960 a ae 360 345,290 
117,22 57,000 =: 101,830 46,672 400 200 cy 8 a ere --+. 36,909 1,200 950 cess 350 420,998 
92,041 43,000 cana: /eiaeee 700 520 SRN RM cca ca ce cakeaa> cose 98, 285 ps 20,756 saa 875 693,608 
279,718 1,071,016 460,329 ..... ana RR RE cian creuccuaae «+++ 186,020 ae 3,356 ont 1,278 725,012 
567,538 1,370,621 574,958 14,952 5,904 TE aa 12,934 126,860 saa 760 784 4,170 807,180 
185,205 809,847 296,052 169,709 60,664 7 YO ae eee 10,330 82,458 Ager 350 1,840 11,379 711,192 
185,000 341,456 117,994 1,463,088 595,505 I ee cag 10,387 68,199 60 12,140 8,235 19,660 938,452 
123,600 284,950 104,199 1,797,801 803,829 ME OS 5 osc ig even ens 25,676 166,868 123 9,750 2,050 12,350 1,086,810 
steeee 65,250 28,090 =1,739,341 824,639 28,465 | 1888...............-. 22,716 141,461 11,200 30,495 4,638 25,928 844,324 
158,656 2,197,311 $2,373 4,454,896 1,791,456 Ge ET WOES iv icecesccceces 17,915 109,784 13,383 30 1,710 10,260 575,398 
250,060 1,169,163 411,439 1,641,312 571,740 SE FS sai cance suede 35,054 228,126 12,806 12,750 6,982 43,924 1,070,872 
72,940 1,004,200 841,475 5,243,960 1,982,832 Meee 1 ADDY, 5 ci scaccncesenes 34,916 360,784 29,944 980 10,382 127,725 1,318,116 
coecce — seeece 402,244 = 106,400 8,188,155 1,588,075 320,420 | 1592..0000........... 60,249 738,424 35,055 91,125 9,264 75,686 1,248,889 
settee teeees 440,033 144,246 6,573,463 2,638,652 1,268,793 492,509 | 1993.0... 149,600 1,493,455 57,579 212,240 17,435 146,466 1,421,484 
48,950 853,016 = 255,378 6,159,740 2,182,761 3,459,372 | 9 pT 189,211 1,842,522 178,472 420,432 19,166 191,148 ,481,810 
102,983 = 707,250 226,647 4,308,610 1,311,540 2,411,459 631,172 | 1895.0. 220,268 2,165,121 165,416 687,710 16,547 151,308 ,477, 824 
Re ee ne ae 178,582 1,609,045 303,704 380,470 20,562 157,102 ,0T2,650 
Exports of Dyestuffs. 
‘ United Exports of Starch, 
Belgium. Denmark. France. Germany. Italy. Netherlands. Portugal. Spain. King’m. Belgium. Germany. Netherlands. United Kingdom. 
Dollars Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars Dollars. Dollars. Dollars Lbs. Dollars Lbs, Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. 
2,456 20,959 524,327 50,633 28,882 4,717 RE ONOG sg ck iccaaaa ccanetad-. aeaean el ere 9,571 
tan 6,063 429,207 45,407 29,735 8,120 SR.S0D 1 1878 2.0 cs cecss ia Satan —~ vee asenee 108,089 210 25 snees 
eee 3,250 277,683 7,736 37,153 1,663 are 164,862 10,760 5,035, ‘ 70 8 21, 
eo 1,506 297,302 6,800 =. 30,980 4,263 114,646 | 1875 ......... +e-- 821,028 26,362 3,308,049 180,232 166,743 8,631 32,463 
aha 4,100 527,750 11,799 48,089 8,945 oe 8 eae 543,614 29,885 3,532,510 176,689 660,990 34,236 47,111 
Zales 18,364 336,958 21,751 20,995 3,811 ere 312,239 19,856 3,407,582 163,679 1,901,347 54,295 60, 202 
Seas 3,976 356,346 8y6 460 814 SUONE SOUR oi cassckasckes 808,337 14,449 4,494,948 206,810 3,446,814 138,927 74,597 
cae 8,069 426,159 7,990 1,360 25 STO.SIS T4890 ois cccccscr ces 840,115 39,070 3,546,214 152,761 3,613,645 130,990 138,953 
ee 17,401 407,654 11,085 9,176 aes SOO TET CODD oc cin cesccons 908,533 36,508 2,668,649 118,650 1,720,561 64,881 98,085 
a 1,929 341,318 5,781 27,275 1,320 SORGOD T4608 . cc cossccoeess 1,204,261 57,955 2,603,001 127,486 4,614,183 210,172 71,359 
4,354 2,175 361,254 4,730 41,730 2,100 $05,660 | 1882 ............0 353,743 17,851 1,365,410 62,577 1,151,524 49,428 62,733 
2,555 8,680 308,181 18,655 54,045 105 858,586 | 1883 .......... ee 899,400 18,522 674,723 28,778 2,086,604 82,137 50,524 
237 5,875 234,089 3,155 44,602 eae DT Wen kc ceacees 309,680 13,384 571,688 26,727 2,133,937 85,967 42,618 
1,631 4,268 250,789 1,504 48,760 490 SORTER | 1808... 0. 000 .-. 814,244 16,701 188,209 7,627 3,449,629 122,547 45,410 
ey 1,335 204,893 6,024 50,338 530 FE eee eae 645, 818 25,225 504,842 22,261 2,493,464 84,678 61,431 
33 8,043 = 329,865 10,107 54,202 510 SS ONE caus ccnssee cae 252,875 8,992 316,879 18,472 3,466,780 118,445 50,992 
5,514 16,108 868,657 22,357 55,327 1,292 IE eee 560,521 19,460 282,986 9,494 2,191,559 13,274 42,987 
11,148 11,839 315,941 23,945 26,890 728 SIRS TTD 5 ki cccsccscena ones 4 — a oan paey 4 — 
2,040 24,492 255,017 30,898 43,483 200 SN err 78,2 , e , , 638, , 
,160 242,41 27,491 42,968 ohaa SE OEE ns cacabednden 166,620 7,611 4,780 244 8,909,660 188,557 241,062 
ees Tit ora sse 28,478 41,723 26 141,047 Leon De 1,595,609 50,088 256,608 7,279 4,253,201 143,123 12,954,287 869,428 
2,646 11,489 279,187 26,367 32,342 100 SOUS FOUND sks ccasccans 377,600 12,834 45,980 1,440 65,826,352 226,168 14,581,087 421,880 
6,028 8,653 204,326 12,904 89,675 out’ SAR SED MODE. cn ccciscconcse 373,867 11,464 11,820 342 4,918,678 193,603 16,332,475 472,060 
F : : , : 3 483,576 13,800 18,041 487 4,070,878 158,534 38,053,666 158,654 
: 5,580 9,873 206,860 17,087 28,488 aan 95,865 | 1895 ..... bassaweks " , — 
1806....... 67,606 8,006 7,161 208,260 19,580 24,708 2 115,125 § 1806 .....0.e+e000+ 808,000 6,964 77,888 4,802 7,817, 265,373 22,730, 14} CS BSE 


















OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER _ 


The ARTIFICIAL PUMICE STONE is made od four forms of granulation, and 
each of these in twu or vnree acgrees Of hardness, as follow 


COMPOSITION PUMICE STONE. Revie fp Soman ain) "et atin vom rns 










































= 2. | —Finer ({soft]) For preparing ground wood for var- 
a 2+ I—_do oer nishing. 

> sof : 
se = i se * For fine polishing of wood, metal, 
= 3. HN do (bard] stone, etc. 

° soit[ 
sé 4. 1 —Extra Fine Us For the finest class of work, metal p |- 

4. Il do [medium] ishing, japaning, etc 

“4. 1 do [hard] 


The shape, granulation and hardness of the bricks, as well as the respective designations 
correspond exactiy with those of Standard makes. 


CAN QUOTE TE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE : 
Shellac Varnish (:x:..) Pumice Stone (x) 
Shellac Gum (“c::.:°) Bronze Powders 
a Wood Alcohol Cold and Silver Leaf 
— — SS: Pumice Stone (enced) Glue (an guetes) 
— o Liquid Wood Filler 














UNEQUALED BY ANY SIMILAR FE. WwW. THURSTON & CO.. 
>= M fact d | t 
ARTICLE IN MARKET. 31 and 33 RIVER STREET, | O° GHicaco, ILL. 





MARTIN KALBFLEISCH CHEMICAL CO. 


Office: 443 and 46 Maiden Lane, and 37 and 39 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY Factories: BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BAYONNE CHEMICAL WORKS 


Factories: BAYONNE, N. J. 


BUFFALO CHEMICAL WORKS 


Factories: BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sulphuric Acid Sulphate of Alumina Aqua Ammonia 

Muriatic Acid Alum Wicrate of Iron 

Nitric Acid Sulphate of Copper Black Iron Liquor 

Aqua Fortis Tin Crystals Sulphate of Soda 

Acetic Acid Mouriate of "Tin Glauber’s Salt 

Red Liquor Sulphate of Zine &e. &e, &e. 
FOR 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


Your castings bills recuaed 5O per cent. by the use of 
SEMI-STEEL. 


ACID PANS AND KETTLES 
POTS AND RETORTS 


We make a specialty of castings that are exposed to the action 
of CHEMICALS and EXTREME HEAT. This includes vessels used 
in the manufacture of 


SULPHURIC, MURIATIC AND ALL ACIDS 
CAUSTIC SODA, ALUM AND HEAVY CHEMICALS CENERALLY 
SULPHUR AND PLASTER BOTTOMS 
ALSO DESILVERIZING AND LEAD KETTLES FOR SMELTING AND REFININC WORKS 


This metal is superior to refined air furnace or gun iron, and on account of its close grain, freedom from blow holes and high tensile 
strength (35,000 lbs.) it will not crack, check, or burn out in spots like ordinary iron, but wears away uniformly throughout and the full value 
of the casting is thereby insured. Semi-steel castings will last 50 to 100 per cent. longer than ordinary i iron and the changing and 
remounting of heavy kettles is thus reduced toa minimum. We are supplying some of the largest works in the country with these castings, 
and can furnish them at practically the same price as for ordinary iron. Prices quoted on receipt of blue prints. 


THE SEMI-STEEL C0., KING & ANDREWS C0., Proprietors 


218-226 N. Union Street, Chicago. 
BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY, Eastern Makers, Derby, Conn. 









EXPORTS—(Continued.) 









































































Exports of Lard. 
Austria. Azores, Belgium. Denmark. 

Year Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
DEAD cccicccccccs seveve eeees eovcce 17,657,701 1,788,770 1,083,945 97,822 
1873 ee eesdeves 30,287 2847 6,680 871 34,757,608 3,097,692 = ....6- se nenee 
PE 0.6506 800000.0 487,806 41, 432 13,198 1,438 28,174,335 2, 511,081 1,199,416 110,564 | 
BECO ccvcccososee 571,072 72,015 4,386 732 13,364,904 1,837,800 191,756 26,800 
BEEE: See eeccteses 375,386 49,380 8,900 1,300 15,247,014 2,025,272  ...... ecetee 
1877 presvcsee 300, 108 30,550 16,400 2,245 28,882,271 2,700,808 221,819 21,200 
SAR 631,633 52,322 9,950 46 28,039,084 2,463,409 2,895,618 241,588 
1879 . . 1,022,300 70,868 54,952 4,281 9,108 4,476,543 305,687 
BE 6560000545 .1,367,071 108,461 17,903 1,326 2,742,756 6,617,126 486, 130 
Peas 5s5 cnc ies 351,602 30,933 1,956 168 2,913,709 963,044 
1882 ....... 106, 766 11,640 1,000 130 2,398,716 751,416 
Aare 9,374 1,125 5,087 640 1,723,355 684,410 
1884 . 63,962 4,409 12,189 1,367 2,005, 454 373,156 
SER Sesstbicsss “scale 8 Soeaie 6,520 580 1,989,124 915,118 
BE ese 5,350 332 2,410 206 zn 204). 491 1,652,400 11, 740,266 
A eee 1,707 119 7,340 695 27,849,720 1,963,682 16,426,832 1,130,746 
ae see errs 1,120 90 30,434,608 2,304,787 11,888,148 870,038 
EE S8N 6000-20 0 670 60 3,130 219 29,428,995 2,549,779 3,296 900,499 
1890 . 6,400 458 13,274 951 48,970,299 3, a 018 447 =: 971,942 
1891 . 106,000 7,427 7,001 438 40,182,982 3,352,410 13,025,375 858,591 
Se 10,000 Tuo 2,224 179 31,218,041 2,22 24, 625 12,403,067 871,189 
Serre © Leseue S23 223 26,098,547 2,475,040 659,256 
CAN ecececee) rhage.” «ieee eecees  “Rewes 2,074 2. 798 694,430 
i S¢hterecrcss tehées sarees’ Sesnnet. cueeas ,163,335 2,877,197 543,638 
1896. 487,877 34,135 62 44 30,182,418 1,900,065 482,650 

EXPORTS OF LARD.—(Continued.) 
France. Germany. Gibraltar. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
Ee ¥.6.ba. bs 460000404 ¢. 15,305, 1,450,090 40,672,851 3,998,203 iikwihne, -. nepedaa 
i Aree ere 16,048,782 1,430,661 60,354,049 6,210,835 600 Si 
NG G-S a5 5 bn 6 b-0 5 4-0/090.0 9,937,387 882,513 : 5,067,601 04,504 7,882 
hh ade fa 4dseen cbes 6,437,958 897,730 Gneeee =—séi— kw 00CtC OO 
PECTS TTT Cer 10,059,487 1,346,504 47,894,522 6,242,432 7,178 811 
EE Whwuaed.4c aps 8 654:008 23,755,669 2,462,350 58,088,751 6, 108,520 1,000 130 
as 5 ks b:p-e0le's 10 4 SOR 50,465,900 4,274,074 85,419,191 7,419,237 44,208 3,706 
PEST G ae desovstnesen 42,360,456 2,877,630 89,710,334 6,163,508 15,224 
BT 65-086.064% cavccececes 55,462,701 3,941,971 SO, 00, 38S 6,379,804 32,538 
BEE £06600 60 00s 009.068 *... 61,908,551 5,567,080 88, 127,803 8,018,932 189,063 
 ceetheideseoidecee es 31,610,618 3,689,876 55, 467,72) 207,700 
DE Boh ee dace ee eenanex ea 31,794,249 3,727,926 41,872,915 2,922 
(SASS CTELEPECT Ee. 29,369,343 2,675,702 50,997,568 4, 674, 581 1,640 
As deo Dios + heehee 28,977,235 2,521,072 56,397,882 4,322,086 50,709 
DP Aehvbveckirss stoves 33,004,775 2,260,660 2,024,208 4,126,311 1,100 { 
iad 6:69.00 6408 6 v:6h be 42,085,613 2,968, 288 58,243,072 3,963,908 9,000 615 
MED BEC Sa dc csbeds.. vedeee 19,358,170 2,210,001 53,024,148 S.007,800 ceccce i csvece 
Dea essNeb.ecss be esdacue 29,326,634 2,528,740 48,664,002 3,840,699 16,763 1,188 
MGS Lio kacedse eo caeaes 44,348,149 3,074,728 116,527,934 7,815,454 16,12 1,134 
DE atheuchieees ss neie . 58,123,323 3,909,177 106, 278, 235 7,048, 606 11,000 759 
eG 06 00000d 06s eck wht 45,921,376 3,296,907 110,967,731 T.TMB.THE = ccccee = =— tc ee 
ET ROCF CEES vbccsedeues - 16,344,045 1,490,243 70,170,320 GEM ZIR ccc = pw eee 
debe ohevsesreceeus . 29,841,320 2,695,228 96,010,508 8,488,653 = ...... ss aveee 
ME S8605 006u0sueesseed . 34,665,560 2,681,659 104,121,137 8,018,516 ...... coos 
| SMETE CETeT CTE Ter ee - 32,003,211 2,131,390 121,803,903 7,788,975 = naveee ecccce 
EXPORTS OF LARD.—(Continued.) 
Italy. Netherlands. Portugal. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
IBTR acvccvecvceecs eccccce eecces eecess 8,561,506 856, 2: 8,682 1,040 
SU Rab eohen césepeccacan 292,177 22,914 8,907,652 Te Cé§¥ctccces cvcese 
BETO caccccccocsccccceses 335,680 28,906 4.300,130 388,555 6,710 620 
WSIS cv eccces eocccecccccs 2,119 288 3,328,993 GESIS  lthkhece eoccce 
BP Srcnniece ie Kdiadewes 2,144 258 4,254,257 551,149 819 187 
BEE GSeCbdsecececaceqees§ <s00Be8 eccese 5,597,166 603,470 30,868 3,234 
1878 ...... peiecendcawnes 118,276 9,875 7,325,831 612,674 800 100 
BE Ben eeecascecvecesees 1,347,854 93,373 7,142,466 601,737 9,274 74 
BE 025 cis c0vecvescoces 4,652,075 352,310 7,343,435 552,825 66,775 4,392 
ME She ahiensndsecseess . 3,378,872 331,157 8,437,986 800,986 24,067 2,222 
BEET Bb060 0 bcbocecvetoees 2,288,733 258,314 4,503,327 513,110 15,955 1,914 
BEE Pes Seteeccvcevenssse 1,873,045 223,049 4,354,553 521,873 70,995 8,615 
cance hhhe ston oe ene 2,835,226 243,460 2,343,129 208, 466 2,87) 3,142 
CP a hah ae nh 6si6e Ne hes 2,786,220 206, 496 3,279,165 250, 604 45,024 3,962 
DD awh sseentevssecene 2,422,170 157,501 2,402,506 178,967 40,3816 2,536 
DU hen eskectnsdeeese one 2,741,2 159,090 2,016,023 141,901 17,459 1,208 
BU deb bd-0cccacndesecese 6,240,792 455,219 1,871,970 142,581 1,645 32 
DSi t ee eéi~ panes seen oda 3,791,911 293,500 3,179,853 258,213 12,818 1,074 
BERD cccccence acactasneue 2,523,726 165,350 11,312,419 821,204 26,920 2,396 
DCMGidctpeldeescades oun 2,441,116 —— 26,681,523 1,945,883 44,567 3,535 
sg a sobre ds eb eex ¥en 2,043,735 2,076 42,498,828 3,393,556 11,832 943 
ich ents on.e660necneae 1,476,500 i 258 25,268,281 2.437 2,380 295 
re Rabe 640+ ccetasneee ° 840,030 70,184 39,912, 185 os 4,170 3830 
EA 625,760 45,005 28,456,561 2,29 4,454 337 
tino aise aa eaeesekern 838,678 53,811 32,998,546 ase G34 6,800 49) 
EXPORTS OF LARD.—(Continued.) 
Spain. Sweden & Norway. United Kingdom. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars, Pounds. Dollars. 
Ne ek cons keenacake 86,114 8,276 95,470 10,170 78,763,183 7,952,522 
WBTS ccccccccsccccvcccese 112,534 11,159 409,589 34,694 54,183,942 5,005,553 
BBE cecccccccccccesecees 111,751 11,190 985,435 101,315 43,010,878 4,009,271 
Dc shbGgbrastexectares 15,457 2,346 eosece = voseee 2,897,179 7,313,448 
Disa tesnatane éacee oun 6,129 Re 8° “osemewan. -Sasena 50,771,281 6,673,077 
DE Spasobencedocccredce 160,522 16,481 19,890 2,000 4,293, 602 8,179,438 
DE cca stehesseevectsan’ 47,004 4,321. 252,064 19,588 114,484,711 10,175,475 
RU bbe ch btesedancecesnne 327,200 22,934 36,901 5,772 89,248,618 6,231,799 
Deka dseacaseosactoons 1,248,771 eee, 8) + Gaeerk- | “exeaes 112,834,201 8,355,000 
MT ces Weteceeeesscs sass 490,012 46,175 11,163 1,065 114,785,544 10,808,193 
a v46s.¢s vwee kt 117,305 14,400 culate \ enseee 80,517, 164 9,407,757 
nce euch aseseecas seca 120,838 15,298 1,327 160 =67,168,553 7,941,529 
DE bu keentweinseoeceses 345,332 33,906 194,438 16,614 85,575,018 9,007,441 
Te Nace bain ipa ceased 252,187 21,228 196, 702 14,616 93,543,914 7,727,852 
asa cis. 3- a beaks 259,532 17,382 631,371 45,802 4,588,774 6,701,359 
Ss 555.5 ce kbs se 168, G01 12,335 1,072,275 76,734 108,624,056 7,275,605 
MU Ge sascaxscrecanesens 331,432 24,837 508, 202 36,907 95,051,595 7,344,622 
a eee 624,419 51,14) 301,850 24,352 117,139,325 10,245,883 
ON AE ARS Saee 426,134 30,979 724,100 47,353 150,808,980 10,944,212 
ME at 0b590d0entces eens 377,630 24,706 2,147,671 149,653 158,561,052 11,037,910 
Dia x chussne qee.ceea ane 521,119 34,861 2,291,932 163,954 124,952,485 9,072,470 
aad ts tects nab eens 6 639, 667 20,630 2,153,728 192,406 355,450 13,278,004 
aes x) 5's ke iS 201,082 24,526 288,763 91,959 13,458,563 
(ARS eer 70, 134 5,820 240,779 51,011 24,301,618 
Teta ota bee ad ek 1, S45 3,377 3, 704. 516 232,891 201,924,144 13,521,493 
i.xporisn of Mineral Lubricating Oil. 
Austria. Belgium. Denmark. France. 

Year. Gallons. Dollars, Gailons. Doilars. Gallons. Dollars. Gailons. Dollars. 
ec cashee- weeaee eevee 86,436 Re - ichsan | kaaasD 627 448 
BOE caccncceceese § c0scee coccee 6,720 2,340 1,580 630 261 261 
Dt eo reass. -akenk .sabaee 41,345 11,013 2,002 Ree)“ Adee 80 xa ° 
pf 6,556 RR a ee 466 280 
Ne ee ae 11,088 ee a ae 2,372 3,600 
DLi ssosseah  aeecab ee 120,927 20,981 1,346 —e ‘eebede ceceee 
STC Ce eee one 57,016 21,699 4,849 2,325 9,171 4,568 
Diccaanssssaax asesae ‘Sones - 200,344 GB,.646  —.secce = seve 46,900 13,007 
DBD ccccccccccce coccece evccee 302,023 61,651 15,556 2,292 132,281 34,590 
(a 4,100 740) = -:283,184 61,995 733 165 311,749 70,8A7 
SN coak ss née 9,691 2,413 749,225 160,962 22,800 4,623 356,768 107,456 
ISEB .....-- eens 3,310 1,140 §=822,785 22,503 56,997 10,336 613,725 165,819 
7 93,031 16,236 1,118,071 219, 346 40,565 10,556 800,516 186,654 
SN vet dsictisede 73,833 15,210 1,262,334 35,212 9,048 1,190,487 277,346 
BOER ccccccaccces SRG 88,475 523,641 5,539 1,098,764 229,063 
Sy aneatbe coke us 1,257 327 1,373,087 7,899 1,729,551 361,339 
SEED icccdccceses ‘- sexene.  ‘seonne 1,743,792 d 7,716 1,900,345 344,011 
A eee 1,200 325 1,765,007 257,436 60,319 11,175 1,787,372 358,901 
RSS 40,243 11,104 1,955,145 249,926 43,598 8,120 3,088,183 454,205 
ee ae aa oi 15,960 2,020 2,337,030 302,935 68,056 9.857 3,948,257 637,508 
DP tibketsacawe 24, 850 3,131 2,632,054 316,575 52,991 7,721 2,461,722 406,204 | 
is saecdeee ce ° 54 54 2,426,926 280,388 28,271 5,3 2,426,659 429,737 
WE sheeueaccois 41,500 4,550 2,931,204 333,835 74,331 12,669 8,050,547 511,602 
Se sats kaance 83,550 9,000 2,679,832 315,942 129,439 16,281 3,271,804 518,258 
ee 135,157 18,495 4,087,951 512,182 66,618 8,467 5,165,686 657,010 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 










Germany. Italy. Netherlands. Portugal. 

Year. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gailons. Dollars. 
1872 .ncccccccece 164,718 58,740 =... . » © #606 247,614 GRGBT 0 lcckee = hens 
1873 ..cceeee oe 157,078 GB,GBB cee ee — teens 242,372 GR lkweess) = wowene 
BRE ia biccecsess 40,900 15,144 115,457 PE fete ciis . 
1BIG .ccccecssees 95,920 24,297 i 
1876 ..cceveceeee 69, 656 19,466 23,661 Siptae — leeks) =— ov wad 
TOTT ccs cevesee 40,783 20,843 1,800 EEUGLS. ss saveve = sw a ee 
IBTS wccccscccers 270,648 69,122 2,254 ee C—O ls = 
IBID: cevcscoscses 458,922 98,231 aon J oo 
1880 ..eeseeceeee 796,066 163,515 600 1,3: 212,387 sv eeee es tenes 
eee 755,359 156,847 155,661 2,178 to 
| PeTerererer a. 805,938 174,282 18,694 ¢ eee 8 8=—ssCiktaste§8=—_ - Soe 
SOUR 65500000558 1,321,345 266,218 38,138 ISD 200668 BOOTEO 9 cccss © wadess 
18GB .ccccccccees 2,095,200 391,967 374,347 16 647,695 pb” eee SS 
 Prrererrrs ce 2,399,704 426,978 111,669 O65 818,825 151,580 iss)" Gavee 
18BB ...cccccees -2,125, 369 390,807 165,100 \§ 498,455 108,788 40 31 
ee 2,236,224 418,468  134,310_ 7 878,586 151,488 ee cee eee 
BEES cccccccccess 2, 520, ‘545 465,312 302,963 . 894,311 149,102 00 wee eee 
ee 3,252,923 564,238 283,294 30 1,888,175 263,146 190 8S 
OES. LGR: Bok 3,670,937 566,495 516,463 $1,213 2,037,437 289,688 10 11 
BEUL s ane xaaceXs 4,186,225 590,579 591,996 74,031 1,504,623 194,582 4,235 487 
i eT Pr 4,512,639 661,296 414,971 66,036 2,229,116 289,473 64,050 6,82 
SE SSS pavewevus 3,798,953 542,607 788,805 101,939 1,842,605 250,902 41,060 6,032 
SOE cececennves 5,637,471 678,544 1,356,340 177,189 2,346,896 286,692 79,104 7,797 
BED o.0.000 sees 5,378,398 704,699 1,381,587 177,624 2,641,209 309,675 56,250 5,591 
SA ckiakcudase 5,990,561 752,308 1,324,994 172,755 2,724,546 315,029 154,859 15,485 

SXPORTS OF MINERAL LUBRICATING OIL.—(Continued.) 
Russia. Spain. Sweden & Norway. United Kingdom. 

Year. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. 
1872 ... 10,043 5,000 105,490 Ae desene is éeean 95,361 32,213 
SC 7,942 3,3931%414155,009 21,371 1,144 440 235,326 90,851 
RNS Ct tctannaes 218 52 199,591 16,139 242 75 965,324 304,866 
SEE ccetesseako 22,043 6,645 192,679 14,613 190 55 861,542 218,147 
| SR AR ES Peer ae ee 171,100 Mae. Ssaeee scene 650,024 196,490 
PEE i uaeiadetese, Sakeee o) cence 258,840 SRM = “s cetes conse 692,637 230,248 
a 4,805 1,000 140,112 15,460 abet oscese 760,473 222,528 
Oe rere. 47,190 BOGUO sstess 0 0—©— seetes 0 = tsteee 8 8=— 0 ee 1,209,399 264,598 
FED ccbesansave’ Senda  “Seeue6 Seabee 8 §<sheace 2,940 480 2,427,933 502,161 
DE xcs rcccdukts: sxtenn,..” geynus 40,200 5,050 ae saseen 2,550,413 528,452 
BO tc cseesixens svesen—-ukeanee 26,365 7,342 20 15 3,459,137 740,799 
ee ree Cc eee 7,573 4,200 141 75 5,825,632 1,189,449 
BBOE iccccccccses sevccs cevcee 39,702 9,465 4,285 2,292 5,118,439 1,019,615 
SBR bcsssestvese 194 42 17,869 3,397 2,540 1,406 6,524,524 1,293,487 
ME Gai adudneees 152 53 3,818 1,416 5,010 1,594 7,006,204 oa 
BREE scescccesvse 200 100 8,385 3,973 11,065 1,655 9,608,281 1,643,824 
WEB ..nccccccece 244 100 5,086 2,751 4,312 1,066 14,176,366 2,269,013 
BERD ccccccccccce ceccse ovekies 3,239 1,325 23 34 14,198,667 2,259,364 
| RPT? 300 100 36,646 6,081 19,260 3,213 17,035,447 2,589,574 
WBBA cccccccccece ceccece coccece 16,363 3,278 5,531 1,519 18,767,573 2,553,646 
RE saescvdidsss stebas’ cewuas 50,736 8,437 17,045 2.477 18,779,806 2,816,586 
WBBB cccccccccces seeces soeene 166,760 19,945 11,486 1,386 17,683,132 2,360,522 
TEBE ccccccccess - 44,500 4,625 154,225 17,059 20,945 2,800 19,668,767 2,421,250 
ISD. co eicedccvece 3,355 559 179,717 21,660 61,254 6,618 21,209,497 2,510,072 

1BOR cocccccccces 3,767 "753 298,995 32,745 154,807 17,460 23,436,081 2,739,278 

Exports of Oil Cake and Meal 
Belgium. Denmark. France. 

Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
WO: Soctaekexe peniaiae deems eaeener | | ~ ‘aedecs abundance ciwadl eee 
Ss ceca cde veaeeteee mee caeane iiaeke iseaee cata ero 
SR cavwasies eee Fiaeis ctends san, ShKuhe Suda izkncn ae 
ee ia wane caves Seeeseh 's Baeeee 86 shee M 79,000 1,840 
SE Scchavasaeneeaeean,. . ( wadaee cata Shenae dues 10,400 125 
Sse ixinvexeavee Siena Se ene Reader® oo  eebens ‘eae 422,880 7,000 
SU et ee se gic it 1,189,440 Se 9 “actos ae. Cb “Paes ace 
IBTO cncccccccccccccese ° 10,395 LD, cccene occcce 16,765 169 
SD wenedesectoe pees 104,530 [fae 0—té«i«é«ét c's oben 2,400 260 
BM diraxcecreerars tea 210,350 3,270 1,288,651 13, 938 10,500 135 
SE diseatccenas cuaans 1,840,260 30,604 62,985 995 145,000 2,700 
SE dnnedeennatescsens 189,095 2,816 2,797,200 27,0382 111,930 1,150 
BBA cccccscccccccceses 424,000 5,070 5,615, 609 57,901 6,200,498 67,446 
MOE oon ces cieccencoeds 2,465,325 30,296 5,914,688 61,657 54,681 
WBBB onc cccccccccvccece 6,668,039 76,633 3,328,670 29,929 17,383 
MT ivicas ae seccxbaperae 16,707,426 194,655 3,413,200 36,048 39,823 
1BBS onccecccccccrccces 28,234,256 323,039 8,779,366 100,331 1,736 
on eee 27,584,070 327,678 55,980 1, Ov4. ono 10,157 
Sea rsa mers 2 37,086,734 395,246 f 117,860 4,452, 092 44,320 

Be. cdc acbecas adh aawe 44,231,340 616,081 5,232,640 51,392 10,254,551 108,642 

SR cinneasaxoseennaa 74,734,295 907,286 14,610,373 145,906 5,433,972 65,515 

CE Be A ice og eagle 75,333,321 977,223 11,004,900 115,524 11,154,641 122,966" 

SUE) 5 on 0scedsarne ee 543,373 24,127,742 263,57 26,171,735 288,312 

ccc ccedkonmasaees 42,072,067 519,321 33,903,505 300,178 6,512,920 54,412 

SEBS wccccecccccseveces 8,629, 921 70,196 20, 752,532 157,563 7,522,353 61,384 

EXPORTS OF OIL CAKE AND MEAL.—(Continued.) 
Germany. Netherlands. United Kingdom. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 

be eee ereceeeecesoces eee eeeeee = = = = eevene =o sw ose 199,869,968 3,800,878 

BIS .ncceeseccecccoees sees ecoee tee eee *e 188,852,693 3, 46 

a5 A os aps 184,511 A : 210,059,662 8.976958 

REESE Na eee 1,281,600 “ee ee - 240,805,385 4.983. S66 

1876 Pin tthe 22/450 me” eee ++» 281,466,910 5,684,669 

MEE cccceesasorsesecce sceene § ¢¢¢¢e9 oe 703,276 716 

UMM ckeo gs Seats nists 67,451 1,12! 12 352.518 447 Gann aen 
OUD capncasacdspesacus 389,494 Se = aaa eee 332,681,409 4,248 39% 
St cectsdksatsededexe 3,214,817 38,244 40,000 6350 6.084.772 
Sn vind dbs skassced kes 5,282,485 68,576 1,100,045 17,500 2 5,966,919 
MS reas asso atetes 41,955,868 525,084 3,167,497 55,167 363,349,008 5,486,112 
1883 55,687,968 629,449 853,040 17,775 385,588,225 5,179,150 
871,247 =: 1,011,449 373,588 6,047 = 410,121,249 5,705,141 
919,967 29,564 11,009 188 415,417,475 5, 682,301 
Oe ean aes eng 73,475,791 710,170 1,554,076 20,169 487,971,742 6,014. 76u 
Cena as ieee ea ee 66,340,450 593,008 4,928,023 69,762 518,110,382 6,218. 1su 
MR et oh tig ames 75,108,492 692,151 2,162,718 33,100 431,762,443 5,015,274 
1889 BS1,927 1,106,440 9,014, 685 139,775 412,668,708 5.038 sud 
Ne aa chk tan dae ees 143,942, 78 1,397,064 SM ose 131,127 sas. 088, S0 5,677,604 
MMR arcredsasdeakakens 120,083,241 1,182,041 14,221,389 182,189 421,672,957 5, 157/578 
SN ener eet otagacs 205,405,517 2,188,998 36,786,500 477,882 475,681,552 8.789.974 
-223,226,609 2,328,169 71,454,601 857,454 394,846,778 5,008,709 
SO ee ge ae ators ena 24,144,048 2,713,908 56,594,570 625,167 330,559, 244 4 151.784 
BN eee en cae be wh 259,053,008 2,359, 583 45,906, 697 508,197 156,048, 267 1,299,007 
“1 Ra 192,102,418 1,854,301 45,347,915 425,612 128,150,031 L lis’ gen 
Vil Cake only prior to 1884. 
Exports of Lard Oil, 
Belgium France. Germany. United Kingdom 
Galions. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars 
eS Ss. 1,0y3 853 36,063 23,287 3,684 2,751 385,448 807. 227 
SOTB. 0.000 3,043 6,343 14,475 10,401 8,106 6,730 218.949 159,586 
eee 200 140 cece eee 2,160 1,471 77,723 56,302 
~~ a: oust 4,601 5,500 42 50 «87,477 88,861 
008:..:,:; he ree ase ae ee aay 32,315 33,922 
NE 3 355s 800 712 26,677 22,651 5,000 4,650 193,813 148.635 
MRS ats a6 e05 10,463 7,630 165,502 108,871 14,396 8,299 1,180,127 742,158 
1879..... 38,802 19,716 337,407 178,291 14,490 8,378 1,315,672 680,104 
ae 25,212 12,923 $41,728 177,472 24,149 14,516 912,115 487,250 
oe 7,600 4,092 171,112 100, 656 36,655 24,648 350,650 221.4165 
1882.. 6,020 3,775 68,746 59,021 19,342 15,571 215,780 184,868 
BD ios Secx 738 672 78,181 73,457 8,956 8,412 99,343 87.270 
1884...... 12,758 9,115 111,829 74,378 2,885 9,352 263,686 ~——-187,798 
15885... 2,991 1,770 104,603 61,745 24,939 14,666 386,746 280,153 
ae 8,179 4,170 122,935 63,103 25,817 13,384 507,442 251,758 
RE ces 5,574 3,027 99,570 45,848 69,084 85,521 351,238 196,392 
See 3,558 2,134 61,773 33,487 35,066 20,309 843,138 164,305 
cccavea dee 5,557 8,374 50,010 30,618 37,416 24,020 199,921 120,506 
ies xancatenaa 5,775 3,067 73,520 38,521 36,349 18,880 568,543 299,102 
ON ge 3,575 1,897 65,411 33,301 76,227 36,004 426,850 215,044 
SRennas cance 17,245 9,312 31,976 16,949 14,166 7,250 291,823 155,304 
SIRT as Stne:c' hs 16,165 8,105 6,637 3,823 8,742 8,388 85,866 50,601 
ROR. ccuw sss ane 1,250 961 12,804 6,127 68,564 45,522 104,806 65,868 
Ms ansccess 3,372 1,888 14,057 8,250 8,583 4,312 198,428 105,003 
MEBs es tec sees 6,856 2,380 56,840 28,534 9,153 4,404 Ty te 





EXPORTS—(Continued.) 














EXPORTS OF MINERAL LUBRICATING OIL.—(Continued.) 































































































































































































































44 OIL PAINT AND a _ SUR IER 











READY SALABILITY > 


PLUS . 


INTRINSIC MERIT 


The value of our Specialties is amply attested by a Steadily Augmented Demand. 


ee eer Serum, P., D. & Co.: 


It is an insult to American intelligence to suggest that the foreign 
Serums are better than our product. They are not; they cannot be; 
they are not so good. Our serum is of RECENT production, hence 
more trustworthy. Absolutely sterile. Every parcel tested on animals. 
Put up in hermetically sealed bulbs. Bulky injections obviated by our 
use of a concentrated Serum. 


Ego Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil: 


A permanent egg emulsion of cod liver oil is no longer a problem: 
It is a reality. Our egg emulsion contains 40 per cent. cod liver oil by 
volume. Stands the test of time. An elegant preparation. 


Our Four Euthymol Products— 


The Liquid Antiseptic, the Euthymol Tooth Paste, the Euthymol 
Cream, the Euthymol Powder—are shattering the records in volume of 
sales. 


Baking Powder, P., D. & Co.: 


A strictly pure article, in exact accord with the published formula. 
Nothing admixed and nothing omitted. Containers air-tight and mois- 
ture proof. Sold exclusively to the drug trade. 


To our friends in the trade who have specialties of their own on the 
market we offer the positive assurance that, if they will submit a trial 
order to our private formula department, we shall use the best materials 
and take the utmost pains, precisely as if our own label were to be affixed. 
Formulas kept strictly confidential. We shall be pleased to quote prices. 


Our Crude Drug House in New York: 


Nowhere in America will the jobbing druggist find a more exten- 
sive line, or equal resources for giving entire satisfaction on the double 
score of quality and price. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY. 

















EXPORTS—(Continued.) 


Exports of Oleomargarine, 








Belgium, Germany. Netherlands. Nor. & Swed. United King. 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Detiags, Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons, Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. 
7 966 87,724 2,407,117 270,473 596,219 82,5610 
Sb o6 dicks - 1520 175 30,790 2,605 i | aaa seed cope) SRI MU FBI bcc dduets cn ices beevaes 843, ’ ” v 
sca. evs's ae aot 805 145 60,342 1,242 SAS SEONG 1h TBD oie casks ccvescccusseese 540,577 67,947 2,338,238 336,676 418,498 71,565 
' 71, , 3 101,243 2,619,961 285,619 84,186 76,192 
Peo 1,692 169 171,826 18,045 184,276 14,060 | 1874 ...... cece cece eeeeees « -1,000,77 , 649, 35, 61 oA 
dec | to aie é Se EAE VAUD Sides ccc teevetcctvve cose 822,256 72,246 3,837,929 334,228 635,476 54,502 
ee ese. seh ee, Aree ne laeee, Sn PM NEN casa viviiees 1,486,746 181,448 4,581,781 446,508 1,150,846 110,188 
Mescsvives 25,072 2,576 ae re eae eo ee a eer tree 1,057,568 135,254 5,085,078 591,853 1,006,710 118,825 
. ee 7 , aT? (1 aS 7 . 1,294,087 105,598 4,472,842 394,444 1,295,568 100,948 
BEDE 660660000 98,600 14,846 124,700 17,405 223,730 23,5838 165,477 15,391 | 1878 ......eeeeeeeceeeees cody . * me meayes 7 552 
MOE cceesnse. Coes eoee cow: QRRGIS BRCEB sas) case 5,448 OE, CU ps evsiuna eomnew seer tes 1,897,033 127,901 4,258,873 349,037 1,553,952 116, 
on 3,168 ie ene ai ..+» 78,658 9,150 6,928 BOS FEE vecc.ceccweteerccscunser 1,046,708 68,395 6,356,314 401,234 2,043,312 115,749 
ras | 45,640 §,266 31,080 4,337 174,930 21,000 46,743 5,035 12,192 1,518 | 1881 ......ccccccccecceseces 621,670 59,681 5,906,592 570,477 1,660,189 148,685 
Seer 76,867 10,488 220,860 19,560 saad ees ae ee rere 1,142,775 103,397 7,028,524 650, 261 2,512,185 205,904 
1805. ......... 60,180 6,889 1,593,260 123,363 4,139,363 370,576 1,300 148 1,193,250 115,024 | 1883 ........cccceceeeceeees 946,699 63,922 4,890,492 372,074 2,367,177 154,829 
7 2 24,73 330 57,757 6,181,754 390,289 1,661,780 106,649 
REN 840% tse: 71,180 7,788 2,382,026 197,548 es «+++ 813,838 27,092 280,447 24,730 | 1884 ....... cee eeeeeeeeeeees 751, ° 4 ; 
No exports prior to 1884 : i ; A Bios ashoccenttassersess 948,372 69,348 4,420,365 841,400 2,165,796 156,561 
F ee : SOE Scud eas ennyca vetvessie 683,443 60,420 3,669,501 268,068 1,571,456 112,361 
OE SUrdcnatiusatsseecesses 698,181 64,631 5,354,849 446,210 1,140,688 snes 
4,292,432 335,994 2,111,87 
Experts of Clee Oil. Be nee tevserst series suo) «a8 bOD=«.900,691 «415,238 «3,257,041 241.887 
Deseukebsevasesiaive ces 309, 25,6 caenses sea att 2.015 206 190 886 
Setetem, Denmark. France. SEP scnsnvaqvavesccsaeesias 908,620 — {a on (| |(6e 
Pounds. Dollars. rr a OE teeter erect 156, 600 14,600 1,561,284 101,916 3,471,652 230,214 
MN 6HG89600 006 6bsckeee 2,864,263 358,798 32,644 4,200 tee RS ee nee , - 4,080, 839 236,354 4,127,364 237,484 
BUDS Aseeeeeresccccse +++ 2,828,777 270,681 2,211 318 ovne seee | BOS oo. cee eeecereeeeseseeees sees see 3.764 569 207 766 4,278,757 233,908 
MSU Pend Siascivscses 726,690 68,004 5.854 647 8 900 B75 | (894... ese creeee ee eeeeeeees ooe ° 1.564.360 116,374 4,900,028 165,673 
a ent 710224 66,917 96,860 8,748 851,281 81,567 | 1895 ..... eccccccccecce cece eee ana une 158 152 3 ai4 217 168.088 
Cae ivacnish oni 549,096 59,289 175,708 18,398 544,024 ee . oe ° nae i 
RNa GaNechbsesba0cn cee 389,878 37,981 714,606 61,059 - Boe 
Beas nsbssscdeurcens 1,081,008 102,509 466,237 47,029 1,142,474 } . . 3 (Continued. 
ea ahem 657,469 54,668 2,792,531 268,664 os, 828 07,052 EXPORTS OF NAPHTHAS.—(Continued) 
SSG e cer biuceeerees 553,023 53,047 4,247,075 417,751 30,296 3,06 = / ; 
ME CsdpcdesinyeScrssss 987,560 108,267 4,316,817 422,195 2,394,280 = 219,209 Po, e een tei, enue « Norway. Unites Kteutom. 
SRG eNSSi pees cucise 140,613 14,500 3,980,723 894,315 1,424,065 134,306 | | 0 1,000 170 102,932 11,710 249, 183 a : an.eee 428,112 
SEES o osocsccssecccceses 2,707,065 =: 200,778 2,287,006 8 SS nono e To'ga] | 1873 ....csssscssesssse+ 5,200 1,187 70,288 10,404 + 981,007 150,901 5.078.578 | 792,875 
BIB. eee eee ee cece eens 1,396 447 107,816 2,042,685 228,683 nee PERE ost sctas ic cas < ccs 5,000 900 «90,716 += 9,073 += «253,188 27.725 4.675.301 509,438 
SE cee ch ciaceuraeees 1,500 240 pine 2 739,308 68,122 5,609,186 594,208 
San vksG sh csbacecsees 3,000 481 onees 7,72 799,585 75,410 6,332,650 625,056 
i BE oc ce Saved etetess eens ais 50,75 4,092 707,939  69,77@ 7,117,268 878,425 
EXPORTS OF OLEO OIL—Continued. ee a 4,385 652 i 610,012 50,435 8.426.656 723,714 
Germany. Netherlands. Sweden and Norway. United Kingdom. | (s79 ....... .......... 7,200 976 esse «++» 576,811 45,524 7,083,105 590,340 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. | 1gso ............... 1,800 g 54,587 3,274 737,052 42,958 7,547,970  486,u39 
96,551 11,866 33,127,827 4,127,827 saeets.  eekwna BE | SPUD covickccsad eexueses daca spied 78,757 7,900 579,510 43,166 8,056,503 797,740 
8,506 1,065 34,012,807 4,000,414 = ..---- eee eee 715,853 82,836 | igs2 ........ neon 475 50 49,850 4,650 1,087,730 89,651 8,039,289 692,631 
976,734 100,321 25,562,417 2,737,545 27,131 2,961 372,411 89,008 | 1883 . .............000 5,350 560 8=—-50,032 «5,690 §=— 997,087 68,295 7,265,786 539,297 
Se GGies% 4,879,359 476,620 37,924,789 3,927,943 18,960 2,137 1,006,912 98,004 | 1884 ......... cee eee 9,509 950 11,675 876 422,480 29,459 5,335,188 378,¥78 
BR s006ss 5,689,497 589,113 21,217,662 2,307,627 Sores coocce §1,076.28T 170,085 | 1085 .......cccccccccces 1,000 12 144,503 11,710 1,065,816 77,088 6,477,105 505,062 
Bi s5cc% 5,387,459 502,777 19,879,425 1,886,423 eek diaries RG BP Dy scccceccdsesnaces ea Pais 11,615 958 502,481 38,856 5,294,923 421,476 
1890....... 10,561,964 1,054,371 52,236,964 4,897,674 276,500 26,147 2,452,951 238,887 | 1887 ......... ce eee eee 2,000 215 at -se+ 870,177 = 71,423 = 6,601,080 577,715 
SR ish iac 12,733,532 1,253,556 58,716,497 65,759,672 1,800,834 172,016 2,460,200 238,449 | 1888 ................0ee 11,535 1,647 12,761 989 603,115 39,764 4,538,908 393,143 
18,584,059 1,935,637 58,952,145 5,686,497 1,884,279 175,501 6,629,411 669,819 | 1889 ..............eeeee 1,460 213 48=—- 28,223 2,258 += 739,716 + 57,085 4,702,673 378,714 
SG orks 23,545,712 2,367,062 74,221,805 7,272,618 1,920,899 168,272 65,502,077 553,980 | 1800 ................00e 4,695 674 83,470 2,460 v06,521 46,881 5,603,994 494,747 
a saan 28,996,667 2,837,846 74,248,165 7,124,442 3,066,533 280,666 9520,217 976,187 | 1801 ................04- 4,400 549 sce «+++ 644,683 41,930 65,058,325 421,126 
/ SSeene 21,202,754 1,889,310 42,009,799 3,907,712 2,356,770 214,886 6,800,688 623,145 | 1892 ...............00e- 7,690 915 34,286 2,106 487,822 34,327 6,813,416 490,789 
Sis éxes 23,021,053 1,575,906 61,575,306 5,056,488 4,002,473 348,462 8,701,255 664,043 | 1803 ..............ee0e 4,175 646 = 20,213 S «1,113 «631,082 36,568 8,200,526 524,410 
No exports prior to 1884. SR has tckvevekenieses 3,000 408 = 21,600 1,500 336,460 20,230 6,834,760 410,726 
SE nua ox s chon pinata 1,925 288 ski +e+- 674,878 42,574 7,343,355 626,315 
Exports of Glucose. | RES paieenes .- 6,550 881 19,000 2,000 135,108 11,198 7,236,285 656,387 
Belgium. Germany. United Kingdom, Exports of Crude Petroleum. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
a oe eoee cece 5,360,260 171,363 Austria. Belgium. France. Germany. 
12 4,728 205 1,619,856 63,230 Gallons. Dollars. Gallons._ Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. 
pa 9,607 281 2,383,083 61,007 27,465 1,921,277 310,731 8,927,899 1,533,466 1,600,433 468,588 
87 50,739 1,634 4,223,911 110,688 ‘ 1,067,646 169,313 12,320,314 1,981,220 2,847,543 468,850 
802 760,680 19,298 4,253,356 107,580 488,644 48,965 13,436,234 1,598,236 1,818,110 197,249 
14 2,533 71 30,554,376 726,760 1,030,171 95,454 10,086,253 944,395 1,660,673 152,451 
esta 29,185 710 386,778,023 816,670 856,810 86,884 15,796,621 1,691,068 3,288,857 351,842 
sens 52,387 1,202 67,430,176 TOE cicccataca: beande  evbusr 1,369,240 196,572 20,029,950 2,692,049 2,716,725 406,875 
18,765 991,617 22,597 92,577,803 PM cccsecexs —akeene aetess 1,374,934 148,599 20,283,418 1,968,095 2,986,780 282,212 
24,354 764,688 16,633 96,639,862 EE occypisre> Karaka. vaseee sdeaea:  \Xiaae - 19,411,840 1,602,730 3,224,450 257,366 
28,736 576,416 10,857 118,998,049 MM cxciceess “saeees - ~0neeee 140,506 7,188 21,769,783 1,416,415 1,401,202 90,008 
10,123 223,542 4,158 128,565,802 EP  binciceies  Retech. § exeene 322,115 20,794 25,195,118 1,752,865 1,948,694 124,881 
2,720 747,766 12,005 160,361,173 2,693,620 been nana 193,600 10,028 26,059,932 1,819,336 3,225,106 215,259 
ME cxiexsaens 1,724,807 122,727 oteis. shnben 33,570,402 2,373,472 2,613,524 178,927 
SN 6. 6006s06e.a 10,197,242 738,359 TTT) eer 35,617,306 2,943,755 2,949,339 216,478 
MMM eh ncseasek 15,135,708 1,031,564 15,619 1,050 40,093,633 2,912,110 4,773,953 325,474 
eres 14,423,193 974,612 stele? '  Satene 45,557,666 3,156,276 3,921,526 250,861 
7 ne -.- 6,309,345 880,578  ..... ‘ nme anaes 2,996,468 1,458,765 90,716 
’ i 1888 1,332,904 84,369 25,400 ,575 51,769,568 3,186,658 2,866,691 165,479 
Mazgerts of Gine. Buperts of Seap. 1889 8,985,418 241.924 ...... .++ 63,955,708 3,666,320 3,064,421 169,517 
United Bel- Ger- United | 1890 .. 3,297,201 212,684 lina’ abe 68,947,436 4,491,120 1,188,266 59,259 
Belgium. Germany. Kingdom. Azores. gium. France. many. King’m. | 1891 ... -- 1,753,652 95,136 424,748 30,580 61,663,973 3,485,659 3,107,137 137,638 
Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. D'li’rs. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, | 1892 ... - 1,636,208 112,088 ..... «bee eee 69,100,657 3,045,461 5,247,209 165,856 
1872 ; a : 720 18g | 1872..... sees eens = 1,653 1,819 = 4,015 | 1898 8,763,741 188,186 eeeee teens 69,424,609 2,700,222 4,182,963 121,263 
tees te tee 1873..... —_— ae eee See | MOE. oicascccs 1,824,327 66,975 eens cesses 84,434,953 2,958,174 4,877,593 134,639 
1873.. tere wees cece coco | sare, BD cece 76 348 BREE TONE occccecece 2,425,441 94,578 cesses eeeeee 72,802,459 3,308,095 3,966,870 119,689 
1874.. ia one aoe 5,485 1,441 | i975, 285 125 3,443 2,826 15,624 | 1896 ....... +++ 1,081,241 81,862 covcce seeeee 79,242,152 4,318,104  817,2 34,775 
1875.. 5,640 1,800 coos ccee | $878. 2000 225 «.... 1,200 4,392 14,202 
DU atin) Sass. Anat «000 157 @ | 1877..... 2, 1,565 — sor 27,246 = ti 
1877. .10,444 1,717 625 170 20,787 43,291 | 1878..... ‘ 310 2 ‘si 2,047 14,578 EXPORTS OF CRUDB PETROLEUM.—(Continued.) 
1878, .79,579 5,822 24,80 4,166 51,062 6.402 | [Si SCS |B STAB Russia. Spain. Sweden & Norway. United Kingdom. 
1879. .79,250 6,899 71,200 8,704 100,894 10,799 | 1881.-::: 910 8 108 1,815 «67, Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars, —— a Gallons. Dollars, 
. a . 1882..... 185 259 See CG RT SU cccccccces§ —encese env one ccccce eecce 387, » 43 217,394 40,217 
1880. .12,736 1,548 6.505 960 48.786 5,018 | iesg  * 2Bp 25 18 1760 570,119 2,907 aia shea 215,585 29,186 646,710 99,408 
1881. 12,704 1,270 13,224 2,300 41,562 5,777 | 1ss4... 263 3,104 987 216,492 23,815 cescee ceeeee 425,358 48,440 490,781 49,521 
1882. .61,515 7,137 14,919 2,946 5,288 788 | 1885..... 446 896 ww, 1,460 215,852 17,270 93 10 =: 127,198 12,940 418,794 41,001 
1883..10,733 1,855 4,844 826 50,900 6,724 | 1S88-.-.. = fo ais eRe SEP EEE| BORG cccceescss —cecces —anenee fees tig sae Seance AEGRGR | CokaEe 
1884, .13,683 1,808 3,657 628 36,973 4,816 | Isss... 2. 275 4.446 = T138_—2,243) 217870 | ISTT wee reer eee wee ee tenes 2,119,180 361,169 5,000 117,845 19,240 
1885. .38,499 5,017 10,010 1,924 44,459 56,453 | 1589..... 364 6,587 SER «EAR TED | UBTE cccccccccs § ccscee revere 282,688 31,600 4,500 514,951 73,901 
1886. 23.745 2.785 18848 2015 68,990 8,061 ie 173-2, 285 783 5,207) 462,712 DP cicesaeide  occaas® eaaexe 1,254,522 103,417 1,768 151,860 13,250 
- -28,745 2, ‘i 2, , , epee 2 Bee «(0,0 TL TOD ciccctccnc vcccee seccec 3,241,887 254,583 5,012 2,862 218 
1887. .19,512 2,203 26,766 3,540 24,357 2,7 1802..... 65 1,446 ee ee GE DE Ci ciccs  bccees.  candes 11,031,919 1,023,760 84,120 BOGE iscase ieee 
1888. .28,674 2,475 47,898 4,793 51,786 7,484 4 Erne 147 1.006 = a gina Sl ¢iankéisde! ~ Rekaed. ° anon 9,572,234 878,375 148,235 Rae: eanece aad 
1889. .50,576 5,878 56,150 5,684 182,211 17,804 | j595°°1'2 58 1790 848 2123 604161 BOER wccccce eon ' ossese «eens + 11,598,702 968,156 31,028 2,152 290,000 21,000 
1800. .88,781 4,199 72,752 7,200 868,009 44,501 | 1806..... .... 828 TOS LOEB GBBB0E | 1088 ceccccccce — covens sevens 12,191,827 1,102,002 151,155 Oe ll ep. eee 
a , = : Mew ieae ca (ete te 17,045,589 1,404,004 76,500 5,750 2,500 176 
1891. .38,541 5,080 72,249 7,628 682,800 73,608 Exports of Spermaceti. es  weaeea eee 13,780,735 1,109,446 186,794 11,600 26,044 1,628 
1892. .39,086 3,042 73,112 7,834 310,667 31,520 France. United Kingdom, | 1887 .......... 9 seeees ee eeee 14,754,675 1,072,863 214,286 12,804 736,352 45,127 
1893. .50,379 6,474 113,777 11,578 356,815 41,683 Pounds. Dollars. Pounds.Dollars. | 1888 .......2+. 9 ceeeee  seeees 24,288,028 1,947,050 187,230 12,840 100 6 
1894. .23,890 2,688 89,738 8,802 468,373 42,585 1BTB. +00ee0ee acess *scass 78,878 23,476 _ peeGEURes)  UGisss Kade see , aeons S00, 068 12,888 3,694 471 
. 30, F 6 Es 1,494,372 45,3 BTB.cccccccee Af, ORD (GE SD BUD ccccccccss§ «6 cecees «= wv eee 3,934, 1253, 228 88,785 900 3,156 347 
ms coe - = —_ _ 141 48 ~s4 SID SUR GRT =GG SUE T TERE co ccccccccs §«ceccce § — cennne 17,103,416 1,455,552 102,200 Me?) gee le ee ned 
oo 2236 202, , , " ae SE ee pare ae 17,064,929 1,111,306 296,177 16,100 2,63 181 
She SAGE ART MMED asciccvete. icaces 21,112,042 773,331 150,000 8,700 61 38 
Exports of Paints and Colors, G87 18,748 6,080 | 1806 ...cccccce cecce ° 15,176,084 454,728 185,400 SETeP on eeces eceece 
: 197 382,374 8,704 | 1895 . chon . aaneee 15,188,547 670,916 165,000 11,000 3,997,013 177,981 
Bel- Den- Ger- United 872 865 15,221 | 1896 ..... cases pesens secdse SAEED « 6G. «6 ll CC P 
gium. mark.France. many. K’dom. 1.107 62,253 14,6388 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. D’ lars. eT aan i2- 
ae ae 17,368 3,052 14,115 991 246,895 41°110 Exports of Refined Petroleum. 
Si ccccs SD cccee BOE cseee ST 740 130,297 24,372 Austria. Azores. Belgium. Denmark. 
1874 26 625 3.580 16,382 eecees 177,256 89,645 Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars, Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. 
Recess § GE eens , . 1,250 259,706 628 | 1872.... 2,623,654 645, 868 webeae seeees 16,363,278 3,880,509 2 846,804 574,314 
1875...... 5,590 ..... 2,869 5,660 27,083 4.138 868 91,720 | 1873.... 2,496,945 563,225 71,529 19,016 22,616,550 5,127,408 6,971,381 1,278,600 
Ras Sa’ gases +++ «2,845 468 35,768 ease ae aes beraer 1874.... 3,774,883 630.410 99,390 20,343 34,101,776 5,506.531 6,532,862 1,050,088 
aaa eee 1,209 2,482 82,168 4.519 287,682 75,590 | 1875.... 8,704,112 457,956 141,271 22,089 28,601,255 3,656,989 5,324,040 697,431 
OD nose 60 1,000 @0 57,164 39,256 682 183, 62,556 | 1876.... 5,356,627 696,051 92,220 15,505 32,329,080 4,182,963 4,760,380 651,446 
Me eae 713 6,592 47,926 5,634 178,513 65,499 | 1877.... 8,703,104 1,841,001 104,494 22,245 30,164,924 6,508,681 12,434,489 2,175,723 
i ath 5,802 16,830 71.213 =iae arias 80,209 | 1878.... 9,115,164 1,813,267 187,871 22,363 37,958,310 4,989,693 9,743,904 1,291,597 
1981 sar 100 6780 9288 96961 "904 112°804 pga 1879 ...12,612,780 1,326,107 188,080 26,190 41,445,848 4,099,858 10,838,392 1,082,102 
Bese se . . . . , 1880 ...16,530,306 1,257,797 141,947 14,024 37,068,778 2,845,852 6,503,515 510,452 
ek. ae 2,395 7,923 33,853 42,970 8,738 109,463 37,390 ; : g a ; 7 a 
1 , ‘ ‘ ’ 7 1881....15,232,161 1,498,181 57,136 6138 32,890,373 3,056,104 15,499,2 1,464,490 
ERA 993 2,145 14,668 35.372 66,758 Exports of Soap Grease. 1882... .24,180,311 1,951,773 190,556 20,467 46,956,009 3,674,948 13,948,322 1,082,539 
1884,..... 3,449 3,537 9,341 27,279 52,926 United | 1883... .15,734,108 1,177,494 114,966 12,967 43,852,218 3,354,772 11,102,877 872,790 
ae 4,845 2,717 7,452 16,245 45,082 Belgium. France Germany. Kingdom. | 1884... .12,880.742 1,051,814 176,948 19,793 42,732,079 3,561,188 11,432,673 037,457 
1886...... 2,880 8,558 5,301 17,862 62,971 Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. | 1885.... 7,265,610 567,167 204,832 19,497 48,529,333 38,810,679 9,228,768 735,572 
, : , 1884 .... 12,361 58,417 115,506 + =—266,515 | 1886.... 1,421,008 118,267 181,308 18,144 48,871,100 3,833,852 9,443,660 734,504 
1887...... 7,556 1,294 6,464 22,558 64,006 | isg5 |'°’ 75,002 182312 92396 178,751 os ,421, , ' . , 443, i 
‘ a ® , , .-+- 648,719 41,974 282,350 21,846 44,226,818 3,012,002 5,890,618 394,490 
1888...... 10,752 1,700 14,425 21,048 126,016 | 1886 .... 97,618 271,694 83,088 157,948 | jag 290, 506 23,147 179,300 16,328 45,765,138 3,254,456 4,485,773 826,337 
a 13,908 2,543 8,846 24,379 149,040 | 1887 .... 51,508 208,670 97,734 159,547] 1989.... 728.620 50 941 298661 27 200, 008.276 4,137,271 301, 
1888 4.634 182504 811449 200°686 . ’ yj , +702 38,800,535 2,608, 137, 881 
1890...... 19,600 5,044 9,884 80,027 181,063 | 1285 **"' 4°05 «= gr'o19 51997 256.976 | 1800--.. eens Seabas 249,973 22,600 41,391,323 2,221,947 7,147,115 496,243 
eS 35,224 5,478 6,981 68,877 180,624 | 1890 °': 20,576 201,599 237,778 646,278 | 1891.... 716,012 89,867 318,674 28,856 32,397,015 1,768,197 9,185,043 556,675 
Oe. esas 26,868 6,980 9,248 56,555 218,522 sah : 64,649 873,003 426, 260 835, 872 iss “casas ~ naeke ; sen.a0e 12,880 81,471,121 1,451,302 7,019,575 386,621 
1893.,.... 17,169 5,120 13,502 30,850 210,724 ° 27, , , 17,380 | 1808....  ....+5 aay 309, .539 33,541,439 1,230,471 12,262,308 568,497 
1804,,..,, 13,509 5,150 17,911 40,469 274,100 | isna “''’ agtaae —iv’Seb ABDr02B 550.629 | 1804.... vereee 201,959 :14,441 36,312,974 986,478 9,200,251 296, 707 
1895...... 21,207 8,298 16,459 31,724 189,853 | i805 |::: 11,758 B.707 116,126 28°467 | L805--+- eevee cache 301,202 41,277 35,385,765 1,512,798 14,626,486 635,063 
1906...... 19,654 8,777 81,786 86,579 266,980! 1896 |... 82,615 050 : 6887160 | 1808-+6+ evens sesees 986,840 84,064 85,413,182 2,125,676 12,608,007 880,17) 
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EXPORTS—(Continued.) 
Exports of Naphthas, 










































































































Belgium. France. Germany. 


































O1L PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


520,000 in Gold FOR RETAIL 


DRUGGISTS 


Bartimorg, Mp , December st, 1896. 


To THe Rerait Drueeist in the U.S A. or Canada selling the greatest quantity of Bromo-Seltzer during the year 1897, at one store only, subject 
to the conditions named below, we will give a cash prize of $500.00 in gold. 































To the retail druggist selling the next greatest quantity $500,000. To the 200 retail druggists selling the next greatest quantity $25.00 each: 
To the 5 retail druggists selling the next greatest quantity $250,00 each. | To the 625 retail druggists selling the next greatest quantity $1 0.00 each- 
To the 28 retail druggists selling the next greatest quantity $100.00 each. To the 500 retail druggists selling the next greatest quantity $5.00 each. 


To the 30 retail druggists selling the next greatest quantity $50.00 each. Total, 1387 Prizes—$20,000. 





REQUIREMENTS AND CONDITIONS: 


1. No druggist is eligible for competition who sells Bromo- | statement (eee form below) sworn to before a Notary Public | to compete for as many prizes as they may have stores, but — 
Seltzer for less than 10 cts. small (or 3 bottles fur 25 cts.), | certifying that the bills sent us represent s sold only at | under no circ: mstances can such druggists return all of © 


20 cts. medium, 40 cts. large, 75 cts. 1¢ Ib. retail, and at prices not less than stipulated above. As soon | their bills as represe. ting the sales of one store; neither can | 
2. Druggists entering this competition will be required | as prizes have heen awarded the bills will be returned to | druggists pool their sales for a prize. Namesof the suc- © 
to send us on the Jast dav of December, 1897, all of their bills | the respective draggists. cessful competitors wiil be published in the leading drug 


or invoices from their wholesale druggists or jobbers, show-| 3. Positively no acc unt of sales will be accepted in this | journals February lst, 1898. Prizes will be distributed Feb- _ 
ing the quantity of B omo-Seltzer purchased during the year | competition unless it reaches us prior to January 1ith, 1898. | ruary 15th, 188. ; 
1897. ‘Lhese bills or invoices must be accompanied by a} 4. Druggists having more than one store will be allowed 


We sincerely trust that retailers will appreciate our efforts in placing every safeguard possible around this competition, and we believe that the above method will insure © 
fair play to all. Respectfully, ; 


EMERSON DRUG CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FORM OF OFBPRTIFIOATE TO SIND TO vs. 








EMERSON DRUG CO., Battimorg, Mp. December, 31st, 1897. 
GENTLEMEN :—On January 1st, 1897, I had on hand: I hereby certify that the above statement is correct, and that none of | 
rue 2 ota doz. Bromo-Seltzer, small, at ‘ - $0.75 doz.............+.. | he goods were sold for less than prices stipulated above. | 
: ; I further certify that all the goods were sold at retail at one store only, | 
Pe? he, ats doz. Bromo-Seltzer, medium, at - 2.00 doz.......-..++++++ | of which I am proprietor, and none were divided with other druggists. 
ene doz. Bromo-Seltzer, large, at - - © OO GOR ciedasiessakesines 
Res et doz. Bromo-Seltzer, 1-2’s, at - - POO Nace koa. 0s tasees receeecsesettererresereeeeseeeeeees Retail Druggist, 
I have purchased during the year1897,asshown by bills j= | | j« ftttttrtttttetereeseeeesececeseceseeees Street, 
hereto attached, Bromo-Seltzer amounting to.................. ness City Of... ee eee cece eee ee eee e tense eeeees 
Total TOO OF 5s odo deasdds sacnee ee 
Less amount Bromo-Seltzer on hand Dec. 31st, ’97. - Sworn to before me this........ OOO coi sssiictasetan 189 
Amount GOLA Aare POO: ceo oo: sok ds eee cesices Katee Pala DEORE NAS RRA ER OR RER ED [SEAL] Notary Public. 








Manhattan Spirit Co. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COLUMBIAN SPIRIT and 
REFINED WOOD ALCOHOL. 


Perfect substitutes for Grain Alcohol for use in the Arts and Manufactures. Under our new 
process, all objectionable odors are eliminated. 


PRICE LIST. 
Extra Refined, 95 per cent. - . - - 7Oc. per Gallon 
Special Refined, 97 per cent. - - 75a * ‘a 


COLUMBIAN SPIRIT,} -~ - - - - $1.50 4 


An absolutely pure and odorless spirit. 


l 
I 


Less usual discounts for cash and 5 barrel lots or over. 
AGENTS. 
WILLIAM S GRAY, 103 Maiden Lane, N Y City | M. L. BARRETT & CO., 219 Lake St, Chicago, Ill. 


PIERCE & STEVENS, - . Buffalo N Y. F.W. THURSTON & CO., 29 River St., Chicago, Ill 
H C COLLIER, ’ . Binghamton, N Y PAUL A. DAVIS, Jr., 186 N. Water St, Phila, Pa. 







| 
WM. H. SWIFT & CO, 45 Pearl St, Boston, Mass | JOHN DIXON, 15 N Front St., Phila., Pa. 
MARTIN THAYER, 118 Water St, Boston, Mass. | 


A. L. WEBB & SONS, - Baltimore, Md. 
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EXPORTS—(Continued.) . | 
EXPORTS OF REFINED PETROLEUM—Continued. 
France. Germany. Gibraltar. Greece. 
Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. 
1872.... 2,121,914 510,644 35,055,780 8,325,381 8,799,497 2,257,066 248,006 65,600 
1878.... 705,182 186,470 52,113,733 11,469,151 7,497,685 1,895,431 132,620 37,060 
1874.... 1,971,742 329,382 72,398,842 11,730,861 7,567,478 1,438,472 183,000 32,668 
1875.... 2,022,408 223.557 63,153,516 8,092,491 4,025,036 559.407 133,640 22,900 
1876.... 1,174,330 127,328 66,056.328 8,559,859 3,836,139 585,236 837,060 148,235 | 
1877.... 361,235 71,157 + 87.357,471 17,262,961 8,440,575 1,999,234 892,260 190,170 | 
OMT Nevers 8 896 saa’ 85,632,598 11,460,476 8,340,223 1,320,809 237,550 38,025 
1879.... 1,656,209 192,957 102,422,272 10,168,432 2,305,779 285,443 2,199,790 285,019 
1880.... 338,979 25,544 113,024,559 8,664,098 3,399,963 327,820 826,350 92,802 
ROBE soe 749,015 63,843 91,980,568 8,538,576 8,526,272 983,287 1,113,260 129,390 
1882.... 2,517,752 206,618 123,718,466 9,694,187 6,284,010 701,780 3,137,477 329,232 
1888.... 2,122,804 162,002 118,781,859 9,219,609 2,432,511 247,288 947,890 91,017 
1884.... 1,864,772 159,347 107,703,735 8,975,387 4,953,828 517,431 1,994,440 184,635 
1885.... 104,050 8.428 97,688,264 7,691,939 2,857,453 268,084 2,241,880 205,745 
1886.... 52,836 89,787 98,804,755 7,752,121 2,118,760 200,364 1,384,870 132,617 
1887.... 4,913,742 334,036 118,629,066 7,995,130 858,700 72,023 1,844,480 159, 880 
1888.... 2,048,441 155,101 113,415,233 7,229,342 1,725,550 159,309 1,973,620 171,546 
1889.... 2,602,061 191,064 138,518,352 8,458,808 3,087,239 275,262 1,781,890 164,829 
1890.... 2,088,291 155,270 140,264,089 7,766,452 804,000 74,502 1,756,780 167,117 
1891.... 3,764,974 279,295 162,187,071 8,599,741 677,930 60,041 1,679,640 158,540 
1892.... 3,006,535 205,560 133,417,314 6,158,730 412,360 33,277 1,324,000 100,370 
1893.... 8,161,023 502,189 119,277,484 4,516,634 612,130 39,225 1,922,000 126,354 
1894... .11 812,001 532,886 86,388,785 2,400,461 512,050 30,799 1,977,710 123,563 
1895.... 6,204,663 392,481 1(4),829,413 3,841,818 437,600 29.135 1,139,000 88,088 
1896.... 5,338,501 406,760 121,841,266 6,766,308 761,600 61,433 —-2.237,000 185,122 
EXPORTS OF REFINED PETROLEU M—Continued. 
Italy. Netherlands. Portugal. Russia. 
Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars, 
1872.... 6,036,303 1,561,316 10,153,494 2,439,008 1,188,511 273,378 5,327,704 1,367,417 
1873.... 6,147,649 1,558,139 9,676,174 2,217,511 1,171,754 267,163 7,408,866 1,667,751 
1874.... 9,189,952 1,745,580 13,901,156 2,385,017 1,297,589 210,320 7,022,720 1,194,847 
1875.... 8,543,761 1,316,819 10,109,370 = 1,270,790 957,807 122,935 3,819,717 608,160 
1876... .10,591,551 1,500,911 12,245,258 1,020,249 134,377 6,299,349 905,252 
1877... .11,421,725 2,460,377 8,600,646 1,653,479 368,525 4,709,806 734,250 
1878... .15,972,383 2,368,549 14,906,499 1.747,22 247,678 1,954,643 288,126 
1879... .16,565,508 1,936,191 17,564,344 : 2,290,284 230,590 3,141,915 336,685 
1880... .16,998,347 1,636,354 21,556,667 1,657,121 2,198,915 181,982 1,646,730 147,433 
1881... .12,571,966 1,466,075 15,941,326 1,856,375 2,682,622 265,689 1,306,208 135,055 
1882... .24,982,611 2,600,149 21,663,283 1,672,336 3,049,060 3,839,665 258,826 
1883... .14,318,657 1,384,194 23,648,441 1,849,370 2,530,287 1,233,180 103,817 
1884. ...19,818,242 1,995,860 24,445,076 2,053,927 2,675, HH 520,156 42,815 
1885... .27,252,992 2,530,122 25,781,510 2,047,597 3,388, 146 213,120 16,942 
1886....16,019,428 1,471,048 38,794,144 3,066,215 2,607,920 227,126 275,147 20,548 
1887... .2%,846,473 2,008,980 44,727,434 3,068,051 3,207,673 eRe) © cSaseas: ‘eheeas 
1888... .18,962,744 1,668,445 34,232,908 2,402,118 3,749,699 301,046 105,233 7,785 
1889... .18,825,621 1,727,534 41,158,182 2,716,886 4,186,838 348,393 119,690 8,430 
1890. ...19,747,751 1,642,830 47,315,526 2,587,324 4,287,262 359,240 196,598 12,811 
1891... .20,995,728 1,495,511 54,879,032 2,794,315 5,035,331 Gti —iéte tw ws osesee 
1892... .22,324,113 1,456,946 76,607,780 3,288,360 4,063,230 282,392 112,130 7,208 
1893... .22,815,279 1,344,582 51,298,480 1,746,939 5,731,230 363,814 80,264 4,164 
1894... .22,945.037 1,010,621 31,868,189 894,760 4,231,405 235,662 99,800 5,400 
1895. ...28,017,572 1,188,156 45,900,640 1,763,294 4,708,934 See 0*i<“‘(é HCC RS 060 Uther 
1896... .22,648,184 1,656,392 122,510.644 6,569,704 4,286,782 325,479 180,200 14,700 
EXPORTS OF REFINED PETROLEUM—Continued. 
Spain. ‘Sweden & Norway. Turkey. United Kingdom. 
Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. 
1872.... 5,031,920 1,276,719 1,832,012 427,061 3,180,949 890,535 10,088,136 2,483,074 
1873.... 6,331,651 1,501,821 1,817,824 878,387 1,647. 180 481,783 15,741,151 3,539,548 
1874.... 5,544,146 1,009,990 1,412,650 218,422 3,357,269 707,448 26,079,008 4,353,405 
1875.... 5,921,550 886,349 2,264,700 842,263 1,542,600 292,358 22,258,297 3,036,360 
1876.... 6,991,823 1,065,088 2,076,503 271,841 1,180,130 185,626 25,201,057 3,420,692 
1877....10,792,775 2,391,184 6,942,305 1,168,868 302,855 31,629,227 7,035,438 
1878.... 8,901,411 1,241,154 4,307,154 599,845 2,329, 366,771 36,650,663 5,219,215 
1879. ... 6,630,770 747,089 6,528,151 659,167 5,157,799 665,987 34,751,408 3,637,609 
1880.... 6,651,382 608,422 4,730,840 377,852 3,097,900 297,181 48,832,070 3,829,171 
1881.... 3,350,296 347,605 10,573,473 990,630 5,015,493 583,944 47,310,213 4,601,581 
1882.... 2,466,500 247,500 9,427,287 178,196 8,308,254 876,438 70,934,445 65,880,495 
1883.... 880,676 82,886 6,040,846 497,948 2,710,571 275,536 606,689,023  5,087.473 
1884.... 758, 864 71,677 6,493,682 546,434 3,929,360 385,371 48,781,791 4,323,588 
1885.... 1,814,103 112,141 7,978,871 650,575 4,145,594 375,341 62,911,717 5,284,840 
1886.... 96 29 ~=«—«8, 258,596 669,447 2,172,890 195,597 73,447,181 6,180,411 
SOs ss 84,000 7.190 8,306,176 616, 865 3,235,084 268,624 71,627,222 5,318,987 
1888.... 544,90 47,053 7,264,587 534,364 2,075,744 171,568 68,787,549 5,121,227 
1889.... 183,216 17,248 10,212,572 768,468 190,103 16,568 65,368,602 4,971,067 
1890. ... 169,400) 16,400 11,772,106 ee: = so «etles .  Swheues €6,393,2A6 4,649,920 
ae 90,212 8,236 8,957,350 686,948 245,832 22,199 81,028,529 4,826,834 
1892.... 212,450 15,465 11,150,824 176,047 156,560 10,008 94,901,777 4,770,821 
tek. seiees  nesake 16,312,922 of re ore ee 180,996,321 7,084,072 
1894.... 1,800 180 8,848,074 487,026 208,000 12,896 274,555,010 8,132,407 
tht. sivans .  cakaee 24,623,246 1,288,477 6... kee 279,064,424 10,631,131 
1896.... 256,737 14,528 10,582,677 EO ea oe 181,883,062 11,094,009 
Exports of Naval Stores (not including Spirits Turpentine), 
Azores and 
Austria. Madeira Islands Belgium. Denmark. France. 
Bble. Dollars. Bbls. Dollars. Bbls. Dollars. Bbls. Dollars. Bbls. Dollars. 
1872 -- 27,692 120,478 ; a 22,402 96,864 1,199 7,068 G,382 22,052 
{873 - 25,449 104,724 21 146 32,887 136,435 601 2,150 3,242 12,633 
AR 19,640 59,636 258 998 51,261 145,642 3,398 12,057 3,886 15,026 
Pr ginaeees 36,810 100,936 84 298 33,734 83,313 5,779 17,556 6,932 17,626 
nha penne 25,975 60,038 79 331 27,266 50,222 5,730 17,800 10,376 29,139 
GBFE ccccccss 30,625 6,108 159 466 31,941 65,638 6,300 20,519 21,613 62,382 
1878 ..... .. 53,133 127,587 250 CAT 59,188 60,863 7,477 18,164 23,788 46,950 
1879 - 50,834 85,135 133 Hi 76,432 127,419 17,477 35,413 20.889 61,666 
a kc¢eaase 45,672 85,149 1 354 45,076 73,460 750 1,100, 18,223 37,035 
1881 - 52,764 114,020 +45 1,347 53,431 106,027 2,557 7,051 31,132 72,433 
1852 .- 65,846 177,594 317 489 50,138 134,325 2,642 7,356 18,767 48,700 
Lb&3 -. 69,802 127,871 149 592 69,386 141,182 1,031 2,281 33,015 69,931 
1884 . 57,087 110,242 247 658 71,419 107,384 4,540 6,797 40,280 75,018 
Pa 49,776 82,768 486 1,311 51,006 66,157 case 2% 4,567 6,932 
Se aiparne'e - 47,213 80,311 305 481 43,344 49,471 ween ieee 15,679 23,171 
1887 47,253 74,920 1,168 2,018 59,009 75,661 256 307 =—:13, 281 15,036 
 gavesacs 64,183 86,727 105 241 53,795 65,935 6,032 7,300 6,713 11,907 
BD dsbecese 55,321 77,464 1,078 2,095 56,776 78,050 1,115 1,600 8,167 10,656 
a <xests 57,250 106,507 748 1,747 52,245 72,172 eee vs 2,375 6,281 
nn siehcede 35,117 75,18t 1,504 3,370 48,789 80,115 6,79 8,907 758 1,902 
1802 ..... .. 82,356 146,134 8£4 2,695 64,307 102,460 4,308 6,108 611 1,687 
By asceksve 72,975 103,976 1,146 2,320 76,228 99,598 aon aes 520 1,080 
BE occarcss 47,445 70,094 995 2,016 107,198 153,810 eek eae 
| re 78,651 120,625 1,844 8,638 77,460 107,718 150 275 
1896 62,228 103,295 963 1,951 85,702 149,236 290 602 
° > ™ MAleN Rm r “As 
EXPORTS OF NAVAL STORES (not including Spirits Turpentine.)—(Continued.) 
Germary Italy. Netherlands, Portugal. 
Bbls. Dollars. Bobls. Dollars. Bbls. Dollars. Bbls. Dollars. 
1872 . 186,376 786,987 11,2. 54,153 36,708 145,392 3,184 15,152 
Sn Giese ¢s . 218,525 857,256 15,124 58,225 60,540 208,608 5,220 22,787 
PE eseecsnwe .-230,477 687,151 14,785 55,467 81,792 231,421 5,824 23,390 
CR ates ool aaa en 6a 210,069 540,562 17,828 50,645 100,501 220,913 8,891 28,323 
ES eee 129,629 271,932 17,616 53,606 90,138 177,657 5,670 16,691 
Di sen tdeeshanacee an 173,289 393,731 16,854 43,554 86,425 199,231 5,314 18,029 
UE eee Shs wee bid ne doce 225,261 514,446 22,564 57,084 92,190 193,572 5,307 15,151 
aia kW opin Ka 56 0m 213,299 350,754 18,045 44,627 110,194 196,359 7,676 18,317 
TODD cc ccccccccesvecs 197,795 366,533 17,404 36,041 115,016 7,536 24,281 
1881 . .165,326 359,170 26,487 71,253 67,146 £ 9,635 27,919 
aay awe eas b2as as 255,627 663,041 22,271 59,081 104,013 288,826 5,022 16,996 
1883 .. 253,127 546,687 19,565 52,015 110,119 266,200 13,708 35,371 
i tein ceeehene anes 369,048 604,289 56,269 108,541 160,720 306,082 11,522 25,496 
SEE ECE ere 241,997 357,773 20,699 37,106 123,012 203,650 8,161 17,267 
Di satin sghinesdaeues 219,743 314,630 33,889 2,931 91,526 148,327 10,943 22,340 
Ee 313,996 443,299 38,844 63,151 137,453 200,250 20,484 34,730 
kk Chae s iwnb waeee 294,689 302,818 55,973 81,211 172,593 272,842 9,500 17,027 
i hitch ohnhwsa avs ce 339,778 487,247 48,426 73,104 121,420 161,985 6,794 9,042 
ae oa as ke 311,443 472,647 70,237 117,832 (160,155 237,204 5,462 9,378 
SE Eee 344,385 629,140 52,3898 95,423 2257893 371,082 10,795 19,715 
SE Serr yrs 465,732 721,135 71,142 110,143 231,081 $23,458 4,608 8,547 
Ce eee eee eka see 471,515 678,914 86,737 125,981 286,597 358,281 5,982 10,067 
ee ee 422,351 571,514 57,148 83,407 152,085 195,456 2,666 5,442 
Petraes cw aad 432,334 697,734 95,339 138,084 137,254 214.066 2,183 3,885 
1896 . Sekbinaesease 534,587 1,031,354 61,701 34,040 181,955 827,347 8,330 16,217 











EXPORTS—(Continued.) 


EXPORTS OF NAVAL STORES (not including Spirits Turpentine.)—(Continued.) 











































































Russia. Spain. Sweden & Norway. United Kingdom. 
Bbls. Dollars. Bobls. Dollars. Bbls. Dollars. Bbls. Dollars. 
MU Rh b cece ske scons *. 16,344 75,333 8,038 34,548 280 1,198 320,991 1,645,046 
Te 0v-45 04-465 9003.4 30,629 106,843 11,257 47,035 1,077 4,447 382,021 1,798,611 
Ws dvs $03 Seb ec Ke aud 43,957 157,081 3,798 12,279 1,560 6,265 413,374 1,426,028 
COD 46.06.50 Che useeines 32,765 106, 898 10,789 28,854 479 1,476 401,747 1,320,031 
LTE) ove caver sacavac ee 31,915 90,608 10,880 25,524 2,213 5,426 434,578 1,274,193 
TBEU Sc vecdscedecdee 7,145 18,926 15,677 39,677 4,707 13,922 444,363 1,226,495 
1 EE 45,683 99,074 11,467 26,471 4,203 10,921 425,785 963,556 
MUD deci caicsdncecees 90, 606 184,805 7,148 14,203 5,773 11,265 427,425 878,631 
REE REE LES 50,923 134,877 8,847 9,814 8,042 6,332 458,691 1, 
ME 260 oA we RG Freee ee 53,065 126,627 11,980 35,004 407 S00 462,162 1, 
ERECTA E ETE eRe T 73,127 189,799 13,204 36,304 80 Iso 455,014 1, 
LE 09.9904 DANA wE 84,266 158,882 12,420 25,795 1,015 2,483 573,685 1, 
SOND 4.600400 Ne ieceoees 104,536 180,524 27,861 47,137 944 2,006 561,596 1,116,704 
Mares ree ee eee 61,299 82,887 12,635 18,961 5,033 6,360 599,237 1,067,200 
BONO W646 60.00444460.60 68 76,124 109,681 17,856 25,519 1,700 4,130 443,071 837,832 
RUE 656:0056.600c08 64 ee 121,174 150,086 6,977 12, 1,538 2,708 479,179 947,862 
MS HeKb edt vesscveeses 140,391 169,546 15,075 22,143 650 1,131 552,975 890, 144 
BE 6.00 05.b0-46 0c eweas 132, 52% 160, 265 10,273 13,589 100 166 497,197 765,808 
HA Ws aes aah eeRD 134,628 206, 266 17,892 24,170 1,600 4,500 609,754 1,137,621 
EE Hh6s Raver sen EO Se 188,494 341,666 25,107 2,768 2,250 4,100 634,468 1,287,154 
SE 6 04.06 86409. e ao 66,550 112,842 11,289 14,593 2,203 6,164 704,617 1,309,292 
ME 6 S60 05 esN VES ORS 159,499 239,109 25,992 33,496 7,246 14,957 605,816 1,111,340 
Las ta Dae te ewe 175,004 263, 204 21,059 28,228 11,286 15,940 704,660 1,277,797 
i Seer rrerer er ret: 145,730 248,584 13,997 19,615 350 558 570,302 1,153,154 
SO Gexdeus sever ckGmaee 282,089 8,718 15,272 12,152 18,250 588,146 1,221,048 
Exports of Spirits Turpentine, 
Austria. Belgium. Germany. 
Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. 
SEE 60.66 50000 ceaCECS OV OSES C0039 ~40ee a@eem .. Banece 120,247 
Seth ssdaes 271,004 135,414 419,438 
BR ING. 60-540 400-8 Gare ES VAs 406,070 166,220 451,118 
MET Vivceeserearee ered sadade 408,882 167,054 208,543 
EES pO ea net ew-b cee ee oe 469,698 140,852 261,703 
RES e ha e4e os 475,758 130,168 255,026 
Re os 4> eee ets aes 662,759 196,800 493,161 
1879 5,044 1.512 1,116,713 208,455 606,769 161,009 
PS 5:6 a kw $6 6 pa de 19,617 5,616 255, 704 75,776 643,542 169,121 
Ms 64 bbe SA 04:00 6snanieney es BO, 248 23,303 331,007 208, 206 102,717 
EN VV oss 68 6:5 4:04.00 CAO eee 10,844 10, 352,544 650,514 288,624 
| PENS PCL PEE Eee eter 80, 236 40,3A1 1,003,526 460,060 650,551 290,608 
Eat 6 pate ines eb wae 83,114 29,891 1,490,584 503,779 950,892 327,135 
MG pad beewedncn ei aeaes 81,968 24,495 471,272 138,487 ‘ 
eer or 25,584 8,600 760,644 254,500 
' POePerererrrerepe cer. 46,134 14,203 884,812 287,280 
PSR. Peer 38,044 13,140 1,058,048 333,356 537,497 
SEEN 84.4.0: 05 BAG CAS o eee eS 41,482 16,829 49,360 365,183 2,535 
Rare wer WN bek aces s%a2d esse 44,165 18,654 209, 230 
EG Sn ood 20S Ces eds oabeeae 5,276 2,150 308,949 1,538,650 
MG 66 00.30-4050466e0 esos Raa Se 11,752 4,375 \ 240,182 1,108,269 419,200 
MN 6 65466:08 6 6b05.6 tER RSD Oe Cee 68,002 19,053 923,131 267,205 1,564,420 446,250 
DEGK 6 +N hu 06664 Paces belkeaye 28,776 7,812 1,654,429 447,308 1,508, 292 427,416 
SOs Ci avde6Geb tens eedewases 64,413 15,0386 1,013,358 275,477 1,731,818 463,263 
SG A06:k0a9 see edevbieepenin 57,364 14,561 2,215,242 592,922 2,458, 737 631,993 
EXPORTS GPIRITS OF TURPENTINE.—Continued. 
Italy. Netherlands, United Kingdom. 
Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. 
GTB, vccicccvecccccccecsecsces 22,027 13,780 575,029 316,761 3,377,478 1,871,719 
Ss 64 sadder eee eda eeea ee 35,000 19,650 640,356 304,214 3,111,471 1,507,797 
DA oh Sr0604ne bd hedbSs waerme 17,690 9,820 702,968 204,590 4,489,321 1,740,419 
BES 6 0660660000 sb cdweecaecdes 750 315 200,360 69,033 4,042,606 1,368,859 
nb yc an tarke Ch ikehah ss o0e 9,000 3,490 503, 259 149,530 3,526,077 1,127,937 
PG vats pbakvneveakheeneenke 34,500 14,600 235,211 73,460 5,176,893 1,710,267 
DNC Cage eet verne sa cas ane uee 58,262 21,145 236,339 69,790 5,539,042 1,648,452 
DG adewsed bscawesue see denne 47,600 15,949 591,109 153,704 4,060,250 1,237,609 
Ris dhru tad peaneeeeceesan 249,855 86,1698 365,658 97,641 4,869,232 1,451,916 
PDK Re OESECECKE EOS SOREN OS 36,245 12,605 131,248 45,190 4,254,353 1,537,137 
BN Cen vEWs doess cceseneessss 92,000 48,575 439,159 187,845 5,253,645 2,458,508 
SPN ak ihre sake cee eb acl 159,750 77,835 761,768 314,340 2,586,646 
a ae ae aha eae week MeRa EEA 100,419 46,200 $823,876 277,911 2,319,525 
5:5 554040 seeesawasseawen 45,500 16,162 1,074,228 323,700 1,723,733 
MCs h eG athens Ave panveed bee 124,500 46,875 $44,168 275 ’ ; 1,666,770 
BASS ree pee 161,500 63,183 1,177,078 400,323 5,817,998 1,941,587 
DCL onsiGa pied ceaecaek soy 170,000 65,800 1,052,110 345,088 6,396,120 2,124,751 
RPO rrr rere rere Tere 106,000 45,750 1,059,745 415,780 5,586,667 2,125,805 
Ds ds see nwnrs sue see ban ee 229,090 59,648 1,412,050 557,413 6,537,405 2,778,032 
RN 4a 6 b80.00'66 10 S6 eG a bee 143,540 57,026 1,783, 866 665,317 6,925,065 2,570,558 
RGR Guach ia sewn aw edhe ae ae 183,500 75,248 1,719,580 552,030 8,398,334 2. 2, 906 
cies tks Keon av ase eeu ane 208,783 61,850 1,813, 12¢ $13,546 7,597,263 2,140,210 
Ses tenaheatas Sided ed Soe 138,940 30,904 1,580,445 417,419 1,001,706 
SS ate sho ale aren hale une ctee 278,903 80,422 1,981,352 517,215 2,138,641 
Mr tAddsouee belcacesueanas 405,227 125,581 ‘ 457,980 2,191,116 
Exports of Tallow. 
Austria. Azores. Belgium. Denmark. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Do lars. 
RNs: 6 cin 0k be Acar secee cose es 3,896,582 345,346 258,697 23,743 
Dahan dwee eaees ae ewan 1,062,789 05, 106 BAe ery 
SEG coy chae ee nn as 396,937 29,150 75 474,383 154,745 12,350 
iG cthnenweeaens se 269,272 1,068,768 93,560 
Are ty see cece 117,354 esa er 
SURE 6inn0teeekuse 115,604 8,398 215,023 
Sr ce sGssnebhau 2,974,897 251,611 cai ea 114,804 par aoe 
Re er re 4,028,075 254,163 SUS 71 =-2,621,563 150, 706 140,837 9,800 
errr e 130,000 SW 4,439,106 =310,279 250) 20 
REEL rey 1,631,331 110,550 cose 3,783 O76 251,246 ens 
0 oe waa 44 «1,048,084 166,865 1,308,552 
MN ass apis yi'n:ai 9.4 o 251 1,956,925 103,550 68,337 
SS te tea ches 1.559 3,930,361 270,838 319,610 
Pe ah aac me baal ‘ 3,124 1,445,835 114), 351 369,175 
i tine scsekaane 27,082 1,354 1,455,049 62,005 1,345 
Deu chetusaceess 80,116 3,531 2,018,201 80,034 
Di ccantaacekabs ae «ee 2,362,820 87,023 ese whee 
rs ia5 %6seeeus? cee cee 106,142 5,560 906,062 43,325 150, 8601 6,040 
RABE er 171,735 &, 500 eae +e. 2,682,302 128,152 207,516 10,177 
Sscinnvakseab ad 4,300 215 65,72 3.356 2,831,291 146,707 1,138,975 55,308 
ees cae deus a 99,600 5,270 23,200 1,150 3,231,468 155,922 475,250 24,735 
Diciicaccananas ee 14,273 747 1,379,588 69,193 93,5u0 4,985 
DC aAsamneain as 11,224 575 2,138,219 107,822 123,252 6,471 
Spies nekene whe es ees eses ; 203,000 9,740 608,450 31,121 
DS casa addenee ke 556,107 29,605 11,556 525 833,171 35,110 411,958 19,434 
EXPORTS OF TALLOW —Continued. 
France. Germany. Gibraltar. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
i. vies hak padeee ene 18,455, 982 1,718,061 5,805,088 ae lee eee 
SES ey eae 19,289,542 1,756,058 10,746, 203 YST7,367 114,070 11,069 
MR akeccaweeee encase 14,072,074 1,147,114 11,647,819 eee 
DL uRi eS anions tad tne 9,597,727 790 376 5, 936 .. ee ree ee 
cis h oseesenestian 10,435,886 951,763 4,218,748 334,405 580 000 50,000 
Rs a Cereus - 13,812,610 1,234 260 3,676,567 302,348 510 56 
ge oo Sree Tee 18,790,904 1,506, 502 3,720,206 166,407 13,800 
PCL tG. ce Saha sees ed 18,923,453 1 296,21" 2,008,784 11,476 730 
ES ann swing heb hades a 10,776,901 71,920 11:6608:338 j#§§ T4258 ji. § cscs aoe 
Rr i36 633 546% ob haere 15,627,390 1,026,619 6,980,973 159,486 10,710 
A A s'o9-2 pos -4 ka dhe 3,428,644 255,750 249,637 ae) |—6—té“‘C 
Re ip asxs Sins paaee 2,988,083 257,019 200,384 17,110 
esa 5604862068 Coens 8,514,737 650,501 2,044,785 155,075 
NG chk ba bs 4h acne 5,147,610 333,201 2.873, 546 190,820 
Me as5 6 sitecehauee 2,081 141 113,500 164,222 $ 
Mac ehda scene cs tenao 6,409, 108 276,562 2,007,261 
a aia acaleen ata 9,322,418 411,943 1,858,944 
1889... +0. 2,478,399 125,123 1,279,614 
ROOD: o veccecsseccccnce 4,568,799 221.20) 7.630.510 
RAR apt ae 11,078, 666 548,300 2,008,022 
URE 5,107,431 257, 104 S,SSL,041 443,854 
SSS 5:6:h os od oa as Saou a 8,413,395 426,619 6,634,293 298,315 
DK seas aoe wis cae ewa 7,144,510 368, 75! 4,385,608 220, SUZ 
a a a dat SAT,7! 42,573 2,558,308 121,390 
RE Sac scat ckaeo -. 8,588,820 357,547 6,983,531 207,873 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


IN The NEW YORK QUININE c CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD, 


Bases its claim to recognition upon the quality of the goods 





They cannot be made better, either at home 


yY it makes. 
or abroad. Its products for purity conform in every 


particular to recognized standards. 


Its prices are as low as they can 


N consistently be made, and no higher in any 
case than those quoted by others 


The retail drug trade is so well disposed 


¥ towards them that they frequently 


specify our brand in their orders. 


We frankly appeal to 


N the wholesale drug trade to furnish 
a fair proportion of our goods on 


VY open orders. They cannot do 
better, considering the subject 


from any standpoint. 


=~, 








OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 

























































































































































































































EXPORTS—(Continued.) EXPORTS—(Continued. ) 
EXPORTS OF TALLOW—Continued. MEE cai ccaytctasseeieetae . ' SRG) | iasedir’ - -seebes 48,766,737 4,561,638 
ORs scrcicsveesissis 281,419 eee 5. “Skee | hea 62,290,360 5,342,204 
Italy. Netherlands. Portugal. BOTS, oo svccsetecsessee 2,472,822 ae ihe tHe 0 BS 41,020,530 3,172,989 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds, DOMATE, 1 IBFD. cic cocccocccssce 2,215,695 a —=—<“—t«—C i OC OR 44,930,280 3,115,748 
MN cedieivs sts oucs 12,013 1,000 4,542,441 427,415 241,840 PAMIET 1D oiss ys icevnsyenia 637,710 SG: ake} fea 61,982,937 4,515,589 
|, PPP RTELETEEEEE TT 1,906,534 168,140 4,856,426 409,150 334,442 DES SOR a cis ciec cues vende 238,391 18,048 225,000 14,900 51,797,172 3,820,134 
UBT4. cc eee cece reece 1,455,719 119,552 4,220,158 343,016 78,164 BS TO iisiccscaesnsias 177,907 ie. «steve. < -avieve 35,671,355 2,859,395 
Ss iririssareesuise 1,456,871 128,116 4,715,398 402,897 800,053 RTE cc eaccckcricaie: | Reecha:.  ~aeenbe ces, ~) “ees 27,277,971 2,253,868 
1876... eeeceesrreeee + 1,613,752 145,794 1,905,776 171,648 28,482 DUE cccasecsecedsues 8  Sbeees + “daeeeel~ © “Sener = - sede 38,627,739 2,941,008 
MN Gi eivacastvkues . 925,869 77,970 3,000,436 236,629 20,729 TD isecciciicassieey’ “aaesa eee 9,500 475 83,110 720 ~—-2, 187,604 
BBFO. co cccccvecescovce 1,191,343 98,102 9,506,535 736,683 434,217 82,070 | 1886. .......cccceceues 273,733 15,057 2.400 134 25,818,727 1,308,689 
PN Geseeescerstene «+ 3,178,907 215,111 5,433,551 392,677 568,297 SEGRE | 1BGT. wc vcccccccccceses 10,030 473 an = 83,960,544 1,442,312 
Bs u oi iitbeccscs .. 2,588,504 148,001 5,002,082 336,286 510,751 Oe ORT MUNG csccdcccccsevenes 595,075 23,716 04,826 4,180 36,411,964 1,617,111 
BORE s ce cccccsovecces ee 934,929 66,458 6,063,750 441,169 353,259 GRTOE | USED. wccccccvcccosesee s500e, = cveeee 1,600 128 34,858,526 1,737,545 
Pe 04 60 ve ccesecese ee 19,926 1,190 1,821,102 138,463 94,062 7,206 | 1890......... Ocreveses 177,423 9,462 227,750 10,460 51,029,819 2,403,913 
Be Re icvicakvints .. 652,228 44,365 1,671,346 140,744 53,752 ST Msi iairesssonncss 1,118,034 54,465 606,888 39,075 52,970,476 —«-2,674,160 
SL sxécrkestaates 776,511 61,585 3,251,084 241,468 172,138 SEM SUR cosas bcesiaccsed' 192,878 7,729 425,220 28918  38,160366 _—«1, 887,808 
BGS os viterss sa . 1,896,818 92,0138 3,151,778 206,806 166,727 MMR ick ciseciavescte. ‘agneee)  . “waaein 718.649 45,600 24,608,744 _—«:1, 219,210 
ES ixcccaeerseaee 1,866,793 103,440 4,959,884 277,888 201,014 SR ctsiisisiiciasita “Gia - “steean 276,908 16,951 19,170,283 949,909 
S556 08 66804000008 - 2,001,043 78,255 12,443,428 650,893 30,131 2,480 | 1886. ccccccccccccccces 23,841 1,190 411,250 22,633 4,784,782 227,908 
BNE S45 bi bist 4408 «++ 1,158,850 48,309  34.909,183 1,682,269 26,020 QOD | 1806........cceecceees — cevvee wenn 531,029 23,898 18, 987,338 796,875 
1880 Sieisestseein oie Ry 36,909 28,321,849 1,426,007 49,247 2,348 
hea . 4,836.3 192,742 33,589,760 1,500,075 99,025 8,410 5 x. 
PE Ckbetusacnevens +. 6,857,523 837,183 15,551,222 766,716 165,309 7,800 Exports of Paraffine Wa 
= PORT TIT TT es eee ans a et ae ae 76,895 4,050 Austria. Belgium. France. Germany. United Kingdom. 
eee cceececccoece - L 5 1955, , seeeee senses Year, Pounds.Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds, Dollars. 
BEEs cv csccccescece +++ 1,863,637 89,014 11,192,045 562,211 174,730 9,505 | 4994 4,925 360 6,000 440 771,002 62,564 16,230,251 1,190,621 
_ Sere .. (58,074 2,642 8,355,026 422, 880 13,464 B50} iss5.... il... sc... »©24,028 1,992 -»—«1,328 «= 90-2, 202,221 171,807 21,826,882 1,526,788 
WM Ss bak césé-cuee ++ 1,496,955 62,008 4,845,526 251,355 56,205 PP cca a kucwe Aetek:. aavene. wechws 2,244 190 1,402,427 101,795 22,798,008 1,617,604 
SEN cicx “Aeuded eeeeae “Kaxiee  naicee 4,763 330 2,205,580 141,818 29,130,847 1,874,238 
Seti. SOR GE hases sede 1,380 108 1,576,354 100,275 33,815,143 2,027, 
EXPORTS OF TALLOW—Continued. 1889.... 57,898 2,678 22,500 1,260 43,082 2,850 3,751,839 225,571 29,424,089 1,750,069 
SE cs acces Sead. . geese “ease g 2,255 4,823,073 256,504 42,343,246 2,064,247 
Spain. Sweden and Norway. United Kingdom. 1891.... 32,306 1,790 804,383 62,133 or 00 5508 3,676,045 209,921 50,562,105 3,298,263 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. | 1892.... 181,250 10,846 172,713 11,164 685,750 43,523 6,491,564 390,860 54,816,457 3,320,770 
OE DERE Cry 771,678 51,770 728,887 68,866 38,221,402 38,478,424 | 1808....  ...... ose. 2,137,538 123,685 975,925 61,831 4,868,240 273,102 68,404,693 3,666,228 
For ss ccs cess on -. 82,700 8,188 1,369,371 123,600 33,946,806 2,983,583 | 1894.... 260,029 12,753 3,373,761 167,317 625,096 33,006 6,962,212 292,236 73,818,156 2,847,300 
inns spac  . oaeeee wuaean 278,009 21,545 68,654,527 4,628,768 | 1895... .2,353,502 91,941 1,937,181 88,280 528,354 21,683 7,074,972 254,061 70,396,283 2,568,201 
Mc ss 5 pvsneeens Se pdeku esiees ever seoees 86,276,578 8,178,165 | 1896....1,688,619 69,691 4,572,837 201,918 1,976,715 81,773 14,945,716 624,161 67,832,620 2,759,112 
TOTAL EXPORTS FRO/1 THE UNITED STATES. 
TOTAL EXPORTS. | eee 3,605,946 1,570,871 712,696 504,218 72,221 47,698 348,069 325,385 
Bi csvsevse 6,364,279 2,614,592 916,157 555.426 62,660 38,220 209,846 183,499 
Acid. Alcohol. Ashes, Pot.&P. Beeswax. Candles. SOR 3550%0% 6,240,139 2,115,974 973,229 500,011 78,885 41,963 179,808 149,936 
Dollars. Proof Gal. Dollars. *Lbs. Dollars. | Lbs. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. | 1887......... 4,067,138 1,578,935 975,163 519,274 119,840 57,136 157,169 119,267 
71,169 ...40+  —eeveee 1,418,901 108,474 446,474 126,130 2,299,840 341,210 | 1888......... 4,458,597 1,925,739 930,616 509,514 92,1384 52,049 136,092 94,568 
68,689 654,365 859,646 1,007,253 88,562 374,486 118,053 1,998,557 301,202 | 1889......... 2,690,700 1,298, 600 861,303 542,897 72,451 42,759 98,832 69,628 
66,423 1,893,800 982,287 1,502,626 116,766 342,068 113,800 1,995,092 302.277] 18W0......... 13,384,385 5,291,178 1,214,611 663,343 89,288 55,036 162,565 124,601 
58,065 180,460 140,519 1,726,624 115,622 363,425 96,578 1,605,332 236.676 | 1891......... 11,003,160 3,975, 305 1,092,448 52,980 76,789 «48,267 62,552 46,866 
50,300 180,381 93,666 1,809,861 75,597 218,610 69,127 1,513,475 229,811 | 1892......... 13, 859,278 5 901,575 «48,601 112,386 54,020 140,655 103,081 
34,930 1,008,741 489,174 949,845 53,170 276,891 84,461 1,616,163 234.408 | 1893......... 9,462,074 ; 486,812 ‘ 54,356 115,104 61,245 
48,524 2,258,401 864,162 679,882 38,389 326,613 95,074 1,567,265 218,065 | 1604......0% 14,958,309 6,008,405 681,081 48,550 ac cccce cece 
65,826 7,052,266 2,262,150 1,060,691 61.266 168,745 45.823 1,815,699 225.101 | 1895......... 21,187,728 G813313 553421 304,093 SEE essvcs oernee 
71,231 10,112,598 2,586,685 1,231,528 110,578 193,217 48,880 1,954,725 237,627 BS bheca ens 1.445.548 5,476,510 833,935 26,401 a  ~secoos  wenane 
39,240 13,920,984 2,878,388 1,686,839 141,463 164,090 40,203 1,780,572 210,"42 
39,930 8,374,990 1,727,526 515,805 31,362 124,227 32,325 1,889,154 226,687 s 
156,590 3,925,586 1,620,912 756,464 44,367 59,455 17,604 1,754,699 218,910 —— ua, Paints & d Perfum- ae Roots, 
128,616 3,897,082 764,983 144,769 41.486 51,748 16,042 1.907.409 240,500 Oo il, hale & Fish. Colors. Paraffine Wax. ery, etc. Quicksilver. Herbs,etc. 
183,589 4,711,094 821,396 776,582 37,782 30,877 9,708 2,245,468 256,710] .... , Calls. Dollars. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Dollars, — Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. 
85,753 2.253.590 599,826 580,057 30,792 136,179 36,626 1,580,556 176,124 = ‘ 1,17 1,646 552, 756 112, Mee = GRbtee 0) ote ees 377,577 862,604 01.678 eakene 
91,627 1,302,793 192,464 889,592 35.050 90,350 24,999 1,859,370 187,077 | 2873-- 288,263 154,243 128,283 eee eee ee OS T1785 COREL... 
1888..... 104,790 "343,642 87.690 512,863 27,943 78,070 «20,554 1,502,179 143,381 | 1874-- 573,775 280,750 151,480 wees ea eee Se lessees 
1889..... 79,354 276,867 78.720 671.871 34.114 99,917 28,918 1,427,798 138,367 | 1575-- 895,907 413,411 OL teeeee teens 581,406 = SOC,68D 1,075,708 =... 
— 98084 828339 178257 26880 26211 171801  19:727 11522158 148,073 | 1876.. 1,067,515 436,072 186,050)... cease 375,011 2,711,584 1,740,298 ...... 
* . ap Oe « + o 9 
1891..... 121,851 418.935 180.209 430,682 24,482 120,548 80,027 1,546,079 149,112 | 2877-- 1,026,088 442,165 239,025 wee, wee eee 260,785 8,804,811 1,767,206 = ...... 
1892..... 107,480 1,440,219 937 1,307,634 99,566 127.470 81,898 1,715,130 168,933 1878.. . 904,988 411,808 eeesee seabed 295,269 2,552,388 1,230,008 éaenne 
ee $1906 ten 188 634421 31,775 77,484 -22'048. 1.570.421 155,403 | 1879-- 2,286,265 756,248 225,400 eee ae, 286,754 3,624,827 1,418,331 ...... 
1894..... 108,326 173,527 62,166 650,261 29,205 469,763 118,093 1,918,051 189,462 | 1880.. 1,022,889 349,109 TIE see eee teens 302,903 3,574,412 1,360,176 = ...... 
1895..... 117.752 676,832 181,393 664,876 30,188 309,212 90,875 2,091,156 190,986 | 1581-. 597,812 229,726 287,388 eovees ceeses 292,939 2,955,948 1,124,955 ...... 
a: 99,500 381:407 85'202 969,874 «41.208 222.612 651844 2.660.844 2307146 | 1882. 1,083,925 420,730 424,991 eg eee 285,060 2,485,551 959,128... 
1883.. 226,983 115,400 470,289 «= ...00. 0 eeeeee 356,016 2,762,554 1,020,827 ...... 
: c 7 ” 7 9 oo 
Cottonseed. Dye Stuffs, Fertilizers. Flaxseed. Ginseng. a ae oe oar 507 21378488 1 263,197 So os pongo tan 
Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Bush, Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 1906. 1 184 871 361 171 ve 24 280 60! 7 913,943 536.927 2192 — 
1872.. 6,360,109 72,212 975,571 ...... 27,797 600 1,867 401,260 341,616 | 1558-- 1.184.871 361,17 280,698 pope 4 319,200 = 118,460 
1873.. 4,005,000 45.486 715,104... 224,084 0 1,908 oee.es «= 802.206 | 1OSt:> VEOROTS = CTLSL (AE oe a1 546,223 a. ee | ee 
1874.. 6,303,985 63,557 478.139 ...... 279,551 286 900 400,619 448,760 | 1988-- 1,406,501 400,845 402,709 36,006,622 2,168,247 301,956 1,087,852 631,122 187,756 
1875.. 5.316.118 63,128 522197 |... 607.071 43 137 497.487 658,926 1889. . 582,040 197,040 507,749 33,826,575 2,029, 602 439, 794 575,856 294,947 115,831 
1876.. 5,164,546 69,605 869,793 ae 917,362 98 98 550,624 646,964 | 1890-- 2,006,008 565,374 578,103 48,516,551 2,408,700 430,151 817,511 188,006 = 194,902 
1877.. 10,309,204 180,062 628,209 ...... 1,076,602 3 S 4ecss sen.ans | 2002-- 1.607.081 601.208 «Glee CR eh eRe STIAS ee lanans 
1878.. 16,757,634 179,602 527,281 ...... 1,208,049 263 487 421,305 407,247 | 1882.. 900,828 837,068 700,857 64,908,867 3.0N8,cus am a pasa ore 
° 1893.. 205,800 102,928 700,308 82,675,140 4,515,534 345,041 424,613 294,908 194,715 
1879.. 16,397,988 141,188 647,323 ...... 1,281,841 49 107 391,264 465,611 ype 2 00,008 8a saan ene sarees 1000eis C1858? 946,488 
1880.. 12,142,137 134,116 702,750 ...... 588,777 wee sucka 301,088 538,062 | 1904-. 204,871 140,851 825,967 95,115,064 S.A00.e06 cet a = —_ 
2 1895.. 769,179 198,767 729,706 95,076,165 3,569,614 338,495 1,089,603 425,724 232,095 
1881. 11,628,799 147,543 Gee: sa0eses Cee 0s ueas Beeese 338,841 561,545 <c *10R on 7 2 = coo KaR 3841 3501 1,53 628,673 « 
1882.. 11,901,142 114,688 929,999 ...... 997,499 ...... ...... 262,728 488,171 | 2896-. 844,125 196,701 880,841 105,882,675 4,406,841 550,116 1,686,608 625, — 
1883.. 11,800,123 108,494 877,601 ...... PMMEMEE. pasiex. addaes 414,023 848,393 
1884. 6,074,500 65,073 675,492 161,352 1,006,021 ......  ...... 295,242 614,995 enn Soap 
5.. 11,046,9 114,889 656,148 136,976 910,778 ...... ...... 377,34 "168 : Se “ 
1886.. 11,793,411 112,782 638,457 178,081 1,107,657 |..... |... 476,608 908/882 mete, Koes All others. Spirits Turpentine, § Spermnacsit. 
ee ’ ’ , Bbls. Dollars. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Galls. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. 
1887.. 11,232,141 21,441 786,623 220,792 1,397,534 ......  ...... 330,831 689,735 | i s70 692,728 8,256,854 9,436 8,876,736 606,527 4,495,441 2,521,357 190,736 56,996 
1888.. 6,218,555 $4,195 966,080 194,271 1,255,028 37,265 41,155 308,365 657,358 | 1573°/ 845/162 2,319,000 10561 9,441,891 657,297 5,114,653 2,667,386 197,671 55,815 
1889.. 11,373,865 119,279 770,033 129,589 988,569 ...... ...... 271,228 634,001 | inzg. 999'342 3016-431 «8460 9,345°858 651,282 6,784,173 2,758,933 304,865 78.346 
1800.. 7,600,601 74,575 717,128 227,503 1,618,681 14,628 19,702 228,113 605,283 | y975.. 987,527 2.774.419 16,233. 10,167,655 677,258 5,509,624 1,924,544 288,641 61,725 
, 108, ,315 660,590 231,915 2,182,274 144,848 184,564 283,000 959,992 1876. 824,256 2,188,623 11,007 10,057,478 673,732 5,178,934 1,672,068 141,157 35,915 


1892.. 12,149,261 86,549 597,016 251,104 2,657,120 3,613,817 3,915,547 228,916 803,520 
1893.. 4,519,327 35,809 679,373 460,062 3,927,343 1,837,370 2,195,374 251,205 792,928 
1894.. 5,419,056 41,866 818,271 642,718 5,038,445 2,047,836 2,426,284 194,564 619,114 
1895.. 11,051,812 86,695 575,183 638,586 5,741,262 1,224 1,433 233,236 826,713 
1896.. 26,980,110 179,621 567,352 514,143 4,400.593 80,453 73,207 199,436 770,673 


1877.. 900,056 2,384,378 11,394 10,122,787 627,403 6,796,927 2,274,639 153,552 41,027 
1878.. 1,042,183 2,329,319 36,272 10,910,742 621,867 7,633,568 2,333,569 228,276 658,302 
1879.. 1,112,816 2,159,141 30,8 27 12,297,689 621,311 7,575,556 2,045,673 147,503 35,489 
1880.. 1,040,345 2,368,180 38,567 14,566,891 690,122 7,091,200 2,132,154 197,847 45,018 
1881.. 1,023,710 2,529,423 44,496 13,323,737 5 6,595,528 2,414,719 214,205 40,945 
1882.. 1,156,012 3,240,803 49,760 12,279,255 ,233 8,136,493 3,798,034 265,593 48,721 
1883.. 1,347,256 3,068,132 42,021 12,460,733 647,105 9,867,344 4,366,229 396,869 66,651 





Grease, Medicine, 

















Glucose. Glue. Soap. Pat. Oil, Cake & Meal. 1884.. 1,545,211 2,909,074 39,636 14,169,424 700,790 11,300,729 3,885,500 259,947 48,653 
Lbs. _ Dollars. Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars, | 1885.. 1,269,304 2,198,267 48,120 13,804,938 649,165 8,987,226 2,690,231 277,271 63,683 
ie! ke | Wee mem WO. 3.5.5, ieee 206,970,910 3,966,868 | 1886.. 1,131,560 1,963,091 60,646 18,610,518, 772,131 8,217,678 2,811,777 334,918 125,840 
BTBeccccscss «= sevcece eevee 42,556 MY. -cosnea” «Geahes 194,318,946 3,611,562 | 1587.. 1,365,012 2,301,636 57,751 19,682,466 780,677 10,209,883 3,489,895 336,222 139,656 
cesage 71,564 12,089 ...... .seeee 215,336,380 4,099,860 | 1888.. 1,492,314 2,273,952 59,496 18,901,768 756,368 10,585,943 3,580,106 = 226,576 = 84,018 
ee 131,244 22,745 eee cesses 247,046,095 5,188,300 | 1889.. 1,420,218 2,120,422 61,164 19,434,006 778,194 9,681,759 3,777,525 425,479 111,386 
ae 24,288 5,798 Ra -eeeee 287,119,800 5,774,685 | 1890.. 1,601,377 2,762,373 67,027 26,432,953 1,041,990 11,248,920 4,590,931 449,384 116,757 
nee 81,685 16,069 ...... ti... 278,670,940 4,818,145 | 1891.. 1,790,251 3,467,199 86,704 25,750,671 1,050,559 12,243,621 4,668,140 207,574 71,202 
Mite. Seley 250,563 31,247 pate ay sees 342,446,439 5,006,168 1892.. 1,950,214 3,418,459 99,014 24,150,465 963,293 13,176,470 4,500,721 273,981 90,842 
ee, at 394,007 43,779 ere cesses 840,995,395 4,394,010 | 1893.. 2,059,407 3,333,367 103,649 21,262,409 — 903,584 13,415,459 3,893,486 340,192 105,012 
owe SGReLES 150,718 22,650 ...... cii.. 453,023,225 6 2597827 | 1894.. 1,987,128 3,285,896 101,290 25,028,944 1,038,432 12,618,407 3,437,245 342,786. 99,467 
5 et Sek 867,069 59,038 eae i cesses 448,559,413 6,284,364 1895.. 1,862,394 3,351,250 144,656 23,778,358 947,470 14,652,738 3,998,277 231,217 73,189 
po ses 275,494 46,274 rie eeeeee 421,269,116 6,302,828 1896.. 2,172,991 4,151,748 163,382 30,673,547 1,115,263 17,431,566 4,613,811 248,168 81,221 
ST ere $42,957 62,210 ...... s+eees 456,986,000 6,061,699 
6,773,115 212,628 222.313 36,386 715,650 1,340,583 624,847,331 7,115,153 Turpentine, Window. 
1,825,795 60,078 235,575 34,988 712,855 1,317,483 498,664,241 6,674,468 Starch. Tar. and Pitch. Varnish. Whalebone. Glass. 
2,572,090 = 67,775 = -297,653 42,137 921,337 1,344,665 585,947,181 7,053,714 Lbs. Dollars. Bbls. Dollars. Bbls. Dollars. Galls. Dollars. Lbs. Dollars,Dollars. 
4,476,931 118,620 275,362 39,773 = 849,908 1,447,067 622,295,233 7,309,691 | 1972. 3,331,763 165,415 36,722 131,016 ..... ...-.- 56,776 78,343 172.889 137,855 ...... 
6,263,751 163,573 356,899 46,773 924,777 1,545,514 562,744,209 6,423,939 | 1973. 6 133.323 327.940 48.535 177.435 ..... cine se 80,618 324,653 320,214 ...... 
31,285,220 748,560 534,203 72,283 827,876 1,796,202 588,317,880 6,927,912 | 18974.. 7,435,064 420,809 71,920 238,779 ..... a (2.306 96,018 114,530 115,008 ...... 
38,256,161 855,176 728,696 88,484 1,506,819 1,741,925 711,704,373 7,999,926 | 1975.. 71382,862 442,682 64.905 127,206 .... v3,427 80.767 251,572 201,165 ...... 
58,149,427 1,894,131 986,552 110,202 2,038,886 1,880,728 633,344,851 7,452,094 | 1976. | 9/685,552 524,956 69,138 164.647 ..... ()) 86,664 54,906 154,500 215,327 ...... 
96,486,953 2,272,779 580,815 66,403 1,298,598 1,842,889 826,398,719 9,713,204 | 1577.) 8'687.816 454,282 72,180 160,410 ..... ...... 40,405 61,178 71,708 160,666 ....., 
101,546,814 2,204,216 736,446 74,722 1,067,723 1,866,061 802,416,067 9,688,773 | 1978. _12'995.885 605.521 73,407 158,004 ..... ...... 60,810 93,052 154,016 264,980 ...... 
124,796,288 2,328,707 999,052 101,372 1,380,299 1,621,019 744,603,229 8,807,255 | i979 14.298,654 601,797 52.350 101.445 ..... . 84,987 86,976 78,322 199,753 ...... 
183,808,329 2,567,784 1,178,328 114,493 904,071 1,978,144 733,652,495 7,105,587 | igs. 10,811,736 447,842 41,221 84,728 ..... ..... 45,383 96,062 131,382 255,847 ...... 
171,231,650 2,772,835 1,760,470 166,930 1,516,763 2,479,510 798,366,723 7,949,647 | 1<1_ '13.478.519 629,710 46,582 100,381 ..... ...... 87,408 156,617 227,117 326,400 ...... 
1882.. 6,907,528 331,471 50,616 129,554 .....  .....- 101,885 187,860 220,787 325,333 ...... 
Ol, Cottonseed. Oil, Lard. Oil, Linseed. Oil, Sperm. 1883.. 7,033,715 825,575 72,269 174,686 ..... ...--. 97,030 188,352 326,835 599,550 ...... 
Galls. Dollars. alls. Dollars, Galls. Dollars. Galls. Dollars. | 1884.. 6,787,909 305,515 43,544 91,284 53,259 118,842 106,832 209,715 92, 319,508 18,665 
OA 547,165 293,546 533,147 432,488 28,375 26,914 698,674 979,682 | 1885.. 6,851,963 276,274 37,572 66,449 16,178 29,847 80,399 134,103 188,482 470,039 10,055 
SE Ganckeae 709,576 370,506 388,836 298,731 47,453 46,087 756,306 1,095,831 | 1XSt.. 6,963,787 285,056 19,068 36,208 13,207 32,999 84,156 135,366 165,436 385,058 8,246 
1874... cece 782,067 372,327 252,577 203,317 22,047 22,692 529,903 827,991 | 1887.. 7,408,386 281,072 20,471 39,772 14,245 29,270 96,427 149,871 173,452 523,267 15,955 
1875. ..-e+eee 417,387 216,640 146,594 147,384 82,370 80,689 494,130 847,014 | 1s88.. 5,755,806 202,932 20,306 39,783 20,703 36,066 143,946 187,159 318,056 799,042 10,733 
ROE cceines 281,054 146,185 146,323 149,156 30,331 28,770 891,762 1,366,246 | 19x. 7.228.193 272.630 22.028 41.938 14.855 25,966 150,153 202,727 261,555 762,464 16,864 
CAO inacnas - 1,705,422 842,248 347,805 281,551 59,495 43,435 634,991 879,865 | 1499.. 95168,097 378,115 28,806 56,105 18,827 35,087 169,610 216,483 190,484 705,500 8,910 
ascend sac 4,992,344 2,514,323 1,651,648 994,440 38,901 27,282 723,398 801,218 | 181. .12,883,821 475,817 17,265 39,004 8,541 17,180 153,365 208,485 159,322 717,230 11,244 
a 5,352,580 2,282,880 1,963,208 1,037,928 30,679 22,485 812,928 719,831 2. 20,081,027 612,531 22,377 52,417 8,739 18,236 215,266 293,059 82,797 427,462 10,238 
MOOR Sac cais 6,997,796 3,225,414 1,507,506 816,447 38,431 81,214 482,153 487,004 3. 21,938,456 707,093 20,042 40,244 8,926 20,254 210,067 258,400 148,130 543,045 10,229 
MR cccscns 3,444,084 1,465,255 886,255 558,576 72,190 48,479 314,568 303,113 | 1894. .22,888,016 727,011 17,290 37,736 13,625 30,071 226,760 282,278 152,700 441,969 19,811 
Rs casinos 713,549 330,260 506,250 434,124 ~- 52,548 85,970 540,064 551,212 | 1895... 11,788,900 366,800 22,773 41,678 12,865 28,573 256,890 303,959 259,318 699,495 11,140 





1896. .31,820,435 885,198 16,865 34,046 18,268 43,959 335,979 362,975 282,459 990,395 14,904 





188B.. cece 415,611 216,779 379,205 353,184 53,993 84,468 275,021 290,417 
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Menhaden Oil Industry. 


Menhaden oil, although at the date of 
the birth of the Reporter a young in- 
dustry, had nevertheless grown with 
rapid strides and reached an import- 
ance second only to the whaling indus- 
try, but, unlike that, has maintained 
iis position, the principal use for which 
it is required proving a permanent 
channel for the absorption of the 
greater part of the oil produced. The 
principal demand for this oil has been 
from tanners, and formerly large 
quantities were used by miners in their 
safety lamps. Considerable quantities 
have also been used in steel works, and 
for compounding cheap paint oils. As 
already intimate¢, the tanning industry 
has been and is the largest consumer. 
For steel works the oil has been of com- 
paratively recent requirement, while its 
use as a paint oil, either as a substi- 
tute or as entering a compound, de- 
pends upon the price of linseed oil, and 
the demand is consequently irregular. 
During the past fifteen years fish oils 
from Japan have been brought into 
competition, and during the past few 
years an oil has been shipped to east- 
ern ports from the Pacific coast and 
sold as “herring oil,’”” which has tended 
to keep the price of menhaden oil from 
being advanced to high figures, which 
would oth. rwise have been the case by 
reason of the reduced production. <A 
part of this oil from the Pacific Coast 
sold as “herring oil,’”’ is made from the 
refuse of the salmon canning factories, 
and, it being a by-product, can be sold 
at comparatively low prices. These oils, 
as well as petroleum, which is now used 
in miners’ lamps, has caused the price 
of menhaden oil to recede to a point 
where, but for the demand for fish 
scrap or dried refuse from the men- 
haden oil works, the business would no 
longer be profitable, and during the 
past ten years the number of firms en- 
gaged in the industry has been con- 
siderably reduced. 

Twenty-five years ago the chief use 
of menhaden oil was for the tanning of 
leather, and about this time the oil 
came into disrepute as a paint oil by 
reason of its having been too highly 
recommended for that purpose, and as 
all grades had been sold for the purpose 
its unfitness in many instances created 
a prejudice against it. It was discov- 
ered by the fishermen that in order to 
retain the market they had created 
they must produce or prepare their oil 
to more nearly conform to the require- 
ments of the consumers. The price at 
this early date was principally influ- 
enced by the supply, and during the 
first two years—1871-72—varied from 
40 to 60 cents per gallon, and it was 
of a quality that would not now pass 
as merchantable, the process of manu- 
facture at that time being comparative- 
ly crude, though improvements were 
being introijuced. A feature in the first 
two years under consideration was the 
efforts to bring the supply and sale of 
the oil under control, and this resulted 
in the high price which in turn 
prompted dealers to import fish oils 
from Europe, thus breaking the market 
and teaching the fishermen their first 
lesson on the risks attending the effort 
to disregard the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

Fishing operations during 1873 and 
1874 were moderat2ly successful, and 
during these years the experiment of 
employing steamers built expressly for 
the purpose was found to be successful, 
and it was iemonstrated that steamers, 
under ordinary conditions, proved the 
more profitable, but it was also found 
that their employment would necessi- 
tate increased capital. During the for- 
mer of these years the price of the oi) 
receded at one time to 30 cents per 
gallon, and the fishermen contended 
that at such figures the business was 
unprofitable. During 1874 the catch 
was comparatively light, except along 
th2 coast of Maine, where the fish were 
both abundant and fat. At this time 
the pressed and bleached oils were 
largely used as substitutes for whale oil 
and it was stated that ‘one concern 
sells more winter bleached whale oil 
than is caught crude.” During the lat- 
ter part of this year the price was ad- 
vanced to 45 cents, and large purchases 
were made in London for American ac- 
count, and this broke the market. The 
United States Menhaden Oil and 
Guano Association was organized in 
this city on Jan. 14, 1874, the first 
president being Luther Maddocks of 
Boothbay, Me. 

During the next three years, 1875, 
‘76 and ’77, the vagaries and uncertain- 
ties of the appearance of the menhaden .- 
first attracted the attention of others 
than those directly engaged in their 
pursuit. The then new association 
was brought into working order, and 


the Oil disposed of early in the season, So 
that the market was ‘bare of crude 
early in 1875. 
not put in an appearance until late, and 
the fleets met with no success until May 
15, and the first oil was not received 
here until May 19, the fishermen hurry- 
ing their product to market to meet the 
urgent demand and realize the higher 
prices offered. The association having 
appointed committees on statistics, they 
sent out varying reports designed to in- 
fluence the market, but it was soon 
found that about as much reliance was 
to be placed upon these as upon the 
reports annually received from Delaware 
about the peach crop. At the close of 
the season it was found that the catch 
of fish had been large, and there was a 
considerable increase in the amount of 
oil made. In the two succeeding years 
fishing began earlier, on May 1 in 1876, 
and about the 20th of April in 1877, The 
association abandoned its previous tac- 
tics of disseminating news as to catch, 
and thenceforth confined itself to its 


legitimate functions, although it had | 
disclaimed any responsibility for the | 


previous reports for which the several 


committees are said to have been re- | 


sponsible. The fishermen were success- 
ful in both 1876 and 1877, but in both 
these years the price of the oil receded 
to about 30 cents, and complaint was 
general that the business had ceased to 
be profitable. During the latter year 
the fish did not enter the bays, and the 
advantages of employing slteam vessels 
became more apparent. 

During the succeeding year, 1878, the 
fishermen were remarkably successful, 
the total catch of fish being over 
767,000,000, and owing to the deter- 
mination of the fishermen to keep up 
the price substitutes were largely used, 
which finally caused a break in the 
price, and to relieve the market of the 
large stocks over 23,000 barrels were 
exported, though this failed to prevent 
an important decline, and sales were 
made before the close for 25c. The 
fishing season of 1879 opened poor, 
owing to the protracted cold weather, 
and the price of oil continuing depressed 
the outlook was unfavorable. A bill 
was before Congress which had for its 
object the prohibition of fishing with 
seines having less than 5 inch meshes, 
and a special meeting of the associa- 
tion was convened at New London to 
discuss this bill and devise measures to 
defeat the same. A committee wags ap- 
pointed to visit Washington for that 
purpose. The committee were appar- 
ently successful. There were again 
arg: exports, the fishing during the lat- 
later part of the season having been 
good and tha fish fat, and the shipment 
abroad of over 25,000 barrels relieved 
the market and enabled the fishermen 
to realize an average of about 30c. 
for their vil. The disappearance of the 
fish from the bays and coast attracted 
considerable attention, and at the meet- 
ing of the association, in January, 1881, 
Prof. Goode of the United States Fish 
Commission gave it as his opinion that 
the fish were not be:oming extinct, as 
had been feared by the fishermen. The 
season of 1881 confirmed Prof, Goode’s 
belief, as in one day in June fully 6,000,- 
00 menhaden were taken between Mon- 
tauk and Fire Island. The natural ef- 
fect was a drop in the price of the oil 
to 30c., the season having opened firm 
at 40c. The catch of the Northern fleet 
during the first week in July was over 
18,000,000 fish. It was thought, how- 
ever, that the effect of the emplgyment 
of so many steamers in the pursuit of 
the schools was pernicious, but it be- 
came apparent that the appearance and 
disappearance of the fish in the bays 
and along the coast was due to natural 
ca'1s2s, 

At the meeting of the association in 
1882 the use of purse seines and steam- 
ers was condemned by some of the 
members, who claimed to see the ruin 
of the industry imminent if their em- 
ployment was continued. ‘There was a 
proposition before the New Jersey Leg- 
islature to restrict the fishing along the 
coast of that State. The impression 
prevailed that food fish were destroyed 
in large numbers, and in order to bring 
the true state of the case before the 
New Jersey legislators a committee 
was instructed to watch the course of 
the bill and attend the hearings in 
committee. The subject of menhaden 
as food for edible fish agitated the pub- 
lic mind, it being claimed by those in- 
terested in supplying the markets that 
the wholesale destruction of the men- 
haden deprived the blue fish of their 
natura] food, and thus caused scarcity 
of the latter, and Congressional in- 
quiry was set on foot. The catch was 
much smaller, and the fish had to be 
sought further from shore, it being the 
general belief that the fish had changed 
their habits from some cayse not then 


The fish, however, did | 








understood. During the next two years, 
however, the fish were again abun- 
dant, and the business proved prosper- 
ous, the price of oil remaining rela- 
tively high. The association in 1883 
considered the propriety of deferring 
fishing, as it was thought the fish 
spawned early, and also to increase the 
size of the mesh of the seines, in order 
to allow the small fish to escape. The 
fish appeared much later than usual, 
however, but came in immense schools 
late in May, especially along the coast 
of Maine, and the season was regarded 
as an unprofitable one, as it had taken 
nearly 600,000,000 fish to make 1,000,- 
000 gallons of oil. New Jersey passed 
the three-mile limit law, and vessels 
caught within that distance of the 
shore were to be confiscated. A Con- 
gressional committee made further in- 
quiry, but action by Congress was no 
longer feared, as it was -believed the 
proofs submitted convinced the com- 
mittee that legislation was unnecessary. 

The season of 1884 was probably the 
most successful of any in the history 
of the industry, the catch amounting 
to over 858,000,000 fish and the 
amount of oil produced was over 3,722,- 
000 gallons, while the prices realized 
for the product ranged all the way 
from 50c. to 25c., the latter figure only 
at the close of the fishing season. The 
succeeding year, however, proved less 


| profitable, as prices ranged low by rea- 


son of large supply of oil, and the fish- 


ermen had been extravagant in the 
conduct of their business. Agitation of 
proposed Congressional interference 


during these two years also tended to 
disturb the fishermen, and quite a num- 
ber retired from the business. The con- 
dition of affairs at the opening of the 
season of 1886 gave no hope of improve- 
ment, and more dropped out, the num- 
ber of vessels employed being only 119, 
while the number of works was reduced 
to 26, while in 1882 there were 97 in 
operation. The fishing also proved un- 
satisfactory, and the price of oil for the 
first time dropped below 20c. The un- 
satisfactory conditions of these two 
years had a demoralizing influence on 
the industry, and the meeting of the as- 
sociation in 1887 was mainly occupied 


with discussions of the situation and | 


plans to remedy the same. It was de- 
cided to favor a combination of interests 
to control stocks, sales, and regulate 
prices, which had been, the fishermen 
declared, “‘ruinously low.” An agree- 
ment was later entered into to sell the 
products through a local agent, prices 


to be regulated by an executive commit- | 


tee and adhered to by the subscribers. 
At the beginning 26 factories only were 
included in the agreement, but it could 
not be brought into full working order 
at once, and, despite the action taken, 
the price of oil did not go above 22c., 











|again harassed with prosecutions 
| New Jersey for fishing with steamers 
| within three miles from the coast line 


to 30c. At the annual meeting of the 
association a committee was appointed 
to devise a plan to sell the product 
of the fishermen at uniform prices, and 


| later a combination was formed for the 


sale of oil at a uniform price and by 
one agent. A decision was finally 
reached that the State of Massachusetts 
has jurisdiction over Buzzard’s Bay, and 
fishing by purse seines was prohibited 
by State law. During the following 
year legislation by Congress was advo- 
cated and hearings held in Washing- 
ton to permit menhaden to be taken in 
purse seines along the coast. During 
the season four menhaden steamers 
were seized and their crews arrested 
near New Rochelle under the new law 
prohibiting the catching of fish in 
seines. In 1893 final decision was ren- 
dered in the case of the seizures in 
Buzzard’s Bay, and the same declared 
to have been illegal. The fishing dur- 
ing this and the preceding year was 
fair, and as the prices realized for the 
oil were considerably higher, reaching 
40c. in the latter year, the fishermen 
were again encouraged, and the follow- 
ing year saw 33 factories in operation, 
with 84 vessels composing the fishing 
fleet. A fair measure of success at- 
tended the fishermen, but prices again 
receded, prime crude going to 20c. Dur- 
ing 1895 considerable fish oil was 
brought from the Pacific coast, which 
prevented any marked advance in the 
price of menhaden oil. As some of this, 
commonly called “herring oil,’’ is really 
a ‘by-product of the salmon canneries, 
the oil being expressed from the refuse 
of these works, it could be sold at a 
low figure, and still prove profitable to 
the producers, there remained little hope 
that any improvement in price would 


| occur, whatever the catch of menhaden 


The fishermen were 
in 


might prove to be. 


under the State law of 1884. The catch 
proved to be an average one, but as 
prices ranged low, from 19c, to 238c., the 
business was not altogether satisfac- 
tory. During 1896 the price of crude 
reached the lowest point on_ record, 
some 15,000 barrels being sold for ex- 
port at an average price of 17c. The 
results of the season’s operations, al- 
though the fishing was more successful 
than the average, were not regarded as 
satisfactory by reason of the low price 


| of oil and scrap, and some of the fish- 


| 


| 


and sold as low as 18c. During this | 


year the sporting fishermen, or anglers, 
organized opposition to the menhaden 
industry, and repressive measures were 
again menaced. 


During 1888 there were several acces- | 


sions of firms subscribing to the agree- 
ment, which became popularly known 
as the “combine,” and it was agreed 
that fishing should not commence be- 
fore July 1. The season proved fairly 
prosperous, with prices for the oil rang- 
ing from 20c, to 30c. Threatened inimi- 
cal legislation in New Jersey again 
cropped up to worry the fishermen, but 
having brought about reforms in the 
conduct of 'the business the outlook was 
regarded as more promising, and the 
following season was opened with an 
increase in the number of works and 
vessels. Proposed tariff legislation agi- 
tated the fishermen, who thought com- 
eting oils, and especially degras, should 
pay a rate of duty which would insure 
fair prices for menhader oil. It was 
again agreed that the opening of the 
fishing season be deferred until July 1, 
hough fishing in Southern waters would 
probably commence in June, or earlier. 
Two crews, 26 fishermen, were arrested 
for illegal fishing in Buzzard’s Bay, and 
both crews were fined $100 each. The 
case was appealed. The fishing proved 
successful, and, although prices barely 
reached 265c. at any time, it was probab- 
ly one of the most profitable seasons. 
The subject of duty on degras again oc- 
cupied the attention of the association 
at the January meeting in 1890, and an 
active effort was to be made by a com- 
mittee to see that the interests of the 
menhaden fishermen be properly pre- 
sented to the committee of Congress. 
The season proved an average one, with 
prices ranging from 20c. to 25c. 

The prices realized for oil during the 
three preceding seasons were so dis- 
couraging to the fishermen that in 1891 
only 27 factories were in operation, em- 
ploying 67 vessels, though the results 
proved a little better, and higher prices 
were realized, the range being from 25c. 


| 





ermen declared their determination to 
withdraw from the “combine,”’ and even 
the life of the Menhaden Oil and Guano 
Association was threatened. 


Highest and Lowest Prices of Men- 
haden Oil. 


The following tabulated statement 
shows the highest and lowest prices 
per gallon of prime crude during each 
of the past twenty-five years: 

Year. Highest. 
60 


20 
28 
22 20 
35 2 

32 
vos) 
_.* 25 
38 a0 


33 
23 


20 


Statistics. 


pease ks " 
18 


Menhaden 


The following tabulated statement 
shows the number of factories ineopera- 
tion each year, the number of men 
employed, of fish caught, gallons of oil 
made and capital employed. 

Fac- 
Year. 


tories. Vessels. Men. Capital. 
Ds crencen 62 403 2,306 2,388,000 
Ae Ot 308 2,438 2,500,000 
ns cee oe te) 343 2,633 2,650,000 
Bids sas cs 64 366 2.758 2,750,000 
ass cka 56 333 2,047,612 
See 56 343 2,350,000 
re 60 285 2,502,500 
a 79 448 2,550,000 
Sa 97 359 2,460,000 
4 aa kns 97 295 2,838,500 
| 78 205 2,051,000 
Deetescsseas 216 1,534,756 
1885........ 30 162 1,314,500 
1886. . 26 119 1,234,000 
1887. . 28 88 1,000,000 
Secs cadee 24 SS 3,000,000 
1889. 20 130 2,500,000 
1890 28 7 2,500,000 
Sessa asks 27 67 1,775,000 
J eae 29 65 1,756,000 
eh crake 33 SM 1,721,000 
Det riasi te 44 84 2,000,000 
BERS. cccccce 42 83 1,600,000 
BBB e cccoces 35 91 





1,376,600 
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Capacity of Velvet over 10 tons per day. 
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Do you handle Velvet ? 
(If not, Why not?) 


We ship VELVET to all parts 





of the World. 


Largest Molasses Candy Factory in the World. 


What is VELVET? It is the best eating confection on earth; nothing like it. 





Send for Sample of 


Hildreth’s Original and Only 


Vebwe 


TRADE MARK 


MOLASSES CANDY 


A favorite with all candy eating people of the World. 
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Jobbers Should ExXandle It. Send for Sample and Frice List. 


Indorsed by the Medical Profession. 
Address 


HL. HILDRETH 


8 to 48 BATTERYMARCH ST. 
IBOSTON, Mass., U.S.A. 
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For Sale by Druggists, Grocers and 
Confectioners, Everywhere. 





We Make Nothing but VELVET in this Whole Factory. 











Fish Caught. Oil Made, 

2,314,800 

878, 8,372,837 

2,681,487 

2,992,000 

2,426,589 

3,809,233 

2,258,901 

2,034,920 

1,266,549 

- 346,638,555 2,021,312 

«+ 613,461,776 1,166,320 

858,592,691 3,722,927 

779,214,415 2,346,319 

283, 106,000 1,805,544 

233,564,800 2,273,566 

404,788,950 2,051,128 

555,319,800 8,227,624 

... 558,686,156 2,939.217 

. 855,138,000 1,946,642 

++ 223,623,750 1,329,644 

cocece 866,406,625 1,269.902 
@cecccccccccccece 533,361,900 1,999,506 
1895... ceccccccccccecs 461,747,000 1,767,754 
18BB..cecccccsccccecs 401,425,800 1,741,530 





Whale and Sperm Oils. 


Twenty-five years ago the whaling in- 
dustry had already started on its deca- 
dence, the production of sperm oil in 
1871 having been 46,534 barrels and of 
whale oil 75,152, while twenty years be- 
fore the annual catch of sperm oil aver- 
aged over 100,000 barrels and of whale 
oil over 250,000 barrels. It had become 
a matter of earnest solicitude what sub- 
stitute could be found, but this prob- 
lem had been solved and at the date of 
the establishment of the Reporter pe- 
troleum had already taken its place as 
an illuminant and was being brought 
prominently forward as a superior ma- 
terial for lubrication, and the compara- 
tively small production of sperm oil 
ceased to be a matter of concern, as the 
processes for the production of the vari- 
ous products of rock ofl were perfected. 
There is, probably, no other article 
which at one time was regard¢d as ab- 
solutely essential to the comfort and 
progress of mankind, and which has 
steadily decreased in volume while the 
requirements increased, that has been 
so effectively supplanted in its principal 
applications as has sperm ofl, and the 
discovery of petroleum may be regard- 
ed as providential. But during the past 
twenty-five years changes have taken 
place in the industry no less interesting 
and instructive, though less important. 
At that time New Bedford was the prin- 
cipal port from which ships were fitted 
out for the pursuit of the leviathans of 
the deep, and Provincetown and New 
London were important whaling ports, 
while a number of other New England 
towns which were once prominent in 
the whaling industry had already 
ceased to be known as whaling ports. 
Among the more prominent are New 
London, Mystic and Stonington. Of late 
years even New Bedford has had to 
take a more modest position, the prin- 
cipal seat of the industry now being 
San Francisco. A recent writer in New 
Bedford, whose identity is unknown to 
us, has eloquently and pathetically 
stated the situation at some length, and 
from which we extract the following 
paragraphs: 

It looks as if New Bedford had seen the end 
of her whaling, the industry on which were 
built the foundations of most of the fortunes 
that New Bedford families boast. Along the 
entire stretch of the city’s wharfage front lies, 
moored with rotten rope and rusty iron chains, 
a big fleet of strange-looking craft, which in 
their day were the pride of this Yankee nation. 
Many of then have teen there for years, hardly 
a year passing without some craft’s return from 
a long and unsuccessful cruise to tie up and sail 
no more, se ¢ * 

Last week two more were added to this un- 
used fleet, and as the chains that were to 
fasten them rattled out from the lockers, many 
a sigh went with them. These two ships are 
the barks Canton and A. R, Tucker, both of 
which returned last week from an unsuccessful 
season in the Arctic, and with nothing to show 
for the trip but an expense account big enough 
to discourage the most sanguine owners. The 
men who manned the craft received nothing but 
their board for their sixteen months’ of labor, 
They had shipped on shares, as whalers do, 
and as there was nothing to divide, they got 
oo been with many a pang that old New 
Redford whalers saw the pride and glory of the 
city disappear, and the business of whale-catch- 
ing become monopolized by the steam whalers 
of San Francisco. Many of them believed that 
a strong effort should be made to revive the 
industry, and some of them went s0 far as to 
assert that New Bedford could regain her old 
place if she went about it in the right way, 
Now the men who talked of the revival of New 
Bedford whaling have ov a - a. 

verybody is waiting for the last o 
eae tae fleet to tle up to her dock for 
the last time and forever. 

The story of the decadence of the 
industry may be gathered from a re- 
view of the events of the past quarter 
of a century, although, as before 
stated, the importance of sperm and 
whale oil began to wane some years 
before. That the true cause of the de- 
cline in the industry was not fully ap- 
preciated twenty-five years ago, when 
hopes were entertained that the busi- 
ness would be revived, is evidenced by 
the writers of that day, who laid great 
stress upon the fact that whales had 
become scarce and shy, and who 
claimed that as the fleet was greatly 
reduced the whales would have an op- 
portunity to multiply, and then the in- 
dustry would resume its old-time im- 


portance. They failed to interpret the 
“writing on the wall.” The oil had 
ceased to be an absolute necessity, and 
the world had adopted other materials, 
which for most purposes answered all 
requirements. 


During the last three months of 1871 
the price of crude sperm oil varied 
from $1.25 to $1.60 per gallon, and 
that of whale from 56 to 80 cents per 
gallon. During the early part of the 
succeeding year there was a sharp ad- 
vance in prices, due to reports of ex- 
tensive disasters to the whaling fleet, 
which later proved to be even more 
serious than at first reported or be- 
lieved possible, the Arctic fleet being 
practically destroyed, and forty-six 
lives were lost. It appeared, however, 
that considerable oil had been forwara- 
ed in other vessels, and some on board 
the ill-fated fleet saved, and prices re- 
ceded toward the close of the year, 
mainly owing to the decrease in con- 
sumption, which now became unpleas- 
antly apparent to all engaged in the 
industry, the higher prices having in- 
duced many to resort to’other oils, and, 
finding them answer their purposes, 
thus much of the outlet was perma- 
nently lost. During 1873 the supplies 
increased, but the demand did not, and 
consequently -prices receded still fur- 
ther, whale selling at 60 cents; sperm 
at $1.40. The Arctic fishery during 
1874 proved an entire failure and prices 
advanced, though supplies were later 
received, causing a reaction, which in 
turn was succeeded by an advance, 
caused, as then stated, by the high 
prices ruling for lard oil, and this 
continued into the next year, when 
whale oil sold at 70 cents and sperm 
reached $2 per gallon in March, this 
being the last time it reached that fig- 
ure. These high prices stimulated the 
fishery and preparations were set on 
foot to increase the fleet, which had 
been reduced to 163 vessels of all sizes. 

The year 1876 again proved one of 
disaster to the Arctic fleet, twelve ves- 
sels being reported lost, but, notwith- 
standing this, the price receded to 58 
cents for whale and $1.30 for sperm oil, 
and the following year the price of the 
latter dropped to $1.05. In 1878 sperm 
oil, for the first time, was sold below 
$1 per gallon and wale ofl below 5 
cents, the prices reached being 75 and 
40 cents, respectively. This brought 
forth loud complaints from those en- 
gaged in the whaling industry, who 
contended that should prices remain 
permanently below $1 per gallon for 
sperm and 50 cents for whale oil, it 
would mean ruin to the industry, as at 
such low prices the pursuit of the whale 
would be unprofitable. The demand, 
however, continued to decrease as 
cheaper substitutes of mineral origin 
were placed on the market, and, al- 
though there were fluctuations, the 
price of sperm oil did not remain above 
$1 for any length of time. 

In 1881 whales appeared along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, and 
the impression prevailed that the whales 
had changed their habits, and had 
greatly increased during the preceding 
half dozen years in consequence of the 
opportunity given them to multiply. It 
was later determined, however, that 
their appearance in such unusual num- 
bers along the Atlantic coast was due 
to an abundant supply of food brought 
up by the Gulf Stream, although there 
had also been a noticeable increase. 
The whaling fleet was this year reduced 
to 161 vessels, sixteen having been re- 
tired during the year. At the opening 
of the next year whalemen seemed to 
be encouraged, as the price of sperm 
had advanced to $1.15, and stocks were 
greatly reduced, but the risks were so 
great few cared to extend their invest- 
ments, and in 18838 the fleet was re- 
duced to 138 vessels. California now 
also became an important factor in the 
industry, and the following year the 
fleet was reduced to 125 vessels, of 
which nineteen sailed from the Pacific 
coast. The price also again receded 
and complaints of the unprofitable re- 
sults were common, while the price in 
1886 receded to 36 cents for whale and 
67 cents for sperm oil. It now became 
apparent that the East had lost its 
prestige, and that California would 


thereafter be the principal seat 
of the whaling industry. During 
this year an active export de- 


mand was developed in the early sum- 
mer, and under this stimulus prices 
were advanced, but this proved only 
temporary, and in 1887 whale oll sold 
at 35 cents and sperm at 57 cents per 
gallon. These prices were regarded as 
ruinous, and although stocks continued 
to decline and the whaling fleet de- 
creased, there was no important recov- 
ery. 

The succeeding four years proved un- 
eventful, and presented few features of 
especial interest. The perfection of min- 
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eral lubricants had been such, and their 
price so low, that the demand for sperm 
oil for this purpose was restricted to 
insignificant proportions, although there 
were still many who clung to the belief 
that no lubricant could be produced to 
supply the place of refined sperm oil 
on fine machinery. During this period, 
also, sperm oil began to give way to 
mineral oil] for lights where an abso- 
lutely safe and practically non-explosive 
oil is needed. In 1891 the fleet was re- 
duced to ninety-seven, and before the 
close of the year this was further re- 
duced to ninety-two. The stock of 
sperm oil was reduced to about 7,000 
barrels, and only a few hundred bar- 
rels were held in first hands, yet prices 
continued with a decided downward 
tendency, although there were fluctua- 
tions from time to time to buoy up the 
hopes of the now well nigh despondent 
whalemen. On the opening of 1893 the 
stock of sperm oil was only 5,500 bar- 
rels, and of whale 710 barrels, and the 
prices of the former reached 90 cents 
and of the latter 45 cents. 


The last three years have not been 
fruitful of interesting developments. 
The principal seat of the industry is 
San Francisco, and the decadence of 
what was one of the most important 
industries of New England has 
shrunken to insignificant proportions, 
as is so clearly and pathetically set 
forth in the paragraphs quoted above. 
If the whalemen had cause for discour- 
agement before they have now no ray 
of hope for any improvement, the price 
of oil during the past year reaching the 
lowest on record—30 cents per gallon 
for whale and 35 cents for sperm at 
New Bedford—although there has been 
some advance since. The extremely 
low prices, however, have not affected 
the demand, which continues very light, 
and the slight difference in the price of 
whale and sperm was due to the fact 
that there was, for a long time, no crude 
whale oil in first hands, it therefore 
realized a relatively high price, 

Whale and Sperm Oil Statistics. 


The following table gives the catch 
of whale and sperm oil, in barrels, and 
the range of prices of crude oil, per gal- 
lon, during the past twenty-five years: 





Catch of Catch of Price of Price of 
Years. Sperm. Whale. Sperm. Whale. 
1872 ....45,201 31,075 1.35@1.62%, 72@79 
m 06 40,014 1.40@1.55 62@79 
87,782 1.5071.65 624@67% 
84,594 1.50@2.00 60@70 
83,010 1.590@1.72 T@75 
27,191 1.0591.45  60@70 
82.778 851.05 40065 
23.224 TH@S5 40@.. 
34.776 75@1.09 40758 
31.877 87@1.05 5N@K9 
23.371 1.0591.15 687@RO 
24,170 1.0841.15 - -@RO 
24,87 8771.05 BIRR 
41,6486 nAM1.00 4255 
27,249 EB7AR5 RAAM4AS 
84,171 KT@AS BARK 
17.185 HAAMRZ 87@40 
14.247 ROME 40742 
17.585 BSAA 42@n0 
14,827 A2AR BVH 
12,882 B2ARH 5NATS 
: 8,110 R° ANN 4NM48 
1894 ..,. 1h. AW 9,720 BARE R°M48 
TRAR .... 1R.ARG 4,09 KaaMR Raman 
1898 ....15,124 4,800 Bn@45 39035 
ee. 





The Petrolenm Industry. 


But little more than a decade had 
passed since the discovery of petroleum 
and its introduction as an article of 
commerce when the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter was launched on the sea of 
journalism, then but sparsely occupied 
by journals exclusively representing 
trade interests. The publisher promptly 
recognized the importance of petroleum 
among the industries of this coun- 
try, ahd this journal soon became 
the leading authority on the com- 
mercial features of this vast in- 
dustry, a position which it has 
steadfastly maintained. During the 
decade preceding the appearance of the 
Reporter the development of the pe- 
troleum industry had been rapid, we 
may say phenomenal, The discovery of 
vast deposits of this commodity came 
at a time when the supply of lubricat- 
ing and cheap illuminating material be- 
came a problem which caused earnest 
solicitude, and consequently its intro- 
duction was hailed as one of those wise 
provisions of nature designed for man’s 
comfort and prozress. The beginning of 
the quarter century found the world in 
the enjoyment of what was aptly called 
“the poor man’s light,” and of a quality 
unapproached by the materials former- 
ly used by the masses. The degree of 
perfection since reached in its manu- 
facture from the crude product was 
then only a dream of the future, to solve 
which chemists and others devoted their 
energies. Great strides have been made 
in the perfection of the products, and 
especially has this been the case with 
the lubricants, every requirement being 
now supplied from the unsightly and 
{ll-smelling crude ofl pumped from the 
bowels of the earth, from the limpid, 
stainless and colorless oil for delicate 
mechanisms to the sem!-liquid lubricant 
required for axles and ponderous, slow- 
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moving machines. The growth of this 
branch has been comparatively slow as 
compared with that of the more uni- 
versally used illuminating oil, but its 
development has been of the utmost im- 
pertance. New products, not suspected 
as being important components of 
crude petroleum, having been evolved 
as by a magician’s wand, and it has 
been the beneficent genii of the present 
generation to direct us to the boundless 
rsources which have done so much to- 
ward the development of the world’s 
material interests. The vast resources 
were unsuspected a quarter of a century 
ago, at which time it was the general 
belief that the principal source of sup- 
ply lay within the boundaries of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and at that time 
the possible early exhaustion of the sup- 
ply agitated the minds of many. Ex- 
pansion of the area was sought and 
found, and as the indications of possible 
supplies became better known, experi- 
mental borings were made in various 
parts of this country and in the coun- 
tries of the Old World, the result being 
that important deposits have been dis- 
covered in Russia, Galicia and Rou- 
mania. The extension West is now 
only bounded by the Pacific Ocean, de- 
posits having been found in Wyoming, 
Colorado and California. In South 
America supplies are being brought to 
the surface in Peru. And who can say 
where the limit shall be placed until the 
arth is thoroughly exploited and honey- 
combed with holes? 


SOURCES AND PRODUCTION. 


The production of petroleum during 
the year 1872 reached a total of 6,293,- 
194 barrels of 42 gallons, all but 20,000 
barrels of this being from Pennsylvania 
and New York. At this time excitement 
in what was known as the “oil regions,” 
mainly Venango county, Pa., ran high, 
and fortunes were made and lost in the 

rganization of oil companies, the shares 
of which were readily foisted on a gulli- 
ble public. If the promoters of such 
a company could show title to or lease 
of a plot of land not too remote from a 
producing well, the shares found a ready 
market, but it is safe to say not one 
in twenty of these companies completed 
a well. The business, however, gradu- 
ally became a legitimate pursuit, the 
sharks being driven from the field, 
though not before many unscrupulous 
adventurers had grown rich on the cre- 
dulity of the too trusting public, eager 
to secure a competence by “striking ofl.” 
Sections where oil was found were 
quickly populated by a horde of invest- 
ors, gamblers, legitimate seekers for 
profitable investment, and the usual 
mixed crowd attracted by the promise 
of fortune easily secured. These gettle- 
ments quickly assumed the appearance 
of a new mining town, having a mush- 
room growth, with few evidences of 
prospective stability, though in some in- 
stances pretentious structures were 
speedily erected and embryo cities laid 
out. Many of these have become im- 
portant cities, while others, where the 
production of petroleum proved to be 
ephemeral, fell into decay and were 
abandoned, of which latter class Pithole 
is an example familiar to every one in- 
terested in the petroleum industry. The 
production, however, increased rapidly, 
reaching 10,900.945 barrels in 1874. 
About this time discoveries of petroleum 
were made in West Virginia and Cali- 
fornia, but the search for ofl was not 
prosecuted with sufficient energy to 
make the producticn important. The 
growth of production in the States of 
Pennsylvania and New York was rapid 
during the ensuing eight years, reaching 
30.181,500 barrels in 1882, but from that 
time came a decline, and there was a 
very general belief that the exhaustion 
of the supply was near at hand. The 
decrease was so rapid that the entire 
production in 1885 was but 20,867,041 
barrels. At this time more attention 
was directed to Ohio as a possible source 
of future supplies, but the peculfar na- 
ture ofthe product of that State wasthen 
not understood, and it was contended 
that it could not be utilized for illum- 
nating purposes, and its introduction as. 
a cheap fue] for the generation of steam 
was advocated, and large quantities 
were soon so employed. Then came the 
discoveries of new fielis, Cherry Grove 
coming at a time when the production 
was at a low ebb, and previous scenes 
of excitement were re-enacted. As the 
production again increased, more rapid- 
ly than did the requirements for con- 
sumption, the price receded, and the 
profits of the producer diminished to 
such an extent that a movement was 
set on foot to organize the producers, 
with a view to restricting the produc- 
tion. This proved successful, and in 
1888 the total output of of] was only 
16,608,116 barrels. During this year 
the production of the Ohio flelds rose 
to a total of 10,019,868 barrels, and 
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_.. ROCK... 


For packing GLOVER TOWERS is superior to Chemical 


Brick. It is indestructible, heat or acid having no effect. 


WHITE QUARTZ ROCK 


For Packing CAY LUSSAC TOWERS is far better 


than coke. It will never disintegrate or slacken, thereby choking 
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tower, making it necessary to repack, and causing a shut-down of 
chambers. 
If for any cause it is necessary to take out packing, 
| such as the giving away of brick arch at bottom of tower, 


you will find the quartz just as good as the day it was 


first used. 

There is no discoloration of acid if towers are packed 
with WHITE QUARTZ, which is not the case if chemical brick 
and coke are used. 

I am now supplying acil works with quartz. Have shipped 
about one thousand tons past four months to about ten plants. 

Can ship by car or schooner to any part of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Will be pleased to correspond with acid manufacturers, giving 


reference and names of works now using quartz in their towers. 


CAN FILL ORDERS PROMPTLY, FROM ONE CAR LOAD TO A SHIP LOAD 


Price on application stating amount required. 


Address FRED OLIVER, 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA, U.S. 4. 











various processes for refining the prod- 
uct were brought forward. This, in 
turn, stimulated the production in Ohio, 
which reached 17,740,301 barrels’ in 
1891. The production in the older fields, 
after the end of the term of the “shut- 
down,”’ again increased, and reached its 
highest point in 1891, when it amounted 
to 35,415,454 barrels, since which time 
it has varied severa] millions of barrels 
from year to year, though barely av- 
eraging 30,000,000 barrels. The produc- 
tion in Ohio, stimulated by improved 
processes for refining, reached 18,415,- 
631 barrels in 1895. The other sections 
where petroleum had been found were 
being developed, especially since 1890, 
and in 1894 the production in California 
exceeded 700,000 barrels. The active de- 
velopment of the Indiana fields began in 
1892, and the production during the 
next year reached a total of 2,335,208 
barrels, and in 1S$H4 3,688,666 barrels. 
The production ‘n West Virginia, which 
became important in 1890, increased 
rapidly, exceeding 10,000,000 barrels in 
1893. In Colorado the search for oil 
began in 1887, and during that year 
76,000 barrels were brought to the sur- 
face, but, owing to the remoteness of 
these fields to the markets, the develop- 
ment has been slow, and, although the 
output reached 824,000 parrels in 1892, 
it has since averaged ‘but little more 
than 500,000 barrels. While petroleum 
was known to exist in Kentucky for 
many years, it was found only in sec- 
tions remote from transportation lines, 
and these fields have thus far been neg- 
lected, the annual production being less 
than 5,000 barrels. Illinois, Kansas, 
Texas and Missouri were added to the 
petroleum producing States in 18S and 
the Indian Territory in 181, but the 
quantity thus far produced has been 
unimportant, and hag all been absorbed 
for local consumption. Wyoming came 
to the front as a producer in 1893, and 
the next year this young State was 
credited with a production of about 
2,500 barrels. Petroleum has also been 
discovered in other States, even New 
England laying claim to supplies below 
its rocky surface. Excellent surface in- 
dications have been noted near the riv- 
ers Thames, Shetucket and Quinnebaug 
in the State of Coanecticut, but, with 
the exception of digging a pit or two on 
the former river, no effort has ever been 
made to detesmine whether oi] existed 
in paying quantities, although the oil 
found in the pits caused considerable 
excitement among the inhabitants of 
New London county, who expected an 
oil boom, and raised the price of land 
to extravagant figures, which probably 
at that time prevented a thorough test. 
In other countries the existence of 
petroleum has been known for years, 
but efforts to secure the valuable prod- 
uct were not made until after the Amer- 
ican product had been introduced and 
become a necessity in the countries 
which have since come to the front as 
producers, and now compete with this 
country in supplying the Old World. 
Russian oil was gathered in considerable 
quantities in a crude way by dipping 
from pits during the seventies, but it 
was not until 1881 that a systematic ef- 
fort was made to develop the wonderful 
resources of the Baku region. In that 
year the Nobels secured a concession, 
but it was not until several years later 
that this wonderful field was developed 
and its enormous capacity determined, 
owing to difficulty in obtaining laborers 
and in storage and transportation, when 
finally the world was startled by re- 
ports of the enormous capacity of the 
wells, which in some instances amounted 
to thousands of barrels per hour, the 
flow flooding the surrounding country, 
destroying everything in the path of the 
flood, Theproductionhassinceaveraged 
about 800,000 tons, and in one year 
reached the enormous total of 1,000,000 
tons. It may be needless to add that a 
considerable »art of this deluge of oil 
went to waste by reason of-inability to 
control and care for it. Other countries 
producing considerable quantities of pe- 
troleum, whose sources have been de- 
veloped during the past fifteen years, 
are Roumania, Galicia, India, Austria, 
Sumatra and Japan. In South America 
Peru has come to the front during the 
past few years as a petroleum-produc- 
ing country, and its production is said 
to be increasing at a rapid rate, although 
reports of the actual output are con- 
flicting. To the north of us Canada has 
for more than a dozen years produced 
sufficient for home consumption. The 
production there has varied greatly, al- 
though the growth of the industry has 
been rapid. In 1884 the production 
amounted to but little more than 100,- 
000 barrels, but was more than double 
that in 1887. Since that year the vari- 
ation has had a wide range, though the 
production has probably never exceeded 
1,000,000 barrels, and was a little more 
than 800,000 barrels in 1895, 
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| CONSUMPTION. this time on there was a decrease, as 
| The consumption of petroleum has the high prices naturally stimulated 
been of rapid growth. Probably no. production, as has already been shown, 


other article has met with such popu- | and before the close of 1896 the price 


with the downward trend of crude, and 
refined has varied from time to time in 
an approximate ratio with the, at times, 
violent fluctuations, but the other prod- 
ucts, as naphthas and lubricating oils, 
have been affected by other influences, 
mainly by supply and demand, though 
the course of prices of the latter have 


years after its introduction as an illu- 
minating oil, the consumption reached 
a total of fully 4,000,000 gallons, and 
although the production increased with 
rapid strides, it was not until 1878 that 
there was any important accumulation 
of surplus production. Early in the 


so used. The price, however, gradually 
advanced until it became recognized as 


ports of refined reached a total of up- 
and this 













































































required, the exports in 1887 reaching 


4 some refineries was utilized under the 
d 


a total of over 80,000,000 gallons. | stills 

further impetus was given foreign re- | © i 

quirements in 1889, during which yea THE PRODUCTs. 

the exports of refined amounted to 51,- Only the more important produc:s 
000,000 gallons, and of crude to 85.-| need be considered, those actively 
000,000 gallons. In 1893 the exports| geait in ana having important uses 


amounted to 642,000,000 gallons of re- 


es First among these is sours +1. 
fined and 111,700,000 ga'lons of crude, & these is, of course, the il 


luminating oil. Twenty-five years aco 


while in 1896 ee rege what is now known as standard white 
mous total Re “pe = rons > was the best produced, although the 
fined and 115,681,761 gallons crude fire tests ranged as they now do, and 


This is equivalent to 26,336,716 barrels 


the lower tests, although relatively 
crude. This gives a fair idea of the in- $ 


much cheaper, found little favor with 


crease in the consumption of American | those who desired a safe, brilliant 
petroleum abroad, though not of the to- light. Processes for the improvement 


tal foreign consumption, as the Russian 
production became an important factor 
in the world’s supply about ten years 
ago, and some of the countries formerly 
supplied with the American product | 
have taken the Russian oil by reason | 
of its lower cost and proximity o7 tne 
source of supply, although the Ameri- 
can product is given the preference by 
reason of superiority in quality. The | 
consumption in the countries of Central | 
and South America, has been of com- | 
paratively slow growth, although the | 
exports during the past year to that 
section of the world exceeded 20,000,- | 
000 gallons of refined. It is more dif- 
ficult to give the actual consumption in | 
the United States, as the production 
of crude is not all utilized for refining, 
and the amount used for fuel purposes 
is not definitely known, but it is about 
equal to the amount exported; so that, | 
roughly, it may be said one-half of the 
illuminating oil produced is used here. | 


of the burning oils were being perfect- 
ed, and the 150 degree water-white oil 
of to-day shows a long stride in ad- 
vance over the best oil produced in 
1871. Although Ohio oil became prom- 
inent in 1885, it was some years before 
it was extensively used for the manu- 
facture of illuminating oil, by reason 
of the sulphur it contains, and which 
it was found difficult to eliminate. The 
ingenuity of the modern chemist and 
investigator proved equal to the occa- 
sion, however, and some six years ago 
the oil was placed on the market, some- 
times mixed with the Pennsylvania 
product; but it was not until 1804 tha. 
the refined was accepted as equal to 
that the standard, and the offic a: 
acknowlidgement of its equal merit as 
an il’uminating oil quickly followed, tne 
refined being now a good delivery the 
same if made from Pennsylvania 
c.ude. The products next in im- 
pertance sre the lubricating oils. These 
have steadily decreased in price, and 
they have as steadily been improved in 
quality. A quarter of a century 
there were not more than three distinct 
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MARKET VALUES. 
The price of crude petroleum has va- 
ried greatly from time to time, being 
influenced at times by speculative up- | 


erations on the several exchanges, and | though the latter found little favor 
at others by the discovery of new fields | and were not sold under that name, 


The development of the mineral lubri- 
cating oil industry has been steady, 
and as new classes of oils were intro- 


and consequent increased production 
and also when the output showed a de- 
cline and the stocks were diminishing. | 


These were the potent factors affecting | duced for special purposes and the 
market values, and as it woulkt be | older ones greatly improved their use 


increased, the public being prompt to 
acknowledge the superiority of these 
oils. Mineral lubricants are now pro- 
duced adapted to all kinds of lubrica- 
tion, from the finest, fast-running ma- 
chinery to- ponderous, slow-moving 
wheels, and wherever friction is to be 
overcome, Oils are now produced th:t 
remain limpid at very low tempera- 
tures, and others which are safe at 
temperatures which would destroy oils 
of animal or vegetable origin. Naph- 
thas, from the ordinary benzine to the 
lighter grades known as gasolines, have 
had a marvelous development, second 
only to the illuminating oils. The 
uses to which the various grades are 
adapted are so varied that practically 


wearisome to the reader to follow these 
in detail and be of no special interest | 
we will not enumerate the various 
changes, but refer the reader to the 
tabulated statistics, to be found on an- | 
other page of this issue of the Report- | 
er. During January, L872, the price of 
crude at the wells averaged above 72 
and some sales were reported at $4.25 
per barrel. The decline during this 
year was not important, as the average 
price for the year was $3.64.. The de- | 
cline during the next year was rapid, 
however, and in December of 1875 sales | 
were made below $1, the lowest authen- 
ticated sale being at 85 cents. During | 
the next year there was further depres- 
sion in price, and 50 cents was reached 


in November of that year. Following | the entire production finds a prompt 
this, there was a steady advance, and outlet at remunerative figures. An- 
in January, 1877, sales were made at | other of the products of which little 


was known twenty-five years ago is 
paraffine wax. The use of this arti- 
cle was at first confined to candles and 
as a substitute for beeswax, but with 
the development of electricity th's in- 
teresting product was found practical- 
ly indispensible and vast quantities are 
required in all parts of the world, the 
exports alone now approximating 100,- 


$3.65, only to again decline and fall be- 
low $1 in the July following. During 
the suceeding years the fluctuations | 
were not extreme, and instead of a re- 
duction to $1 being the point of solici- 
tude to the producer thereafter this | 
proved to be the goal he sought, and | 
hoped to attain for his product, al- 

though there were times when this was | 





considerably exceeded, notably in 188% | 000,000 pounds Vaseline, or petroleum 
and 1884, when new development | jelly, was introduced into the market 
operations were restricted by agreement | in 1871, was discovered by Mr. Rob- 


of the producer. Another memorable | ert A. Chesebrough of this city in 1869, 


kinds, the paraffine, neutral and black, | 


lar favor and found its way into the | had again dropped below $1, the closing | 
households of the masses in so short } Price of the year being 90 cents. ‘Yi 
atime. In 1872, only about a dozen | Prices of the products have kept pac- 


history of the industry markets were : L 
sought for the product in Europe, and been downward, irrespective of the va- 

the popularity of the new illuminating riation in production or the price of 

agent became almost as great in the crude. The lighter products of distilla- | 
Old World, the exports increasing at a | wren eee regarded as by-prod- 

rate entirely unexpected, as the fame ucts Oo ittle commercial value, and 

cof “the poor man’s light’’ spread with were allowed to run to waste, though 

unprecedented rapidity, and demand later their value was recognized as | 
thers for soon came from every civil- | ™¢diums for the generation of heat un- 

ere s > ry ; iE 
ized country Thus, in 1S72 the ex- | der the stills, and large quantities were 
Le vs ° Ss, Obe t x- 


rard of 118,000,000 gallons, 
a € 1 by 1881 to 444,000,000 | 0D€ Of the more valuable products, and 
yas srease Vy Ss Oo - ‘ : | : : 
was increase: 5 : “| during the past few years it has sold 
gallons. During the next seven years | , > E 
: 5 ata price several cents }Figher than 

the increase was not large, but refin- 3 . : é | 

i i sn, | NaS been realized for ordinary grades | 
ing plants were established in severai | : : ; ) 

; > of refined. Residuum is another prod- 

countries, notably in France, and con- ee : 
id ble quantities of crude oil were uct which at one time was regarded 
s re é ies ° . ° ac » 
laera 1 as a by-product of no value, and in 
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been found for :1, and enormous quan- 
| tities are consumed annually. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Early in the history of the petroleum 
industry this proved a most perplexing 
problem, but it one the growing 
necessities of which brought own 


was 
its 


solution. From barrels on wagons and 
in cars to the tank car was a natural 
step, and the conveyance of the oil 


from the wells to storage tanks in the 
fields by means of pipes suggested the 
pipe lines; but these have also under- 
gone wonderful development, with 
their pumping stations to overcome ele- 


vations and the friction incident to 
| flows over long distances. The boiler- 
| iron cylinder car was introduced in 


1871, taking the place of wooden tanks 
like huge tubs placed on flat cars, and 
holding from 2,000 to 3,000 gallons to 
a car, while the modern tank holds 
from 4,500 to 5,000 gallons or more. 
But transporting in tank cars was in- 
adequate, and, although short lines de- 
livering oil by gravity were in use for 
some years, the construction of pipe 
lines with pumping stations came later, 
owing to the opposition of various in- 
terests and the earlier failure to over- 
come defects in construction. The 
main lines, or trunk lines, became an 
important factor in the petroleum busi- 
ness in the early 70’s, and in a very 
short time after their practicabil- 
ity was demonstrated lines were ex- 
tended to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buf- 
talo, New York, Elizabethport, N. J. 
and other points. These lines trans- 
port the crude oil from the producing 
regions to the cities and seaboard, 
where refineries are located, under high 


pressure, being across valleys, over 
hills and under rivers, through cities 
and towns, and one line crosses the 


upper part of the city of New York 
under the streets and the East River to 
the refineries on the Long Island shore. 
Much opposition was at first shown to 
the laying of pipes in populous districts, 
but owing to their thorough construc- 
tion they have been proven to be far 
less dangerous than are the gas mains 
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and a patent issued therefor in 1872. 
This article hage-also had a phenom- 
enal growth, although the public was 
at first slow to understand and appre- 
| ciate its wonderful merits. A variety 
' of uses not at first contemplated have 


period of extreme variations in price 
was in 1895, when the price advanced, 
at first gradually, but during April by 
jumps, which the brokers could scarcely 
keep track of, and on the 17th of that 
month sales were made at $2.70. From 


which are found in every town of any 
pretensions. The problem of transpor- 
tation on land was thus early solved, 
although improvements in the details 
have been made during the past few 
years, but the shipment of oil to foreign 
countries presented apparently greater 
obstacles. The export trade developed 
rapidly, as has already been’ shown, 
and altsouga there was for a _ long 
t.me an impression among shipmasters 
ihat a petroleum cargo was extra 
nazardous, the carrying of this product 
was profitable. Shippers, however, 
sought cheaper modes of transporta- 
t.on, and the idea of dividing the hold 
of a vessel into oil-tight compartments 
and saipping in bu-k suggested itself, 
but tse eariier altempts proved dis- 
astrous, and bulk shipments received a 
setback. During the time shipments 
were made entirely in barrels or cases 
there were large accumulations of bar- 
rels in foreign countries, principally in 
England and on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and these were returned to be re- 
filled, vessels with entire cargoes of 
empties returning as regularly as the 
filled retainers went abroad. This was 
an expense in freight, and depreciation 
of value that both the sellers and buy- 
ers of oil desired to avoid, and efforts 
to overcome the dangers and difficulties 
of shipment in bulk were not relaxed. 
As the tare on the barrels represented 
about 16 per cent. of the cargo, a vessel 
which could carry 6,000 barrels showed 
a waste of 1,000 barrels, the importance 
of avoiding this is apparent. It was not 
until 1876 that cylindrical tanks were 
employed in vessels for bulk shipment. 
In that year Mr. L. V. Sone secured a 
patent for “improvements in vessels for 
transporting liquid cargoes in bulk,” 
and he fitted up a vessel, the wooden 
bark Crusader, of 645 tons. His system 
proved successful, and the growth of 
shipments in bulk may be said to date 
from that experiment, although other 
cargoes had been shipped in bulk. The 
fleet of tank vessels grew in numbers, 
and modifications of Mr. Sone’s patent 
were adopted as experience and _ the 
construction of the vessels suggested. 
The tank steamer was the next step, 
and as the fleet increased the return of 
barrels from Europe ceased, until now 
empty barrels are, from time to time, 
exported to supply proper containers 
as the old become worn out or are de- 
stroyed. The first tank steamer built 
by the Russians for carrying oil in bulk 
was in 1879, and nearly the entire oil- 
earrying trade of that country is now 
in tank vessels. The entire bulk-carry- 


ing fleet of the world is now not far 
from 500 vessels, of which about 350 
are sailing vessels. Shipments in tin 


cases are made mainly to far Eastern 
ports, the same as they were, owing to 
convenience of handling and desirable 
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Non-Poisonous Colors . - 


FOR PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS AND EDIBLES. 


We are the only house which gives exclusive attention to this class of Colors, and having done so 
for many years, the knowledge and experience obtained, as well as the care and analysis to which every 
batch of our colors is submitted, have placed us in a position to protect our customers, especially as our 
colors have stood the most searching official tests in a number of cases. 


The Following Fac-simile Needs no Comment: 


P. ECHERT, Presivent, eC.£ BRICKETT, Vice Presy. & Treas. J, H, HART, Secrtraey 
? > ! 


a — a : 4 mF A é s e oe Afectioners & Bakers 
25,27,29 & 31-W COURT ST Pea TOOLS alo SUPPLIES. 


Nov 2lst., 1696. 


Tok Pimstagee twee (> Onl 


? i 


H. Kohnstamm & Co., 


New York. 


Gentlemen: - 


The case of the Ohio Food Commission against us charging us 
with selling candy which was supposed to contain poisonous coal tar col- 
ors came off at Portsmouth, O. We were successful in defeating them in 
every point. Our chemist made thorough investigations as to the charac- 
ter of your colors, and proved without a doubt their harmlessness. The 
result of the trial proved for your colors all that could be desired, 
and was indeed a glowing tribute to the exeellency of your goods. We 
therefore desire to state, that under the circumstances we deem it our 
duty to use in our faetory and carry in our supply department no other 
color but yours, as from the tests made, we are satisfied they will stand 
proof against the pure food law of our state; a law which we strictly 
endorse, and believe to be a very good one. 

Yours truly, 


The P. Echert Co. 


. KOHNSTAMM & Co. 


CHICAGO: 112 Franklin Street. Established 1853. NEW YORK: 44 West Broadway. 


Also Manufacturers of FINE COLORS, including the highest grade of PURE CARMINE. 


Importers of Gelatine, Gold and Silver label, in sheets, broken or granulated. 


THE RED LABEL IS OUR TRADE MARK, 


HGG ALBUMEN 
Send for Our Special Price Lists, 
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packages which have become popular 
in the countries to whence shipped. 


Production of Petroleum, 


Following is the yearly production of 
crude petroleum in the United States; 
the quantities being in barrels of 42 
gallons:— 


Year. Pennsylvania.* Ohio. AllOthers. Total. 

1872.. 6,273,194 20,000 eeeees 6,293,194 
1873.. 9,873,786 20,000 eesese 9,893,786 
1874.. 10,900,945 26,000 —s neeee + 10,926,945 
1875.. 11,487,514 30,000 45,000 11,662,514 
1876.. 9,088,906 31,763 12,000 9,132,669 
1877.. 13,307,475 29,888 13,000 13,350,363 
1878.. 15,343,462 38,179 15,227 15,396,868 
1879.. 19,865,176 29,112 19,858 19,914,146 
1880.. 26,206,631 38,940 40,552 26,286,123 
1881.. 27,527,509 33,867 99,862 27,661,238 
1882.. 30,181,500 39,761 289,569 30,510,830 
1883.. 23,254,389 47,632 129,612 23,449,633 
1884.. 23,862,209 90,081 266,148 24,218,438 
1885.. 20,867,041 650,000 330,164 21,847,205 
1886.. 25,900,000 1,782,970 881,871 28,064,841 
1887.. 22,501,193 6,018,015 759,658 28,278,866 
18838.. 16,608,116 10,010,868 994,041 27,612,025 
1889.. 22,031,548 12,471,466 660,499 35,163,513 
1890... 28,950,786 16,124,656 747,230 45,822,672 
1891.. 35,415,454 17,740,301 1,136,225 64,291,980 
1802.. 32,232,463 16,362,921 1,913,752 50,509,136 
1893.. 28,759,925 16,249,769 3,402,972 48,412,666 
1894.. 27,597,624 16,792,154 4,954,748 49,344,516 
1895.. 30,406,693 18,415,631 5,864,876 54,687,200 
1896... 33,455,571 23,311,853 +7,000,000 63,767,424 





*Including New York and West Virginia. 
yEstimated. 


Petroleum Wells Completed, 


The total number of petroleum wells 
completed in each year since 1872, in 
the States of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio and West Virginia, were as fol- 
lows:— 


Year, 


1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 3,086,972 
4,506,492 
8,552,256 
-17,145,104 
-25,761,051 
- 34,335, 144 
- 35,715,565 
- 36,872,502 
33,539,088 
.33,475,316 
-82,505,577 
28,415,188 
- 25,000,942 
- 30,266,909 
-37,457,938 
-35,999, 831 
-80, 608,523 
- 26,495,043 
- 26,636,753 


1879.. 
1880... 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


1855. 
1886. 
1887. 
1588. 
1889. 
1890. 
1svl. 
1892. 


1505. 


Stocks of Crude Petroleum, 


In the following table are given the 
stocks of crude petroleum at the begin- 
of each quarter: 

April 1. 

662,497 

1,244,657 

2,648,210 

4,592,364 

3,753,513 

3,394,011 

4,218,518 

6,234,842 

9,834,457 
20,048,772 
27,255,326 
35,594,680 
36,206,626 
36,067,905 
32,710,560 
32,925,274 
30,516,480 
20,444,166 
14,703,894 
32,107,215 
37,662,578 
34,394,961 
29,648,761 
24,305,009 
27,492,797 


ing 


1854. 


1593. 
1594. 


1896. 





Jan. 1. 

1872.. 32,000 
1,084,423 
1,625,157 





Completed. | Year. 





July 1. 


1,010,302 
1,324,493 
2,701,625 
4,502,896 
4,847,301 
3,046,389 
4,983,145 
7,104,347 
12,720,220 
23,192,207 
29,402,854 
35,985,935 


35,103,277 


25 years.84,196 


Oct. 1. 
951,410 
1,521,185 
2,758,504 
3,812,945 
3,011,004 
2,549,460 
4,653,525 
7,493,752 
15,249,661 
25,052,052 
82,066,007 
35,752,718 
38,665,348 338,740,722 
34,087,938 


AND DRUG REPORTER 


Completed. 





2,872,309 *33,797,908 


33,701,784 
30,764,515 
27,592,107 
24,725,685 
33,956,493 
37,945,788 
33,213,192 
29,134,670 
24,244,018 
30, 295,560 


33,022,679 
29,985,077 
26,749,855 
29,638,629 
34,984,940 
37,994,995 
83,320,682 
28,599,744 
25,988,322 
31,818,356 


*Stocks of Ohio oil are included from this 


date, 


Monthly Average Price of Crude Petroleum, 





Year. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Year. 
1872..4.02% 3.80 3.72% 3.52% 3.80 8.385 3.50 3.58% 3.25 $8.15 3.83% 3.32% 3.64 
1873. .2.60 2.20 2.12% 2.30 2.47% 2.22% 2.00 1.42% 115 1.20 1.25 1.00 1.88 
1874. .1.20 1.40 1.60 1.90 1.62% 1.32% 1.02% .95 95 85 55 1.17 
1375. .1.03 1.52% 1.75 1.364% 140 1.26% 1.09 1.13 1.33 1.82% 144 155 1385 
13876. .1.80 2.60 2.01 2.02% 1.90% 2.01% 2.24% 2.71% 3.51 3.37% 3.11 3.73 2.56% 
1877..3.53% 2.70 2.76% 2.53 2.24 1.04% 2.07% 2.51 2.38 2.56% 1.91 1.80 32.42 
1878. .1.43 1.65% 1.59 1.37% 1.485% 1.14 08% 1.01 -86% .82% .89% 1.16 1.19 
1879. .1.03 -¥8 86% .78% .76 68% 69% 67% 60% 88% 1.05% 1.181-3 .85% 
1580..1.10% 1.03% .88% .78 80 100 1.06% .91 -¥6 26% 91% 91% -94% 
15881.. .954% 20% .83% .86% .81% 81% .76%q «78% 97% 91% .8d% 85% 
1882.. .d3% 344% 81% 78% «71% 64% «57% 8% «T2H%q_e_Ci«‘«é‘ONG,:«sC«d2z«C4 . 18% 
1853... .93% 1.01 97% 94% 1.00% 1.16% 1.05% 1.08 1.12% 1.11% 1.14% 1.14% 1.05% 
18s4..1.11 1.04% 08% .04 35% .68% .63% .51% «78 -T1%e «72% .74% = =—.83% 
1d85.. .70% =. 72 80% .75% «.79 82 924% 140% 1.00% 1.05% 1.04% 87% 
1856.. .88% «79% «77% 74% = .70 664 .66 62% 63% 65% .71% -71% 
1887.. .70 64% 63% .64% 64% 62% 50% 0% «.67 -TU% = .713% 66% 
1858.. V1 «91% «05% =. B82H%—i«iw UGC BU eC CS: 87% 
1859... .d0% ee, 3% BS VSR «UU «Ue 1.1% «1.08% 1.041-3 04% 
1890. .1.05% 1.05% .90 825% 88% 509% 80% .8U% Sle .dU%y .72% 86% 
1801.. .744 78% .74% «171% «60% %™OC«Cs «Cw 58% .60% .58% 67 
1892.. .62% .60% .57% 57% 57% 54% 52% «50 54% .51%_ .52 55% 
1893.. .53% 57% .65% .05% 55% «WK OT% SRC HCC 64 
1804... .790% 30% «52 34% .d6 9% 53% «51 33 33 33 91% 83% 
1895.. V9 =: 1.4% 1.090% 1.79 1.74% 1.639% '41.464% 1261-6 1.22% 1.24% 1.45% 142 1.35% 
1506. .1.45% 1.39 1.36% 1.22% 1.15% 1.14% 1.00% 1.06 1.12% 1.15% 1.15% .97% 119 


— 





Total Exports of Petroleum, 


The following table shows the exports of crude and the various products, in gallons: 
Refined Luvricating. 


Year.* Crude, 
oe cer ccececccccccecsceseccoceses 16,368,975 










MBIS wcccrcccecccccvvccccccsseceseees 19,643,740 
Ls74 + 14,480,851 
LSTG wccccccevcccccccccceveses 16,536,500 
UST wc ccescccecccccccecccrevecceeees 20,343,271 
1BTT wcccccccvccccccs eeeereees eeseees 28,778,283 
18TS ..cccccevvee eee eeeererereerecess 24,049, 004 
1STD .ccccceene Cece erececceresssseces 23,601,650 
LSBO cccccccccsreens eeeeee eeeeesereee 86,748,116 
40,430, 108 

ee eeeceeeceee cccvcccccvcccccc cs o40,UL1,154 

5¥, 018,537 

79,679,395 

+» 81,435,609 

- «76,346,450 

ee eeeeecccesereceeers 80, 650, 256 

77,549,452 

85, 15U, 658 

LSBO wn cececrerecevcces se reeceeceece 96,572,625 
ABBE wn ceeeeeee oe rceceesccccescceces 96,722,507 
1WBOS once ccccerecccccecccees eeccceee 104,397,107 
1BOS wceeccceccercccccccssecsssceees 111,703,508 
USDA wnrvvcrccccccces eee erereccecees 121,926,349 
SOG wccececccecseces ocecccccece +++ 415,964,128 
LBBB onc rceccececceces ee reeeececsese 115,681,761 


*Fiscal years, ending June 30, 


Cottonseed Oil Trade. 


With a crop in 1870-71 of about 
3,0UU,000 gallons, the following season 
opened with crude cottonseed oil in the 
4Us. The quotations given in the first 
issue of the Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter, on Oct. 18, 1871, being 45c. At 
the same time summer yellow was 5sc., 
and from this point on to the close of 
the year there was a steady advance, 
crude reaching 52/4c, in, November and 
doc. in December, while summer yellow 
maintained a distance of Gc. or 7c. a 
gallon above the crude article, which 
was the rule under ordinary conditions 
at that time, and closed the.year at 
Gle. Although the crush of that sea- 
s0n was not a heavy one, still, the sup- 
ply of oil was rather in excess of the 
demand, and early in January prices 
were off lc. per gallon, both on crude 
and refined, from the closing figures of 
the previous year. From this point the 
market declined steadily to 4714c. for 
crude in February and 55c. for refined, 
working gradually down until at the 
close of the crop year in August the 
crude had got down to 45c. 

The crop proved to be smaller than 
that of the previous year, aggregating 
about 2,250,000 gallons. The receipts 
of seed were fully equal to require- 
ments, and the oil market in December 
was down to 4214c. for crude and 49c. 





Naphthas. 


3,658,257 
10,250, 407 
1U, 616,644 
14,048,726 
15,202,101 
19,500,900 
18,481,752 
19,524,552 
15,115,131 
20,655,116 
16, 06U, 539 
17,865,314 
18,616,421 
14,739,409 
14,474,951 
12,852,213 
18,451,706 
13,054,407 
12,462,636 
11,424,993 
16,393,254 
17,304,005 
15,555,754 
12,757,040 
12,958,357 


for summer yellow. 


May, 


115,200, 832 
207,505,085 
200,562,077 
208,678,745 
220,551, 008 
807,315,542 
$06,212,506 
865,507,467 
230,131,557 
444,606,615 
428,424,581 
440, 150,000 
433,851,275 
445,580,518 
455, 120,650 
455,242, 107 
455,045,754 
551,760, G06 
550, 873,433 
531,445,000 
580,415,155 
G42, 230,516 
73V, 368, 626 
677,500,647 
742,545,236 


485,426 
1,502,508 
YVS,005 
¥S5,002 
1,157,¥20 
i1,vl4,lev 
2,025,545 
3, 105,061 
5,007,009 
5,053, 562 
8,521,536 
10, 108,304 
11,985,219 
12,978,055 
18,948,567 
20,582,613 
24,510,437 
27,908,267 
32,090,537 
33,310, 204 
34,026,555 
$2,432,857 
40,190,577 
46,760,565 
50, 260,645 





Residuum. 


Sto, 215 


1,311,100 
2,504,025 
2,825,906 
2,565,596 
4,256,112 
3,126,516 
4,827,522 
3,177,680 
3,756,018 
4,205,352 
6,502,524 
5,305, 23 
6,718,908 
1,903,524 
2,959,0N8 
1,570,506 
1,555,453 
1,830,612 
1,002,414 


408,082 
541,044 
211,008 
143,850 
553,300 


There was very 
little change from this point on until 


when a better demand set in, 


and, with stocks pretty well in hand, 
the market took an upward turn, reach- 
ing 4744c. for crude and 55dc, for summer 
yellow in June and closing the crop 


year at 


5U@56c, 


crop of 2,300,000 gallons. 
yellow reached 58c. in September, but 
following this there was a break, 
and the close of the calendar year was 
at 40c. for crude and 48c. for refined. 
A steady market followed up to Febru- 
ary, 1874, with an advance of 47}4c. for 
crude and 55c. for refined, which by 
May had reached 55@60c, respectively. 
Crude was out of market from this 
time on until the new crop, and there 
was little variation in price, excepting 
as the small receipts of crude from old 
seed late in the season were sold at 


between 45c. and 50c. 


respectively on a 
Summer 


There was a 


break on refined in September, before 
the arrivals of new oil had begun, and 
the close of the season was at about 52c. 
for summer yellow. The crop of 1873-74 
proved to be about 3,000,000 gallons. 
Our reports for that year show the ar- 
rivals of new oil to have been late, and 
the new crop opened at 46c. for crude 
and about 5dc. for summer yellow, De- 
cember closing with these figures asked. 
Crude held along at about 45c. to 46c. 
during the early months of 1875, with 


summer yellow ranging from 52c. to 
55c., but in March stocks became ex- 
hausted and prices ran up to 60@55c. 
for crude, with summer yellow at 68@ 
70c., and considerable importations of 
the latter from Liverpool. A falling off 
in the demand and an increase in stock 
by the late crush led to a decline in 


prices early in the summer, with quota- | 


tions ranging in July down to 4dc. for 
crude and 55c. for refined, 


The market stiffened up somewhat | 
before the arrival of new crop, the first | 


lots of the latter selling at 50c. for 
crude, with summer yellow at about 
60c. The crop for the year was about 
3,500,000 gallons. Eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six opened with crude at 
about 52%4c., but sagged slowly dur- 
ing the spring months, reaching 40c, for 
crude and JUc. for summer yellow in 
May. There was no recovery from 
these figures, summer yellow  touch- 
ing 4744c. in August, while crude broke 
to 38c., the lowest point of the year, in 
November; the crop for the year 1875- 
76 having proved the largest on record 
and reaching 5,200,000 gallons, In 
spite of this fact prices opened up rath- 


er firm at 40c. and O5Uc, in| 
January, 1877, subsequently ad- 
vancing to 48c, and 60dc., but 


easing off as the season advanced, 
with sales in March at 4Uc. for crude 
and 48c. for summer yellow. From 
this point there was a recovery, and 
in May crude was up to 4744c. and yel- 
low to doc. The latter, however, eased 
off during the summer months, sales be- 
ing made in the neighborhood of 5Uc., 
while crude from the late crush was 
down to 42144@4dc, for prime, the crop 
year closing at about 4744@ddc. respect- 
ively. The crop for the year 13it-77 
was 4,500,000. New oil was a little late 
in arriving, and 1878 opened with a 


-firm market at 5Uc. for crude and 5d8c. | 


for refined, followed before the close 
of the month by a drop of 4c. on the 
former and 7c. on the latter, and a fur- 
ther decline extending through the year, 
with only periodical reaction under 
temporary scarcity of stock. The crop 
year closed with summer yellow at 
46c., the production for the year having 
been about 6,70U,00U gallons, with a 
considerable increase in the number of 


mills and every prospect for a large | 


crop for the ensuing year. This was 
realized, and as early as December 
crude had declined to 33c., with sum- 
mer yellow at 4lc., thelatter opening the 
following year at 4Uc. In spite of the 
full crop, however, the tendency of 
prices during the remainder of that 
year was rather favorable to the crush- 


ers, and the highest point of the year 


was reached in November, when crude 
was at 41 and summer yellow at 4ic., 
although the crop had opened in Sep- 
tember at 3dc. and 42c, The outturn for 
the year had been 7,8UU,00U0 gallons. 


Under the pressure of liberal receipts | 


and the prospects of another large 
crop the market sagged gradually 
throughout the spring and summer 
months of 1880, crude touching as low 


as 3Uc, in May, but recovering slight- | 


ly and closing in August at 3dc., with 


summer yellow at 4Uc, on a crop of 10U,- | 


UUU,UU0U0 gallons. The opening of the 
following crop year was a little less 
favorable for the heavy production, 


but the market was a pretty steady one | 


throughout the year, excepting for tem- 
porary fluctuations due to momentary 
increase of demand or short supply, the 
prices gradually working up almost 
without interruption to 45c. in August 
for summer yellow and 48c. in Decem- 
ber. As had been expected, the crop 
proved to be about “2,000,000 gallons 
short of that of the preceding year. 


From that point on the growth of the 
cottonseed industry has been constant 


and rapid, and the means which we | summer yellow to 68c., 


formerly took to secure by direct re- 
turns from the crushers themselves the 
statistics of production ceased to be 
practical, for the reason that new ele- 
ments had been introduced into the 
business, which it was impossible for us 
to reach in the same confidential man- 
ner that we were formerly able to em- 
Eloy. The records of the market for 
1882, however, show crude to have 


opened at 42%4c, in January and sold 
down to 37c. in February, from which 
point there was a steady, though grad- 
ual, rise until the highest point of the 
year was reached, in August, when the 
crop was closed out at 50c., summer 
yellow at the same time being 60c. 
With the incoming of the new crop, 
kowever, there was a gradual yielding 
of prices, and at the close of the year 
The 
year 1883 opened with crude at 37%4c. 
and summer yellow 45i6c., and there 
was a gradual gain from this point until 
April, when the refined product stood 
at 48c., that being the highest price 
attained that year. Crude did not begin 


summer yellow had touched 47c. 











to sag off until midsummer, and closed 
the year at 36c., but gained about 4c. 
before the beginning of 1884, summer 
yellow meanwhile having advanced to 
45c., after having touched the lowest 
point of the year, 43c., in October, The 
tendency of prices duriig 1884 was 
rather downward, the organization of 
the Cotton Oil Trust having begun 


| that year, with other conditions 
which were not altogether fa- 
vorable to a high market. The fluc- 


tuations on refined were not wide 
but were all in one direction, the year 


closing at 40c. for summer yellow, with 


crude at about S4c., and these figures 


| marked the opening of 1885, when the 
| effect of the organization of the trust 


was more apparent in what was re- 


| garded as a determined effort to bring 


in such of the outsiders as had held 
out up to that time, by making the 
business unprofitable for them. A very 
full crop aided this effort, and the 
course of the market was steadily 
downward throughout the year, 2c. for 
crude and 32c. for summer yellow be- 
ing reached in December. 

A more complete organization hav- 
ing been effected, and trade conditions 
somewhat improved, the tendency of 
the market during the following year 
was rather better, although the high- 
est point of the year on summer yel- 
low was not reached until the close of 
the crop year, when it sold at 4Uc., 
crude getting up to dsdsc. From this 
point on the tendency of prices was 
rather downward, and continued in 
this direction through the early months 
of 1887, with a revival at the begin- 
ning of the summer to 3dc. for crude 
and 4214c. for summer yellow, the 
highest point of the year being reached 
in October, when summer yellow sold 
up to 45@46c. The following months 
of the year were rather less favorable 
for refined, although crude held its 
own remarkably well, touching 3c. in 
January, but dropping to 334gc. in 
April, at which time summer yellow 
was selling at 3Y¥4gc. From this point 
both products steadily appreciated in 
value to the end of the crop year, at 
which time summer yellow was selling 
at S2c., although crude had fallen back 
somewhat from the high point reached 
in June, at which time it sold at 4éc.; 
later on, however, both advanced, and 
the year closed with crude at 4dc. and 


| summer yellow at 5dc. January, 1559, 


opened even above these figures, but 
before the close of that month the mar- 
ket had begun to sag, and continued 
steadily downward through the year, 


| the lowest point being reached in De- 


cember, when crude sold at 27c, and 
summer yellow at Jéc. These were the 
opening prices of the ensuing year, but 
there was an early improvement, and 
crude had gained Sc. and summer yel- 
low 3c. before the close of April, while 
the ensuing month marked a further 
improvement. In September previous 
to the arrival of new oil in any quan- 
tity crude sold at 2Sc., and summer 
yellow at S4c., and these prices were 
pretty well sustained during the re- 
mainder of the calendar year, on 
strictly prime oils, with an advance 
occurring during the early months of 
1801, which brought summer yellow 
up to 4Uc. in June, that being the high- 
est point of the year. There was very 
little interruption to the downward 
trend of the market from that time on, 


|and in December crude had reached 


25c., with summer yellow at 284c. 


| These were the opening prices of 182, 


and about the lowest of the year, al- 
though crude was shaded somewhat 
luring the spring months. Refined, how- 
ever advanced almost constantly, and 


| wound up the year at 46%4c., by which 


time crude had reached 438c, There 
was a further advance in February of 
1893, which brought crude to 57c. and 
these being 
the highest figures of tlhe year, al- 
though the following month showed a 
good average. The lowest point of the 
year was, however, reached in Decem- 
ber, when crude had touched 27c. and 
refined 34c., but with a better feeling 
manifest before the year closed; 1894, 
however, saw no high prices, the top 
figures being reached in the opening 
month, while, with the opening of the 
crop year in October, by which time the 
arrivals became somewhat free, the 
market had dropped to 24c. for crude 
and 28c. for summer yellow. This 
point was passed during the dullness 
which marked the opening of the ensu- 
ing year, with sales of crude down to 
22c. during the early months, which 
was followed later on by a rise to 24c. 
on crude and 28c. on the yellow. 
These were the highest prices of the 
crop year, but soon after the incoming 
of new oil there was somewhat of an 
improvement, due largely to the influ- 
ence of a prospectiv2 reduction in the 
supply, and there were sales up to 30c. 
for summer yellow, and 26c. for crude, 
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The unsatisfactory features of 1806 are 
still familiar to everybody in the busi- 
ness, the course of the market having 
been persistently downward, chiefly 
under the depressing influences of lard 
and the other greases. The opening at 
Y~4e. for crude and 2Sc. for summer 
yellow was passed once during the 
month of January by an advance of \4c., 
but from this point the decline was 
almost uninterrupted during the year, 
the lowest point being reached in July, 
when crude sold at 19c. and summer 
yellow at 28c., the highest point 
reached during the closing months of 
the year was 2l4c. above these figures, 
with the tendency of the market at the 
close unsatisfactory, and in spite of 
great development in a far less prom- 
ising position when it was at the pe- 
riod at which this review opens. 

The annual production of cottonseed 
oil for several years past has been up- 
ward of forty million gallons per an- 
num, the crop of 1892-1893 being esti- 
mated at forty-four million, while that 
fifty 





of 1894-1895 was upward of 

million gallons and that of 1895- 
1896 was nearly up to that amount; 
in other words, in less than 
twenty years the production has in- 
creased twentyfold. There has, of 


course, been a corresponding increase 
in the output of cake, but the demand 
for it has kept pace with the produc- 
tion, and it brings relatively better 
prices to-day than does the oil; in fact, 
the value of the cake is far better ap- 
preciated now than it was twenty years 
ago, arid as a stock food it has taken 
a place in advance of the older linseed 
product. Cottonseed cake was not 
quoted with any regularity in this mar- 
ket until about 1877, and late in that 
year we find it selling at $25 a ton 
here, city linseed cake being worth at 
the same time $35@36, and Western 
$34.50@35. From that time on, how- 
ever, the difference in price between 
the two products gradually narrowed. 





oo oo 


The Linseed Oil Market. 


As will be noted in our table of quo- 
tations, printed elsewhere, oil from 
American flaxseed was not enough of a 
regular commodity in this market to be 
distinguished in our quotations until 
1881. Previous to that time there was 
a distinction frequently made between 
imported and domestic oil, but the lat- 
ter was always from Calcutta seed. 
The straggling lots of Western oil ap- 
pearing in this market before the year 
named were not of enough consequence 
to merit regular quotation. The price 
of city oil from imported seed, given in 
the first issue of the Reporter, in Oc- 
tober, 1871, was 80c., although in De- 
cember of that year it had declined to 
73c. In 1872 the market advanced 
from 74c. at the opening of the year to 
86c. in February, after which it de- 
clined a little although at no time 
touching the opening figures, and later 
on advanced until the year closed at 
90c. This rise continued steadily 
through the early months of 1873, the 
highest point of the year being reached 
in April, when oil sold at $1. A de- 
cline ensued during the summer 
months, and the iowest point of the 
year, Sjc., was reached in November. 
The highest figures in 1874 were 97c. 
in January, but by midsummer the 
market was down to S8dc., and in Sep- 
tember had declined 10c. further. 
There was not much variation from 
this point up to the opening of: the fol- 
lowing year, which was at 77c., and 
the course of the market from this 
point on was almost steadily down- 
ward, 56c. being reached in October. 
After this there was a partial recov- 
ery, so that 1876 opened at 62c., with 
a fairly steady market for the next 
two months, followed by a _ decline, 
which culminated at 52c. in August, 
and from this point on the market 
gradually improved, the year closing 
at 64c, The first four months of 1877 
showed a steady market in the neigh- 
borhood of 65c., with a decline in May 
to 60c., the lowest point of the year 
being reached in July, when the price 
was 55c. After the midsummer dull- 
ness had disappeared there was a 
slight improvement, and the year 
closed at about 60c. As high as 63c. 
was reached in January of the follow- 
ing year, but that was the top figure 
of the year, the lowest being 57c. in 
August, and the more active trade in 
the fall and winter months bringing the 
price back again to about 60c. The ad- 
vanced cost of seed made 1879 a rather 
conspicuous year, the market at no time 
going below 60c., and the tendency for 
the most part being steadily upward 
until S2c. was reached in November, 
with prices ranging between that and 
80c. until April of the following year. 
During that month there was a break 
of 77c, which marked the beginning of 
a steadily downward tendency, that left 
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the market at 55c. in August, there being Quinine and Cinchona Bark. 


meanwhile more competition from : ; 
: i Beyond question, the most interesting 
American seed, and the following year | ¢ 1 ° & 


the latter product had become so im- | article in the entire list of drugs dur- 
portant as to merit steady recognition | ing the period we are reviewing 
in the quotation. The difference at | Quinine, and, coupled with it, cinchona 
that time between oil from domestic and | bark. In fact, we that few 
imported seed was about 5c. a gallon, | any articles in other branches of trade 
and the highest price reached by the | and commerce have witnessed such 
former was 6c, in November, the lat- | »aqical change in all the conditions gov- 
ter then being at 70c. Western oll was, waine it es inine When the Re- 
however, quoted in this market at as | °'"!"8 . es quinn z nen sll 
much 10c. per gallon below the porter first saw the light of day, in Oc- 
price of city domestic, and there was tober, 1871, Powers & Weightman were 
quoting $2.50 per ounce, but were not 


one time during the year, late in the 
fall, when a scarcity of city oil reduced | delivering any, and a small lot of 200 


believe 


a 


as 


the margin between city domestic and | ounces was secured from a dealer at 
Calcutta to about 2c. per gallon, Later $2.2514. In those days the makers in 
on, however, the difference widened to | tpig country were Powers & Weight- 


about 5c., and that was maintained 
during the greater part of the ensuing 
year, when the course of the market 
was almost steadily downward, the 
lowest point being reached in Decem- 
ber, when Calcutta was selling at 57c. 
and city domestic at about 53c. The 
difference in price during the late 
months of that year having been con- 


White & Sons and 
Pelletier’s had a 
hold on the affections of the 
people of the Southwest. The alkaloid 
was protected by a duty of 45 per cent., 
which was reduced to 20 per cent, in the 
tariff of August, IS72. The bark came 


man, Charles T. 
Rosengarten & Sons. 
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from South America, where it grew 
siderably reduced. In 18853 the fluctua- ; < : 
5 2 ass wild, and Ceylon was coming to the 
tions were neither wide nor violent, the | .. : . ed 
: : : : front as a purveyor of the cultivated 
lowest price of the year being at the ‘inchona. In the summer of 1872 chills 
opening, from which point Calcutta | ‘ “ps , : 


and yellow fever raged, and with yel- 
low fever a possibility the demand for 
the alkaloid manifested itself earlier 
than usual. Speculators were, as usual, 
not slow to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to contro] the market for their 
profit, and a large speculation was 
brought into being, which carried the 
price up to $3.15 by the latter part of 
September, and transferred about all 
of the supply to one party. Naturally 
the time came to unload, and in a week 
from the date of the highest point re- 


advanced to 60c. in April, and ruled at 
about 58c. to 60c. during the remainder 
of the year, while domestic was, for the 
most part, about 57c. The two oils 
opened at 57c. and 58c., respectively in 
1884, and kept within two or three 
cents a gallon of one another during 
the year, Calcutta closing at 52c. in De- 
cember. In the early months of the fol- 
lowing year the two oils sold on a level 
basis, and the highest point for either 
was reached in April, when they were 


both at 2c. From this point there | corded the price dropped to $2.70. The 
was a decline, domestic being at 44c. latter part of the year there was an 
in November, while Calcutta did not explosion in the New York of- 
go below 48c. The extreme fluctua- | gee of Powers & Weightman, then as 


tion of the following year did not ex- 
ceed 5c. a gallon on domestic, while the 
range on Calcutta was between 49c. and 
Hie. The lowest point on domestic was 
reached in July, when it was quoted at 
$0c., although it advanced to 41c. be- 
fore the close of the year, Calcutta 
meanwhile being at 5le., and these 
figures remained in effect until March, 
1887, when Calcutta touched 55c., with 
a further advance of lc, in June, and 
never varying far from this point dur- 


now, in Maiden lane. It was caused by 
gas in the front basement, and did con- 
siderable damage, but fortunately the 
personne] of the office was spared for 
many years of usefulness. 


In the winter of 1872-1873 a proposal 
to naturalize the cinchona plant of 
Pe-u And South America in the South- 
western States was put on foot, and at 
that time it gave promise of being suc- 
cessful. The fathers of the scheme 


ing the remainder of the year, with | relied for its success on the high prices 
domestic two or three cents a gallon] Of Guinine in New York and through- 
below it. In 1888 the two oils hung | Out the country generally, which had 


ruled during the preceding year, as well 


very close together, and fluctuated be- 


tween 55c. and 60c., while 1889 showea | a8 the nominally high rate for the 
a still narrower range of quotation, do- | drug the world over, the increasing 
mestic being between 5Xc. and 0c. the | consumption at home for febrile and 


entire year, and Calcutta reaching (2c. | tonic uses, as well as the demand from 


is | strong 
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if 
| was sold at $2,: 
| was 
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speculators. The pure remains at $2.30 
v. 1. for parcels of 100 ounces or more.” 
In 1876 the fluctuations were between 
$2.20 and $2.70, and the market was 
all the year, with an upward 
tendency, based on the advance in bark. 
In August all of Pelletier’s on the spot 
> and upward. A Dill 


introduced in Congress reducing 


| the duty to 10 per cent., but it failed. 





in December, There was a little im- | abroad and from malarious districts. 
provement in the early part of 1890,| Some of the foremost medical and 
and in March of that year the two] scientific men in this -vountry were 
products stood at 62c. and (4c., respec- | promoters of the scheme, and they de- | 












tively, with Calcytta advancing to dc. 


in the fall, and drawing away from | s2t apart a suitable portion of the pub- 


domestic, which closed the year at 5Xc. | lic domain. They felt certain 

In 1891 the difference widened again, | Success of the scheme, owing to the 
owing to cheap domestic seed, and the | Successful cultivation and naturaliza- 
competition of Western oil and domes- | tion of the plant in British India by 


the East India Company in 1861, One 
of the first attempts at the cultivation 


tic ran down to 387c. in October, while 
Calcutta did not get below 56c. In 


1802 58c, was the highest point for | and transplanting of the cinchona took 
Calcutta, which price was steadily | place under the auspices of the Dutch, 
maintained almost throughout the| who chose Java as the spot on which 
year, while domestic advanced gradu- | to make the trial, only to meet with 
ally up to 48c. in December, 1893, | failure in a commercial sense, entirely 
opening with the two oils 10c. apart, | owing to the inferior descriptions of 
and in March of that year’ the] trees procured, which were naturally 
difference between them wsa 12c., Cal- | deficient in the quinine principle. 
cutta at that time being 62c., at which In our issue of Feb.19, 1873, we pub- 
it remained throughout the year. The lished an extract from the British 
cpening quotations in January, 1894, Trade Journal, referring to the re- 
e 47c. for domestic and 62c. for Cal- port of the Superintendent of State 


cutta, but the distance between them 
was soon narrowed, Calcutta declining 
and domestic advancing until at the 
close of the year they were about on a 
level: of 56c. During the first half of 
1895 the two products ranged between 
56c. and 59c., but later there was an 
easier market, and domestic began to 
draw away again from Calcutta, clos- 
ing at 42c., with the latter at 50c. 
During 1896 domestic seed had _ so 
overwhelmingly the control of the mar- 
ket, and at such reduced prices, that 
the difference between this oil and the 
small amount made from Calcutta seed 
became wider than ever before known, 


Plantations in Southern India, in which 
he informed the Government that large 
harvests of the bark might then be 
reckoned on, and advised the sending 
home of not less than 25,000 pounds 
of bark, to be sold by public auction 
with a view to test its quality and mar- 
ket value. Many persons then pre- 
dicted a deterioration in the trees if 
they were stripped of their bark. The 
closing paragraph was somewhat pro- 
phetic in that it said: “Probably at 
no very distant date the valuable al- 
kaloids found in cinchona bark will be 
extracted at the producing grounds.” 


being at times over 20c. per gallon. In April, 1873, the Cassina, from 
The range on Calcutta during the year | Liverpool to Philadelphia, was lost, 
was from 50c. to 52c., while domestic | With 500 seroons of Peruvian bark, 
ran from 42c, down to 3lc. The differ- | Valued at $35,000. The __ fluc- 
ence between the price of city and| tuations in 1873 were between 


$2.45 and $2.55, in 1874 between $2.20 
and $2.50, and in 1875 between $2.15 
and $2.30. Oct. 7 of this year Powers 
& Weightman issued the following char- 
acteristic circular: ‘“‘We find that the 
impression has gone abroad that manu- 
facturers are unable to supply the de- 
mand for sulphate of quinea, and wish 
to say to our friends that we have filled 
and are continuing to fill all contracts 
punctually, and all legitimate orders 
promptly, but have avoided selling to 


Western domestic oil has been steadily 
diminishing since the latter first ap- 
peared in the market. For a number 
of years very little attention was paid 
to the competition by city crushers, 
but later they found themselves 
obliged to recognize 5c. per gallon as 
the limit of difference which they could 
afford to stand, and this was subse- 
quently reduced and stood for a num- 
ber of years at 2c., finally, in 1896, be- 
ing brought down to Ic., at which it 
still remains. 





termined to try to induce Congress to | 


of the 


In 1877 the price advanced from $2.70 
to $4.50 on high-cost bark, and the at- 
titude of the makers, who withdrew 
from the market in the spring, leaving 
the field to the dealers. It was under- 
stood that they took this course to in- 


| troduce the other salts of clInchona, of 


which they had accumulated a large 
stock. They succeeded in placing these 
before the public, especially cinchonidia. 


| The year of 1878 was one of consider- 


able excitement. The stock of bark ran 
low, and reports were circulated early 
that little would come forward. In 
March manufacturers were quoting 
$2.00, but declined to sell spot parcels 
or to contract to deliver in any reason- 


able time. Small lots of 100 
ounces or thereabouts were gold 
by dealers from $4.50 to $5.25. 
These high figures soon attracted 
attention in the interior, and in 


April the price commenced to sag, buy- 
ers having made themselves scarce on 
the receipt of offers from the West to 
sell at $4. In May $3.25 would buy. 
Manufacturers raised the nominal prices 
to $3.80 in August, and dealers asked 
$5, but by the end of September there 
was a fuil supply, the American makers 
being willing sellers at $3.80 and the 
French at $3.50. Cinchonidia at this 
period was selling at SU@Sdc. 

The year 1879 marked the beginning 
of a new era. The price commenced 
to go down, owing to a steady increase 
in the production of Ceylon cultivated 
barks, and from this time on the de- 
cline was gradual, the market often be- 
ing under speculative control, a con- 
dition of affairs made possible by the 
removal of the duty of 20 per cent., 
which occurred the latter part of June. 
This was a political move, and was the 
culmination of an _ intense agitation 
that had been waged in and out of 
Congress for several months. The bill 
was passed in the closing hours of the 
session under suspension of the rules 
and without debate. The late Mr. J. 
S. Moore, sometimes styled the “Parsee 
Merchant,” who posed as a tariff expert, 
and to whom the columns of at least 
one of the New York daily papers were 
always open, was the most vehement 
in support of the measure and in con- 
demning the American manufacturers 
for resisting the abolition of what he 
was pleased to call a “blood tax.” The 
animus underlying the agitation was 
apparent when it was proposed to make 
quinine free and leave the crude ar- 
ticle, cinchona bark, on the dutiable 
list, in company with the other salts 
of the bark. 

When the duty was 20 per cent. the 
market was practically under the con- 
trol of the American makers, and had 
been up to that time. The new gon- 
ditions made it possible for speculative 
cliques to manipulate prices, and from 
this time forward real stability to values 
became a memory. At the first sign of 
danger, however, the American mak- 
ers determined to ke®p the price down 
to the lowest point possible, and to de- 
liver sparingly on their contracts, in 
order that the stocks in the hands of 
the trade might be as light as it was 
possible to have them. Dealers made 
sales at $4.10 in a small way, but this 
policy of makers had the desired ef- 
fect. However, as soon as “free qui- 
nine’ became an accomplished fact 
speculators took hold, and bought lib- 
erally abroad, forcing the price of for- 
eign up 12 per cent. and domestic 8 
per cent. An advancing bark market 
also helped the manipulators, the net 
rise in bark having been 8 per cent. 
There was some quinine in bond when 
the act received the President’s sig- 
nature, which. the Secretary of the 
Treasury decided should pay duty or be 
exported. Some 30,000 ounces were 
shipped abroad. 


The New York Sun published the fol. 
lowing poem on the “emancipation” ¢?) 


of that portion of the human race 
domiciled in this country: 
Rejoicings ring throughout the land, 


Quinine is free! Quinine ts free! 
Its bonds are burst, its shackles fal, 
Send the glad news to one and all, 
Through shanty, tenement and hall— 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 


Malaria flies in wild alarm. 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 
And fever hides her burning head, 
And ague totters off in dread— 
Economy quinine had wed! 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 
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Parecne & Petit 


BROKERS 


Established 1847. 136 Pearl St, N. W. 
POWDER AND FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Nitrate of Soda, Saltpetre, Indigo, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Glycerine for Nitro, Brimstone, Pyrites, Aqua Ammonia, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


RP. Boyer & Co.’s Extra Dry Narbonne Verdigris 


Importers of SICILY SULPH OU rR 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 





Wnion Sulphur Co.’s Louisana Sulphur. 


HYDRA-SUGAR 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST SWEETENER 
550 Times Sweeter than Sugar 


Free from the objectionable “Para Acid” present in other sweeteners and 
therefore more soluble—lacking disagreeabie taste, and superior to all others in 
sweetening, antiseptic and anti-fermentative properties. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 


sence. punaneanene, 122 Pearl Street, New York, 
it cen, SAMana, AGENTS FoR AMERICA 


GORDON’S 


CHEMICALLY PURE 


FG LY CHRIN>=> 


It Costs No More than Other Makes. Quality Unsurpassed. Is Always Reliable. 
AWARDS: 


Silver Medal awarded by the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 1860. Medal of Honor and Diploma of Merit awarded by the U.S. Cen- 
First Premiums awarded by Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, 1870. | tennial Commission, Philadelphia, 1876, for Purity in Quality, 


1872, 1873, 1874 and 1879, for Best Glycerin. Elegance of Appearance and High Specific Gravity of 
Highest Award, Medal and Diploma at the Columbian Exposition | Glycerin. 


Chicago, for High Gravity and Freedom from Impurities. Highest Award, Gold Medal and Diploma awarded at the Cali- 

Higherst Award, Gold Medal, Cotton States and International | fornia Mid winter International Fxposition, for Absolute Parity, 
Exposition, Atlanta, Ga., 1895, for High Specifie Gravity and Elegance of Appearance and High Specific Gravity ox. 
Parity. Glycerin. 


THE W. J. M. GORDON CHEMICAL CO. 
GLYCERIN FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


THE W. J. M. GORDON WOOD ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL CO. 
CRUDE AND REFINED WOOD ALCOHOL, 
Principal Office, Cincinnati, O. ROUND MOUNTAIN, ALA, 











Up goes the price of Jersey lots. 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 

The red feet may be happy yet; 

Elizabeth her villas let, 

And Rahway even pay her debt. 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 







All Staten Island, Flushing, hail! 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 
Newark, Montrose and Hackensack, 

Hoboken, Haverstraw and back. 
Hail! every place on every track. 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 


Now all one saves in Jersey rents— 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 
In dollars, dimes, in cents and mills, 
Won’t go to pay the doctors’ bills, 
Or druggists’ for Peruvian pills. 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 


Hope dawns again upon our land. 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 
All joyful shout from near and far, 
“Hail, quinine, sugar-coated star.” 
And ague trills “Hurrah! Hur-r-r-rah!” 
Quinine is free! Quinine is free! 


The price did not hold for long, as 
natural conditions soon asserted them- 
selves, and values began to decline, not- 
withstanding a demand from Russia for 
several hundred thousand ounces. The 
market drifted below the parity of 
bark both here and abroad. Estimates 
were then published in which the claim 
was made that, with the average price 
of bark for a series of years, taken in 
connection with the relations of demand 
to supply, $2.50 would be the lowest 
cost of foreign brands. In November 
$2.80 was reached, and in December 
$2.60. 

With the removal of the duty the 
German brands commenced to come in, 
and at first they were sold at 40c. be- 
low the price of American, but as their 
quality improved the difference in the 
price was reduced somewhat. They 
found a ready sale, and had such an in- 
fluence on the market that during the 
first six months after their advent the 
American makers produced less than 
one-quarter what they did during the 
same period in previous years, the def- 
icit in their product having been actu- 
ally more than equal to the large in- 
crease in the importation of foreign 
brands. It was said that only one 
maker out of four, and he a small one, 
ran his works nearly up to his ca- 
pacity. 

Cinchonidia had been increasing in 
usefulness. In 1878 the consumption 
amounted to about 300,000 ounces, 
while in 1879 nearly 400,000 ounces 
were used, This had some effect on 
quinine, and was in sOme measure re- 
sponsible for the decline in the price of 
the latter. When first put on the mar- 
ket cinchonidia was sold at $1.75 in 
May, 1877. In November $1.50 was 
quoted. In January, 1879, it had 
dropped to 90c., but from this it steadily 
advanced to $1.15 in February, with 
large sales, and to $1.25@1.4V in March. 
In October there was a drop of 1idc., 
and the year closed at Yic. Powers & 
Weightman during the year placed on 
the market cinchona alkaloid and mix- 
ture, in postal packages, 5 ounces of al- 
kaloid, or 16 ounces of mixture, at $2 
each, post paid. 

The year 155U was characterized by 
a rapid advance in the early part from 
$3 to $3.40, based on a higher bark 
market, and an active demand, The 
South American and some of the Hast 
Indian barks became poorer in quality. 
Speculation played a part in the ma- 
nipulation of values, but the market 
could not be sustained, and the year 
closed at $2.60. There was consider- 
able agitation for the reimposition of 
a duty, and the manufacturers made an 
appeal to Congress, including in their 
petition, one from a large number of 
wholesale druggists, reciting the sta- 
bility to prices which had prevailed be- 
fore the introduction of the German al- 
kaloid. Nothing came of the effort, as 
the influences against the duty were 
too powerful. It was the “blood tax” 
all over again, and that cry “took” 
with the National Legislature. A large 
increase in the demand for pills was 
noticed, and as the manufacturers pur- 
chased their quinine on a chemical test, 

regardless of the brand, the sale of the 
cheaper foreign makes increased very 
largely. Domestic brands were inva- 
riably used in the dispensing of the al- 
kaloid in powder form, owing to the 
more sightly appearance of the crystals. 


The year 1881 opened with all con- 
ditions favoring a low price through- 
out the entire year. The stock of qui- 
nine in the bark in London was nearly 
three times what it was at the same 
time the year previous, and it in- 
creased steadily, The cultivated bark 
from the East had never been so rich 
in quinine, and new fields of a higher 
percentage bark had been discovered 
in South America Under these cir- 







































cumstances the domestic manufactur- 
ers expected to be called upon to com- 
pete with the lowest cost foreign since 
the duty was removed. The Milan 


factory appeared to hold the key to 
the market, for bulk quinine, from the 
manufacturers’ standpoint, owing to 
its size and facilities, which enabled it 
to produce one-quarter of the world’s 
In the face of these ad- 
speculators for a 
rise were undaunted, and with large 
purchases here and cables to London 
to purchase everything obtainable in 
that market at the prevailing price, for 
American account, the price in six 
but the 
market was too top heavy to be sus- 
tained, and a decline set in which was 
steadily maintained until $1.85 was 
touched in October by domestic, and 
Then speculators 
secured control, basing their operations 
on the low price, and persistently re- 
fusing to recognize the handwriting on 
the wall, which indicated a steadily in- 
creasing supply of rich yielding barks 


consumption. 
verse conditions, 


weeks, was rushed up 6dc., 


$1.55 by German. 


from the East. 


contracts with 


and thus bolster up the market. 


tic and $2.20 for German. 
events of the year were a fire 


| Solidate, 





same duty. 


East during the year. 


ounces, 
makers was given as follows; 


Howard...eceecees 
Whiffen. ccccccccs covcccsesccscccscseces 


B, & 5S. Mannheim........+.. 
Brunswick, ..e..e00+ . 

ZAMBMIEP coccccccccccccscccccccccscce 
F. Koch Oppenheim........sseeee. eccce 
PeUetiMc cccccosccce cccccececccescccese 
Trillardieo 
SCHIMGMADD cccccccceccccesescccccccsece 
Dufour Fratilli (Genoa)........eeeeeeee 


was $800,000. 
tariff discussion, 


controversy between Mr. J. S. Moore 
and Dr. R. Y. Mattison. Mr, Geo. D. 
Rosengarten, then in his 82d year, also 
lent a hand. He said that with a duty 
of 20 per cent. for a number of years, it 
was rarely, if ever, added to the cost of 
making the alkaloid here, and the price 
was, on the average, only 10@15 per 
cent. over that of the foreign article, 
which difference was necessitated by 
the greater cost of the raw material to 
the domestic makers, their higher rate 
of wages, superior plant, and other 
items. All of this was changed by the 
repeal of the duty, said he, the manu- 
facture now being carried on at a loss 
on the present cost of bark in the 
United States, and, beyond a doubt, in 
Europe. He alluded to the fact that 
the abolition of the duty caused the 
South American shippers of bark to 
consign their supplies to London instead 
of New York, as they were afraid the 
American factories would close. This 
added to the cost of the bark to the 
American makers and caused the fail- 
ure of several New York importing 
houses. Then, too, the heavy arrivals 
of these South American barks in Lon- 


don caused a serious dechne in the priee, 


which compelled the domestic makers 
who had purchased bark in London on 
contract to lose 20@30 per cent. Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins asked the Tariff 
Commission for a duty of 10 per cent., 
and the Chas. T. White Company for 
one of 15 per cent. 

In July a combination between the 
bark owners and the quinine producers 
was consummated, more binding than 
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In December a syndicate of bark 
producers was reported to have made 
the foreign quinine 
makers, who were said to have agreed 
to take a certain quantity of barks, 
The 
probable early exhaustion of the Cuprea 

bark supply helped the manipulation, 
| and with these dual influences at work 
| the price advanced to $2.50 for domes- 
The 

in 
| the B, & S, gactory in August, which 
consumed $50,000 worth of bark and 
compelled the cancellation of all of 
their contracts, and rumors that the 
three B. & S. factories intended to con- 


At the meeting of the Western Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, held in Cin- 
cinnati in November, a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that a 1U0 per 
cent. duty should be placed on quinine, 
and that the salts should bear the 
Later in the month, at a 

tariff convention held in New York, the 

Industrial League adopted resolutions 
favoring the restitution of the duty. 
Throughout the entire year the holders 
of bark were firm, in spite of the con- 
ditions which obtained at the beginning 
of the year and the large arrivals from 
new fields in South America and the 
They estimated 
that two years would elapse before the 
East Indies could be depended on for 
large stocks. The demand in 183] in- 
creased 25 per cent. over 188U, and the 
domestic production exceeded 1,000,000 
The production of the other 





Lombard, Milan... ccccccccccccccscess 1,400,000 
The capital stock of the last-named 


The year 1882 was characterized by a 
which brought out 
views from all sides, and resulted in a 


anything that had preceded it, and the 
price advanced from $2 to $2.20. Zim- 
mer’s factory was reported to have 
swapped quinine to the syndicate for 
bark. The increased shipments and the 
manifest tendency of values were, how- 
ever, too much for the operators, and 
the price dropped to $1.55 for German 
and $1.80 for domestic, early in No- 
vember, the year closing at $1.50 for 
German and $1.70 for domestic. The 
combination had proved a failure. 


In the year 1883 the controversy over 


the daily oress. 
memorable 


embraced all of the European manu- 
facturers. It was perfected in June, 
with the avowed purpose of discourag- 


shape, 
“With all alkaloids free, 
combination on quinine, 


more practicable.” 


alkaloids. 
per cent, of quinine. 


$1.65. ‘ne year closed at $1.75. 


Yoc. in January to 75c, in December, 


tirely new dress. 


department, 
$300,000, 


and morphine warehouses. 


known. 


and offered the use 


assets of 12,617,489 francs. The capital 
of 6,000,000 francs had disappeared. 
As to the course of the market, 
there was a decline of about 50 
per cent. in the price from Jan, 1 to 
Dec. 31. Domestic opened at $1.75 and 
closed at 98c. German closed at Y&8C., 
having opened at $1.70. The domestic 
makers forced the price down in the 
autumn, and a small lot of German was 
sold at 80c. They made very little 
alkaloid, however, as the increased 
cultivation of bark at low prices had 
made it incumbent upon them to not 
only increase the use of the other alka- 
loids, but to improve the processes, the 
better to enable them to meet the al- 
tered conditions. 

Interesting statistics of the exports of 
bark from India were published, show- 
ing an increase from 26,992 pounds in 
1875-76 to 641,608 pounds in 1882-83, in 
addition to 350,000 pounds which the 
Bengal Government used in the latter. 
period. The Java crop increased from 
200,000 pounds in 1878 to 904,970 
pounds in 1882. Ceylon began to export 
in 1869. The increase was from 28 
ounces to 6,925,595 pounds in 1882-83, 
and for the season of 1883-84 the esti- 
mates were 11,500,000 pounds. The ship- 
ments had already largely outstripped 
the estimates for the past few years, all 
of which shows that the operators had 
been kicking against pricks that they 
knew not of, in their many endeavors 
to bolster up prices wherever they 
thought the price of the alkaloid lower 
than the bark situation warranted. In 



















































































the effect of the removal of the duty on 
the domestic industry was kept up in 
This year was @ 
one on account of the 
formation of a quinine syndicate that 


ing speculation and distributing the al- 
kaioid through new channels. Mr. Alex- 
ander Boehringer of Milan arrived here 
in that month, which confirmed the re- 
ports that had been in circulation. The 
makers had become discouraged at the 
outlook, the price of foreign brands in 
America for several months having been 
below the European market, and they 
had become tired of using this market 
for a dumping ground. With the forma- 
tion of the syndicate some one evoived 
an idea which, when it assumed detinite 
looked something like this: 
and with a 
the pian ot 
manufacturing quinine in the districts 
where the bark is grown has been made 
A factory in the 
United States of Columbia shipped to 
New York two cases weighing 4,50U 
ounces, in October, which later turned 
out to be of a dark reddish color, not 
dissimilar to the uncrystaliized extract 
of the bark which was obtained in the 
initial processes in manutacture of its 
This lot contained about 1U 


The Treasury Department decided 
that cinchonidia was free, in spite ol 
the plain wording of several paragraphs 
of the act of 1883. The intent of Con- 
gress was taken into consideration, The 
year closed with all of the manufactur- 
ers in the combination, and it was un- 
derstood that they would buy all lots 
of foreign that were obtainable up to 
Cin- 
chonidia dropped during the year from 


Early in the year 1534 Stallman & 
Fulton became agents for Zimmer’s 
brand, which was put out in an en- 
On Feb. 28 occurred 
the tire in Powers & Weightman’s fac- 
tory, which started in the bark grinding 
The damage amounted to 
and affected the quinine 
factory, the bark mill and the opium 
Mr, Alex- 
ander Boehringer had just arrived from 
Europe, and been taken off on a tug in 
the lower bay, by his friends, so that 
his presence here might not be generally 
He went direct to Philadelphia 
of the Milan 
factory to Powers & Weightman, pend- 
ing the rebuilding of the works. His 
offer was accepted, and in March Dr. 
John F. Weightman sailed for Europe 
to perfect arangements for placing 
goods on the market as soon as possible. 
In the summer the Milan factory failed, 
with liabilities of 18,086,043 francs, and 
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order to help out the planters, the Cey- 
lon Observer proposed that efforts be 
made to introduce quinine into China 
as a substitute for opium and for con- 
sumption by horses and cattle. 

During 1885, the market continued its 
downward course, owing to an ever 
increasing supply of bark. Domestic 
opened at 98c. and closed at 738c., while 
German started at Y38c. and closed at 
70c. Cinchonidia began at 33c, and 
closed at 14c., owing to an ever-increas- 
ing stock and the low price for quinine. 
In October 260,000 ounces were sold 
here at 1014@12c. on speculation, Veter- 
inary surgeons commenced to use it in 
horse epidemics. 

In February Mr, J. Hasslacher in a 
circular called attention to the growing 
prominence of the Amsterdam bark 
market, and the very valuable barks 
from Java that were sold there, The 
market was disturbed by the presence 
of a considerable quantity of stock from 
the Milan factory, which was held by 
banks. In April the New York Quinine 
& Chemical Works placed their brand 
on the market, they having purchased 
the C. T. White Company’s property in 
Brooklyn in December, 1884. They 
commenced business with Alexander 
Boehringer and a corps of assistants 
from the defunct Milan factory. The 
lowest price on record was touched in 
July, when 68c. was accepted for 100 
oz. cans. The German brands were 
fighting for the privilege of being rec- 
ognized as selling at 5c. below the price 
of P, & W.’s, but the latter were un- 
willing to recognize this difference. It 
was hinted that some of the domestic 
makers found it cheaper to bottle for- 
eign quinine than manufacture. Anti- 
pyrene was placed on this market dur- 
ing the summer, Predictions of dollar 
quinine before the end of the year were 
freely indulged in, owing to temporary 
advances in the price of bark. and a 
rapid decline in bark stocks at the 
source of supply. 

The year 1886 witnessed a decline 
of 2Uc., from 7c. to 538c. Amsterdam 
loomed up as a bark market, the Neth- 
erland Minister of the Colonies having 
been memorialized to establish an auc- 
tion every six weeks, or eight a year. 
The planters, however, appeared to fa- 
vor London, on account of the high 
prices obtained and the quick settle- 
ments. The director of the Java cin- 
chona plantations predicted that the 
exports of bark from Ceylon in 1886 
would be less than in 1885. He was 
ridiculed by the wiseacres, He also 
predicted an increase in the shipments 
from Java and South India. A domes- 
tic manufacturer declared that a year 
hence there would be no foreign qui- 
nine in this market. Mr. C. T. White, 
in an interview, said that he had ceased 
to manufacture quinine in 1583, when 
the new process was introduced. Once, 
said he, 2 per cent. was a high grade 
bark, and 1@11% per cent. was the aver- 
age yield of quinine, but 3@4 per cent. 
Was now the average from the culti- 
vated barks. The new process reduced 
the time and expense of extracting the 
alkaloid, by improved apparatus and a 
better solvent, 

Dr. Cresswell Hewett in September 
created some excitement in London and 
elsewhere by claiming to have discov- 
ered artificial quinine, to cost 1d. per 


ounce. Mr. Howard soon exposed the 
fraud. 


Hewett made a sale presumably for 
the purpose of proving his claim, to in- 
terest capital, and an investigation re- 
vealed the fact that he had purchased 
and supplied the genuine article, mixed 
with other impurities and foreign mat- 


ter usually found in sulphate of qui- 
nine. 


Prof. Fisher of Munich obtained from 
tar a special ‘“‘carbore” in the form of 
a white crystalline powder, possessing 
all of the therapeutic properties of qui- 
nine, 

In June the price touched50c, The bark 
shipments fell off early in the year, but 
largely increased in the summer, the 
receipts in London showing an admix- 
ture of roots, which was taken as an 
indication that the planter desired to 
substitute tea and coffee for cinchona. 
Cinchonidia dropped from l4c. to &c., 
owing to a large increase in the supply 
and a decrease in the demand. The 
yield from the Ceylon barks was five 
times the consumption. An exception- 
al sale was reported of 20,000 ounces at 
4c. per ounce, 

Early in 1887 the Ceylon planters 
proposed a bark syndicate. With qui- 
nine at 3d. per unit and shipments the 
past two seasons excessive, they had 
tired of kicking against the pricks. 
Cinchona extract was shipped from 
Java to Amsterdam. The Amsterdam 
works were sold at £8,500 in the spring 
and reorganized in the summer at a 

capitalization of £21,000. The year was 
characterized by considerable specula- 
tion. The opening price was 53c, Bears 
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depressed the market to 4fc., when a 


boom set in, based on an increase in the 
consumption of 20 per cent. over the | 


previous year. American makers had 
for several months bid up the price of 


bark at the London auctions, and se- | 


cured about all that was offered. But 
when they stopped buying, the price 
declined, and the German makers se- 
cured cheaper bark. The importations 
began to increase and the domestic pro- 
duction to grow, hence the strain was 
too great for the speculators, who in 
March began to unload. Cierks, truck- 
men, etc., all commenced to unload, and 
the price tumbled. In August second 
hands sold foreign at 38c. In Novem- 
ber the stock ‘here was estimated at 
700,000 ounces, abroad at 1,000,- 
OOO ounces, with the bark repre- 
senting 3,740,000 ounces of quinine, 
enough for a consumption of elev- 
en months. Toward the end of 
the year people began to talk of a 
combination. Keasby & Mattison is- 
sued a circular, in which they stated 
that quinine could, and would, be sold 
at 25c. at a profit, and that Java barks 
would make this possible. Cinchonidia 
dropped to 2lc. as the demand de- 
creased, while the inquiry for quinine 
increased. Just as the year closed 
there was a report in circulation that 
the coffee syndicate had taken hold of 
quinine. Bark had advanced 100 per 
cent. in one month. 


The year 1888 marked a continuation 
of the decline which had been going on 
for several years. Speculation had en- 
couraged production far beyond the 
possible requirements of consumers, 
hence the stock of quinine here was 
about 1,000,000 ounces above the wants 
of consumers. The bark shipments 
continued to increase, especially from 
Java, while those from Ceylon gave 
promise of an early failure, as the 
planters had decided to put in no new 
plants and were turning their attention 
to the cultivation of tea and coffee. 
Reports were put in circulation § that 
Java would flood the market this year 
and the following year with high test 
bark, but a thorough investigation 
failed to substantiate this report. The 
coffee syndicate above alluded to failed 
to accomplish its object, as the condi- 
tions were too many for it. The open- 
ing price for the year was 4c. for 
American and 44c. for German. By 
July 1 American -had reached 43c, and 
German 382c. The year closed with 
American at 40c .and German at 30c. 
During the year the value of quinine 
in the bark in London declined from 
24d. to 144., or 22 per cent., and the 
price of German quinine in bulk from 
second hands to Is, 9d. to 1s. 314d., or 
26 per cent. 


The year 1889 opened with reports 
of the formation of a combination of 
the manufacturers. Altogether about 
five meetings were held, but nothing 
came of it at that time, owing to the 
jealousy that existed between two of 
the leading concerns. The market was 
chiracterized by considerable specula- 
tion during the year, and the foreign 
article continued to be dumped on these 
shores in ever increasing quantities. 

The imports for four years had ex- 
ceeded the consumption by several 
hundred thousand ounces annually. A 
sale of 100,000 ounces of American 
quinine from second hands was made in 
February at 27@28c. The consumption 
of quinine continued on the increase, 
in spite of the presence of the febri- 
fuges which had commenced to gain 
prominence. The market had become 
so demoralized that German brands in 
March were sold at 25c., with offers 
to sell as far ahead as September at 
this price. The latter part of June there 
was a sale of 200,000 ounces at 21@ 
23sec. This marked the turning point, 
and the market showed some improve- 
ment, assisted by a little London specu- 
lation. The July London bark auction 
was the largest in many months, but 
the bark market was top heavy, and 
the price paid was the same as at the 
previous sale. There was an improve- 
ment at the August sale, the advance 
having been about 20 per cent., equal 
to 5 cents per ounce on quinine. There 
was a large business transacted, and 
an advance of about 30 per cent. in 
the price of quinine. In October 30 
cents was once more quoted by second 
hands, a price that was a year before 
considered low, the market in the 
meantime having been as low as 2le. 
Baron Von Rosenberg, a large cinchona 
planter in India, proposed to form a 
syndicate of Ceylon planters. The plan 
was to receive, press and store bark 
at Colombo until shipment; to make ad- 
vances to growers of 50 per cent. of the 
Colombo value on ascertained analysis, 
storage charges to be free four months, 
after which the rent would be moderate 
until the date of shipment. Interest 


was to be at the rate of 8 per cent. | 
During the year a controversy was | 
waged in and out of the trade press as 
to the cost of making quinine. It was 
stated that, with two or three excep- 
tions, all the makers had been losing 
money for a year and a half. One 
authority stated that much depended 
on good management and the location 
of the factory. He said the cost was 
in excess of the then market price, and 
gave the following example to show the 
cost at that time: With the price of 





bark in London at 14d. per unit, 
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the bark testing 3 per cent. quinine at 
48 ounces per hundredweight, the cost 
of quinine on the docks in London in 
bark would be 18.7 cents per ounce; 
add to.this the cost of bringing the 
bark from London, which was lIc., 
would make the cost of quinine per 
ounce delivered in New York 29.7 cents. 
During the year cinchonidia was sold 
at 2c. per ounce, an article that at one 
time had been sold at $1.10 per ounce. 
The Ceylon barks had yielded larger 
quantities than those from South 
America, hence with a declining mar- 
ket for quinine the value of cinchonidia 
was bound to decrease. The year 1890 
opened with quite a boom. American | 
was quoted at 35c. and German at 29c. 
The influenza swept the entire country 
and created such a demand for quinine 
that the surplus here was entirely 
wiped out, leaving the trade to depend 
on the stocks of manufacturers and 
the surplus abroad, The market was 
stronger than it had been in three or 
four years. The boom was of short 
duration, however, as dealers pur- 
chased heavily in Europe and imported 
large quantities, 1,000,000 ounces in the 
first three months, which broke the 
price to 3lec. for American and 2Sc, for 
German. With a weak bark market 
the good effects produced by la grippe 
were soon counteracted, and the influ- 
ence was felt on the alkaloid. Ger- 
man had dropped to 25%4c. by July 1. 
In the month of December large sales 
were made at 22@25l4c., the year clos- 
ing at 2c. for American and 24c. for 
German, An attempt was made to 
form a combination to regulate prices 
and production, and several] meetings 
were held in Paris and London, but 
nothing came of it, as the maker of the 
Brunswick brand refused to become 
a party to any such arrangement, he 
maintaining that the price of bark was 
bound to decline steadily. As if to 
bear out his contention the price of 
quinine in the bark at the London sales 
declined about 30 per cent. in the first 
six months of 1891. As indicating the 
rise and threatened fall of Ceylon as a 
producer of bark, the following table is 
instructive: 
SHIPMENTS OF 


BARK FROM CEYLON, 


Year. Pounds. | Year. Pounds. 
ere 2, UBL MOBI IBRS .ccceces 14,838,402 
Re 1,329,454] 1887 ......... 11,996,030 


GME ED a0 0.0 00.602 14,251,120 
i 671| 1889 . 0,317,211 
8,040, 144 






023, 190) 1800 
nee Saas 14,007, 142 
During the year 181 the price de- 
clined to 24c. for American and 17%e. 
for German. Artificial quinine was dis- 
covered by Grimaux and Arnaud in 
Paris from cuprenie. This discovery 
came five years too late, as cuprea bark, 
as a member of the materia medica, 
was practically dead. With the season 
which commenced July 1 Java com- 
menced taking precedence over Ceylon 
in the export of bark. In the year 
which closed June 380 Ceylon had ex- 
ported 6,900,000 pounds, against 6,000,- 
O00 pounds from Java, but the latter 
was ahead of the former on account 
of the richer yield of the Java bark. 
The Java planters put forth the most 
fantastic proposition, perhaps, that ever 
emanated from any body of men in- 
terested in the quinine or bark indusiry. 
They proposed that the bark should be 
sold only to the quinine makers of Eu- 
rope, the latter to turn over to a Eu- 
ropean syndicate, representing the 
planters, all of the sulphate of quinine, 
leaving the by-product for the makers 
to sell; this quinine syndicate was to 
have an agent in every country in the 
world, he to control provincial agents, 
who, where the law allowed, were to sell 
quinine and its preparations direct to 
the public, and where the law did not 
permit retailers were to be used as mid- 
dle men. The profits from these sales 
were to be divided among the planters 
in the ratio of the quinine value of their 
bark. On rumors of a European com- 
bination of the quinine makers, there 
were heavy transactions here the last 
week of the year on a larger scale than 
at any time in the entire year. 
Apparentiy the Java planters did not 
tire trying to improve their position, as 
they formed a syndicate early in 1892, to 
which 500,000 florins was contributed 
which was to be used to bolster up the 
bark market at the auctions. They 


succeeded in bidding up the price, but 
it appears that the higher bark went 





the lower quinine went, as there seemed 
to be no prospect of a combination of 
the manufacturers being formed. 
Furthermore, the Baring failure had 
compelled the throwing on the market 
of a large lot, which had a depressing 
effect. Holders of stock, however, lived 
on hope until the middle of March, 
when they gave up and were sellers at 
1Xc. for German, but buyers would not 
The market had reached 
Y1ie. the latter part of January. Mr. 
Anton Kessler of Java at this time 
prophesied that Java bark, which was 
then yielding 4+ to 4% per cent. of 
quinine, would double some years hence, 
owing to the efforts of the planters to 
cultivate high-class bark. 

Perhaps the feature of the year was 
the organization in London of two com- 
panies to control the world’s output of 
cinchona bark. The first was called the 
Trading Founders, Limited, to obtain 
offers, to hold goods for six months after 
receipt, from all cinchona plantersin the 
world of the entire quantity of bark al- 
ready taken off the trees or still on the 
wood, fora oeriod of three years. The 
other was the Cinchona Association, 
Limited, to acquire and work the rights 
secured by the Trading Founders, 
Limited, for the benefit of cinchona 
planters and dealers. Early in August 
the price of German had reached l6ic., 
quoted at 20c. 


pay over 17c. 


while American was ( 
The year closed much stronger, with 
for German, and te 


Wie. quoted 
stocks well concentrated. 

The year 18%) was characterized by 
the formation of a combination of the 
manufacturers throughout the world. 
The first intimation that the trade had 
of such an agreement was an advance 
in the price March 18 to 20c. for Ger- 
man and N. Y. Q. and 22c. for P. & Ww. 
and R. & S., with a refusal to sell to any 
but regular dealers and consumers, and 
to these not beyond sixty days’ requlre- 
ments on contracts. The manufactul- 
ers determined to pursue such a course 
as would ultimately place this alkaloid 
outside of the pale of speculative opera- 
tions. They hoped in time to see all 
of the outside lots absorbed by con- 
sumers, and when that time was 
reached they would be absolute masters 
of the situation. The formation of this 
combination was soon felt in the bark 
market, as they practically fixed the 
prices they would pay for bark by not 
bidding against each other. The “out- 
side’ market was steady at 19% cents 
when the combination was formed, but 
it weakened gradually, owing to the 
financial disturbance, which had com- 
menced to be felt. There was a recov- 
ery to 19% cents in September, as the 
financial atmosphere had cleared some- 
what, but nothing of any consequence 


transpired until Dee, 18, when manu- 
facturers advanced their prices 2% 


cents on German and N. Y. Q., and 3 
cents on P. & W. and R. & S., the year 
closing with the market firm, outside 
holders quoting 22@22'% cents, 

The latter part of January, 1894, an- 
other advance was recorded of 2% cents, 
making the price, according to brand, 
25@27% cents. Second hands raised 
their limits to 25% cents, and later to 
23%,@244. The market dragged along 
throughout the year, and a number of 


lots of very old were sold as low as 22 
cents cash. Early in the year 18 


manufacturers, with a view possibly of 
preventing American dealers from buy- 
ing in London, advanced the European 
price to 28 cents, without making any 
change here. In July of that year 
there was another proposition to form a 
combination of Java planters, The plan 
was for the manufacturers to buy bark 
for five years and pay 6 Dutch cents per 
unit per half kilo of bark, and allow the 
planters one-half of the profits on all 
sales of sulphate of quinine above 24 
florins per kilo, which was equal to 
about 28 cents per ounce. The planters 
were required to agree not to supply 
more than one-half of 235,000 kilos of 
quinine in the bark, which was the es- 
timated annual consumption of the 
world. Nothing came of this scheme 
however. In September there was a big 
speculation in London, and lots were 
exported from here to that market, as 
there was a small margin of profit at a 
cost to the exporter of 241% cents net 
cash. There was considerable talk of a 
factory being established in Java, and 
a new factory in London created a 
small stir. On the 18th of December 
manufacturers again advanced their 
prices from 25 to 28 cents for German 
and N. Y. Q., and from 27% to 30 cents 
for P. & W. and R. & S. Second hands 
followed suit, and quoted within a cent 
to a cent and a half of manufacturers’ 
prices. The year just closed witnessed 
a complete collapse of the market, in 
spite of which the agreement between 
the manufacturers remained unbroken. 
While Ceylon had become of little or no 
account as a producer of bark, the ex- 








‘to brand, 
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ports from Java had increased enor- 
mously, and manufacturers found that 
they could not take all that was offered. 
They therefore allowed the market to 
take its course, with the resuit that the 
lowest price on record was reached dur- 
ing the year. European competition 
was threatened, and with a promise of 
the early operation of the Java factory, 
they determined to reduce the price ol! 
the alkaloid as a measure of self-pro- 
tection. As indicating the view of the 
situation which was held by dealers, 
large sales were made at 25 cents in 
July from second hands, The first offi- 
cial drop was announced Aug. 17. It 
amounted to 3 cénts, which brougnt the 
price down to 25@27 cents, according 
A week later there was a 
further drop of 3 cents, and on Nov. 2 
the price was still further reduced, this 
time 4 cents, making it 18@20 cents. 
Second-hand holders were completely 
demoralized at each successive drop, 
but they followed the market in its 
downward course. There are several 
holders of quinine who purchased large 
quantities of it on speculation at prices 
ranging from $1.50 down to about 30 
cents, and many of them still hold their 
stocks, in the hope that some day or 
other conditions will improve to such an 
extent that they may be able to dispose 
of them, if not at a profit, at a smaller 
loss than they would be compelled to 
submit to if they sold at the price at 
the close of the year. 


~ 


: The Story of Opinm. 

Opium has always been a speculative 
article, hence the law of supply and de- 
mand has not always been operative. 
The fluctuations in the price have, there- 
fore, often been the result of manipula- 
tion, but invariably this has been based 
on favorable conditions. In the past 
25 years at least two speculative move- 
ments stand out in bold relief. We refer 
to the attempt in the year 1S8S0 to con- 
trol the markets of the world, which 
emanated from this city, and which 
proved a disastrous failure to the 
manipulators, and to the movement in 
the winter of 184, when the Wilson 
Tariff bill was under discussion, when 
there appeared to be some liklihood of 
a duty of $1 per pound being placed on 
the drug. In 1868S sales were made at 
S22 per Ib. in currency, equal to $14.50 
in bond, with a duty of $2.50. In 1869 
$12.50 gold in bond was paid; in 1870, 
$8.5714; in 1871, as high as $6.371%4, 
but when the first copy of The 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter was is- 
sued, Oct. 18, 1871, opium was selling 
in bond at $3.95 per pound in gold. 
Shortly after that one of the 
speculations with which the history of 
opium is so replete, commenced, and by 
March, 1872, the bond gold price had 
been forced up to $5. The market price 
reached $5.75 in bond by March, 1873, 
under speculative manipulation, the 
bulls and the bears having had control 
at times, and, in spite of a crop of 
5,000 baskets in 1IS71-1S72 

In the early part of 1872, certain ex- 
periments were made in California, 
looking to the cultivation of the poppy, 
and they proved successful beyond the 
expectations of the promotors. Later 
on the = cultivation was practically 
abandoned, as conditions appear to have 
changed, 

Shortly after the highest figure re- 
corded above, the price commenced to 
Sag as soon as the speculative support 
was removed, and in two weeks reached 
30 gold in bond. Early in June the 
market reacted to $5.25, and by the 
middle of the month was up to $9.75, 
on news from Turkey of a favorable 
character to holders. In a few days 
$4.12144@6.25 was reached, and here the 
market remained until near the end of 
ISi3, when $5.75@6 gold in bond was 
touched. The market began to sag off 
early in 1874, but soon recovered to 
v.40. The middle of April the market 
rapidly advanced to $6.50 on report of 
&@ 1,00U-case crop, and on continued news 
vf an unfavorable character, $8.1244@ 
8.25 gold in bond was reached the mid- 
dle of June. In a few weeks there was 
the usual weakness which follows a 
rapid advance, and the price dropped 
from $8 to $7.25 the middle of July. 
From this to the end of the year the 
fluctuations were between $7.50 and 
$6.75. The highest price was reached 
Aug. 1, after which there was a steady 













decline to $6.75, then a recovery to 
94.00 Oct. 1, which price held with 


slight and unimportant fluctuations un- 


til the end of 1874, when $6.87% was 
touched, FEST wa 


The year 1875 the price showed a 
very decided downward tendency, 
which set in very strongly in June, as 
soon as reports of a large crop had 
been received. The year opened at 
$6.75 gold, in bond, which proved to 
be the highest point during 1875. There 
was a gradual decline to $6, the latter 
part of February, a recovery to $6.50 
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monopoly in Turkey was spoken of, but 
nothing came of it. 

The year 1893 was rather severe on 
the holders of gum, especially during 
the summer months, owing to the 
financial depression. The market price 
dropped to $1.75 by February, but a 
speculation set in, on reports of frost 
in Turkey and an estimate of 2,200 
cases for the coming crop, on account 
of the autumn sowings having been be- 
low the average. The latter part of 
March the price was advanced very 
suddenly fom $2.071%4 to $2.90, some 
holders asking up to $3.25, but buyers 
held aloof. The natives in Turkey, how- 
ever, held the price up by buying there, 
but tight money in Wall street caused 
our holders to offer their stocks. Buyers 
did not respond, and the price declined 
steadily to $2.20 the latter part ot 
August, but there was a recovery al- 
most at once, in keeping with foreign 
values, and the market advanced stead- 
ily on reports of a very small crop, say 
2,800 cases, to $2.70 the last week in 
September. After that it declined 
gradually to $2.05 early in December, 
but recovered to $2.20 at the close. The 
crop was 2,850 cases. 

The year 1894 was one of the most 
memorable in the history of this drug. 
As soon as Congress assembled, in De- 
vember, 1893, efforts were made very 
quietly to induce the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to restore the duty of $1 per 
pound on opium in the new tariff bill 
they had determined to prepare. Un- 
der this influence the price advanced 
to $2.35 the latter part of January, then 
spurted suddenly to $2.65 in one week, 
when the bill was reported to the 
House, in which provision had been 
made for $1 per pound duty. There was 
considerable excitement, and the price 
was rushed up to $3 early in February. 
and this was bid and refused for 200 
cases, $3.25 having been demanded. 
Large sales were made, however. Dur- 
ing the first three months of the year 
more opium was imported than during 
all of 1893. As the debate on the tariff 
bill progressed, it began to appear as if 
the Senate would not accept the House 
bill, and the price commenced to decline 
early in March, influenced, to some ex- 
tent, by the prospect of a large crop, so 
that by the latter part of April $2.20 
was reached. The Drug Trade Sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation memoralized the 
Senate against the reimposition of the 
duty, and in May the Senate bill ap- 
peared with opium free of duty. The 
price dropped to $1.85 by the middle 
of June, then spurted to $2.171%. on the 
receipt of unfavorable news from the 
interior of Turkey regarding the crop. 
It dropped off to $1.90 in July, then 
spurted to $2.20 in August, but the de- 
mand fell off, and $1.85 was reached in 
September. Damage to the autumn 
sowings caused a reaction to $2.10 in 
October, and up to $2.35 early in No- 
vember. The latter part of the month 
$2.20 was touched, and in December 
$2.40, the year closing at $2.35. The 
imports in 1894 were 723.522 pounds, 
the largest in 10 or 12 years. 

The year 1895 opened with conditions 
favoring lower prices. The stock was 
large, and the weather in Turkey so 
balmy that sunshades were everywhere 
in evidence. Furthermore, a large crop 
was promised. Early in February 
$2.121%4 was reached, but reports of 
black frost caused a temporary spurt 
to $2.20; then the price sagged off to 
$1.85 in April, but recovered to $1.95 
then down to $1.67¥% at the close. June 8 
$1.60 was touched, and buyers held off, 
expecting to purchase at $1.50, but it 
did not reach this point, as Smyrna 
merchants had made a large amount of 
money on ‘wool and mohair and could 
afford to carry opium. Early in Octo- 
ber $1.70 was quoted, and the year 
closed at $1.90. The arrivals of gum 
in Smyrna were double what they had 
‘been the year previous. The incident 
of the Adelphi Couppa will be readily 
recalled. In March 400 cases of opium 
were reported to have been placed in 
this steamer to be shipped to London. 
It was insured for £20,000, but rumors 
of fraud to obtain the insurance had 
preceded the steamer’s arrival in Lon- 
don, so that when she arrived in the 
Thames her consignees deemed it ad- 
visable to settle with the purchasers 
of the gum, rather than permit her to 
discharge. She returned to Smyrna, 
reaching there in May. An examina- 
tion revealed the fact that the gum 
had never been shipped, having been 
merely transferred from one warehouse 
to another, and that the cases con- 
tained rubbish. The operator who had 
planned the fraud was arrested. The 
closing year of the period under re- 
view was not a very exciting one. The 
opening price was at $2, and by the 
latter port of March the market had 
declined to $1.90. On _ reports of 
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favorable weather for the spring sowing 
there was a slight recovery to $2.07%4 
early in May on estimates of a 4,000- 
case crop, but by July 1 the market 
had sagged to $1.95. Then came re- 
ports of a 3,300-case crop, which car- 
ried the price up to $2.40 early in 
August, from which there was a grad- 
ual decline to $2.1214 the latter part of 
October, owing to a lack of speculation 
and the attitude of consumers, who had 
been pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy 
for several months. There was a 
slight recovery after this, and the year 
closed at $2.20. During the summer 
some lots of low-test opium were im- 
ported from Smyrna by way of Lon- 
don. They were detained at the New 
York Custom House and submitted to 
a rigid examination, with the result 
that those cases that were found to 
be below the test required by law were 
refused admittance. They were sub- 
sequently returned to London. The 
amount was not large, however. 


——_ +o —_———_ 


Interesting Features of the Alcohol 
Market. 


Up to within the last few years the 
alcohol industry had not been run on 
the same principles as business men 
usually apply to other manufacturing 
interests, for the reason that the dis- 
tillers of alcohol were primarily feed- 
ers of cattle. The alcohol business be- 
ing therefore incidental to the fatter- 
ing of beeves for the market, the early 
distillers made their profit on the cat- 
tle, hence the alcohol market was at 
times very unstable, and year after 
year there was of necessity a large over- 
production. Although the consumption 
of spirits and alcohol increased largely 
year by year, the time came when the 
distillers could not altogether ignore 
the conditions that existed in the al- 
cohol] market, especially when they 
found themselves making smaller prof- 
its on their cattle. Efforts were made 
from time to time to bring about some 
working arrangement among them, but 
nothing was really accomplished until 
the Western Fxport Association was or- 
ganized in 1882. As far back as 1878. 
however, and even a little before that. 
the export trade in alcohol had begun 
to be of some assistance to the disttl- 
lers. Tn the year 1878 the export from 
New York was about 107,586 barrels. 
Germany. France, Italy, Malta, etc., 
were the principal buyers. Jn 1879 the 
exports had amounted to 153.476 bar- 
rele and 1,882 puncheons. In_ 1886. 
182 496 barrels and 1.832 nuncheons. In 
1881 they had declined to 122.988 barrels 
and 626 puncheons. An advance in the 
price of corn in 1881, which had made 
the cost of alcohol 50c. per gallon in 
bond, was the cause of the large de- 
crease in the exports, inasmuch as the 
distillers could not meet the foreign 
cost, which was 40c., hence steps were 
immediately taken to regain the ground 
lost in foreign markets, and the result 
was the birth of the Western Exnort 
Association. This included all distillers 
north of the Ohio River, as far west as 
California, with the exception of three 
small houses in Ohio. The association 
had for its object the limiting of produc- 
tion of spirits to balance the supply 
and demand, and a combination of 
home and export prices that would en- 
able them to make up in the home mar- 
ket what they were compelled to lose In 
the foreign markets in order to place 
their surplus product. With the highest 
nriced corn in several vears, the loss on 
the export trade to the distillers was 
25 to 20 per cent. The market became 
demoralized after a time, owing to an 
agitation that was started to reduce the 
internal revenue tax. The association 
was dissolved by limitation May 1, 
1882, and for a time it looked as if the 
acrsement would not be renewed. 

The distillers had been working on 
one-half of their capacity, and the as- 
sociation had paid those of its members 
who manufactured for export a bonus 
of 7c. to 20c. per gallon. In the minds 
of some, conditions did not appear to 
warrant a renewal on this basis, but 
before the time came for renewing dis- 
tilling operations in the autumn, the 
association was reorganized to date 
from Sept. 1. The agreement was to 
curtail production 40 per cent. of the 
capacity of the distilleries. Figures 
showed that the average cost during the 
distilling season of 1881 and 1882, basea 
on fluctuations in the price of corn, had 
been 40c., while, with a large potato 
crop in Germany, distillers had been 
obliged to export at as low as 31¥4c, Ac- 
cording to the new deal they were not 
to pay bonuses to distillers for goods ex- 
ported, consequently there would be no 
such difference between the home and 
export prices as had existed the year be- 
fore. The export trade naturally suf- 
fered. In the year 1882 it had amounted 


to 63,017 barrels, 13,000 barrels of which 
was reimported., 

Dealers in alcohol for home consump- 
tion had not been pleased with the ar- 
rangement. Being the natural distribu- 
ters, they were compelled to buy at an 
arbitrary price, fixed by a combination 
in which they had no voice, and to sell 
upon margins so close as to leave them 
little or no profit. As the price for 
bonded alcohol declined, that for home 
consumption had advanced; thus, in 
point of fact, obliging duty paid dealers 
to support the export trade. This state 
of affairs led to the adoption of a course 
on the part of some of them which they 
hoped would defeat the plans of the 
combination. During the early months 
of 1882 they exported in bond several 
thousand barrels to nearby points, and 
subsequently reimported them. The in- 
tention was to export a large quantity, 
which would force up the home market 
by reducing the stock in bond, and thus 
enable these operators to realize a 
handsome profit when they came to of- 
fer the relmported goods, for, instead 
of paying $2.22, or thereabouts, for free 
alcohol, they purchased at Peoria for 
about 3114c. in bond, delivered in New 
York, shipped to short points, and re- 
turned at a freight cost not far from 
4c., which added to the reimport duty 
of $1.70, would lay it down here, a'l 
expenses included, inside of $2.10, but 
they appeared to have signally failed in 
their undertaking, and were compelled. 
for want of a market for duty-paid 
goods, to sell almost all of it in bond. 

Conditions this year appear to have 
been the reverse of what they were the 
preceeding years. There was a large 
potato crop in Europe in 1883, and the 
export trade suffered severely. Many of 
the Western distillers had not been 
pleased with the prices they had been 
paid by the New York exporters, hence 
they determined to consign gonds direct 
to Europe. The result was disastrous 
to them, and the price for export con- 
tinued to decline. There was little im- 
provement in 1884, but early in 1885 the 
demand improved somewhat, in spite 
of the large stocks abroad, as France 
and Italy were large buyers. The ex- 
port price was 26c., while the home 
price was maintained at 42c. in bond. 
The year before the big demand had 
been from Germany and the Argentine 
Republic. The price of corn ruled high 
later in the year, and, with a big Ger- 
man and Russian production, the export 
trade was seriously crippled. 

In August there was sharp compet!- 
tion among distillers, owing to a failure 
to renew the agreement. It was pro- 
nosed by some of the large dis- 
tillers to incorporate, under the laws 
of Tilinois, a company known as_ the 
American Spirit Company, capitalized 
at $100.000, each distiller to take stock 
in proportion to his capacity. Under 
the old arrangement, without any in- 
corporation, it had been found prac- 
tically impossible to enforce by legal 
means the terms of the agreement 
against any distiller who might have 
been detected in violating them. The 
new idea did not meet with favor, how- 
ever, and the Western Export Associa- 
tion was reorganized the last week in 
October, each member to run 40 per 
cent. of his capacity, the association to 
pay those distillers which closed 12c. 
per bushel of their capacity. In spite 
of these precautions, however, overpro- 
duction resulted, and in April, 1886, the 
producing capacity had been reduced to 
28 per cent. During this month there 
was a meeting in Chicago, at which 
were present seventy-one distillers out 
of ninety-one composing the assocla- 
tion, at which they expelled one distil- 
ler, who violated every one of the ob- 
ligations imposed on him. At this 
meeting a scheme of incorporation was 
approved, the capital stock to be $200,- 
000. The new arrangement went into 
effect June 10, 1886. It was decided to 
reduce the total capacity of the distil- 
lers from 110,000 bushels per day to 
85,000 bushels, and allow the production 
of 36 per cent. upon this capacity. This 
meant a daily product of 150,000 gallons 
of spirits. The capacity was to be ap- 
portioned among the houses that were 
then running, by the board of man- 
agers, who were also to fix the amount 
of the assessments to be levied against 
each running house to pay the closed 
houses, the running houses to be or- 
ganized into a stock company to guar- 
antee the payment of assessments 
against these houses for a period of 
three months at a time. By this ar- 
rangement the closed houses were as- 
sured that the assessments for a given 
period would be paid, whether the pool 
broke up or not. Heretofore they had 
had no remedy against the running 
houses when the pool disbanded, and 
this had led to endless dissatisfaction. 

Some difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining the consent of all distillers to 
participate in the new arrangement. 


Five of them resolutely refused to give 
in their adhesion, but before the season 
opened in September all had become @ 
party to it, and the capital had been 
fixed at $250,000. The running capacity 
was fixed at 28 per cent. As the sea- 
son advanced the export trade became 
so unprofitable that it was determined 
not to make any alcohol for export 
after May 1, 1887. ‘The export pre- 
miums and the differential duties in 
foreign countries had become so oner- 
ous that the distillers saw no profit in 
the business. The distillers apparently 
had not dwelt together in harmony, as 
there was an open rupture in May, 
which caused a drop of 7c. per gallon 
in two weeks, and the pool was practi- 
cally suspended. In July the price 
declined from $2.20 to $2.03, and the 
trade became -choroughly demoralized. 
At this time those Interested began to 
talk of forming a trust on the lines of 
aggregations of capital in other indus- 
tries during the year. A case at this 
time excited considerable interest; it 
was that of a distillery in the State of 
Towa which had been prevented by the 
State from exporting its goods to other 
States, the authorities claiming, under 
the State law which prohibited the 
manufacture and sale of distilled and 
malt liquor, they could prevent it doing 
business outside the confines of the 
State. In the litigation which fol- 
lowed the State was not sustained, un- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States, which allowed freedom of trade 
between the States. 


For six months or more negotiations 
Iccking to the formation of a Trust had 
been quietly going on, but had not 
reached a state of perfection, as five of 
the largest distillers refused to become 
a part of it. Early in 1888, however, 
it annears to have become an accom- 
vlished fact. as the price in February 
was advanced 1Nc. per gallon from $2. 

Having practically secured control of 
the business the Trust, which had be- 
come known as the Distillers’ and Cat- 
tle Feeders’ Trust, began to revolution- 
ize the distribution of alcohol and spirit. 
Un to this time the distributing trade 
of the East had been in the hands of 
practically nine concerns, who handled 
over 60 per cent. of the consumption of 
the country. As if to protect them- 
selves in the privileges that, they had 
enjoyed, they formed themselves into 
an association, which included nine 
members, who were all the principal 
receivers and rectifiers of spirits. The 
Trust advanced the price 6c. per gal- 
lon in May, and determined to fine 
every dealer who sold below its fixed 
nrice $3 for the first offense, and re- 
fused to sell him goods should he offend 
a second time. It will be interesting 
at this particular time to read what the 
chairman of the Committee on Distilled 
Snirits of the New York Produce Ex- 
ehange said in an interview with a re- 
porter: 

“There is no danger that the Distil- 
lers and Cattle Feeders’ Trust will be- 
come a burden to the trade by raising 
the price of spirits and alcohol above 
what fs sufficient to give the distillers 
a reasonable profit, because the State of 
Kentucky is full of distilleries making 
Bourbon whisy, not one of which has 
or will come into the Trust, and all of 
which could, in a week’s notice, with 
no change in their machinery, manufac- 
tyra the article dealt in by the Trust.” 

The price in June had reached $2.22. 
There was nothing of interest until the 
month of Dezember, when the Shufeldt 
Distillery in Chicago was blown up 
with dynamite. It was thought at the 
time that the Trust had somethine to 
do with this. Early in January, 1889, 
the Trust inaugurated a big fight 
against the outsiders. and the price was 
reduced 10c. per gallon. In February 
it touched $1.98. During the year there 
was considerable agitation against 
Trusts, and steps were taken to reor- 
ganize and ‘ncornorate under the laws 
of the State of Illinois. This was ac- 
complished in February, 1890, under 
the name of the Distilling and Cattle 
Feeding Company, with a capital stock 
of $35,000,000. The company controlled 
at that time about 75 per cent. of the 
producing capacity of the country. All 
of the plants could have been dupli- 
cated for about $3,000,000, so said an 
authority at that time. In June the 
price was advanced to $2.12, a net ad- 
vance of 14c. This marked the birth 
of the famous rebate plan. under which 
the rebate was 10c. per wine gallon on 
alcohol. It was afterward raised to 
14c. The company issued with each 
purchase a rebate voucher, which the 
purchaser was compelled to sign after 
the lapse of six months before he could 
obtain this rebate. The condition was 
that he was to purchase all of his sup- 
plies for the preceding six months from 
the Trust, failing to do which he for- 
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was raised to $2,20, and in December 
to $2.22. In February, 1891, the secre- 
tary of the Trust was arrested, charged 
with attempting to wreck the Shufeldt 
distillery. The matter was smoothed 
over, however, and in June the disti- 
lery was sold to the Trust. The open- 
ing price was at $2.22, but in April it 
was raised to $2.30, which remained 
the price until the close of the year, In 
February of 1892 the Federal Grand 
Jury at Boston indicted the officers of 
the Whisky Trust for conspiracy, un- 
der the Sherman Anti-Trust law. They 
were arrested and gave bail. The 
price was reduced to $2.22 in February 
and to $2.20 in March. In May it was 
advanced to $2.26, less lsc. rebate, 
which made it $2.13 net. Independent 
distillers were selling at $1.98. The 
distributers at this time organized 
themselves into the American Distribu- 
ting Company, capitalized at $5,000,00U, 
under the laws of West Virginia. They 
had become the Trust’s distributers in 
the East. Competition, however, had 
been so keen between the Trust and the 
independents that the Independent Dis- 
tributing Company was organized, the 
secretary of the American Distributing 
Company becoming its head. It was 
supposed by those best informed that 
this was merely another trick of the 
Trust’s to gather in the customers of 
the independent distillers, but the of- 
ficials denied the relationship that was 
supposed to exist between the two com- 
panies. In the spring of this year the 
Columbus Distilling Company was or- 
ganized in Brooklyn, with a capital of 
$500,000, to distil alcohol from mo- 
lasses. It started as an independent 
company, but soon became very confi- 
dential in its relations with the Trust. 
The Trust, which had become possessed 
of about 98 distilleries, purchased five 
more, and got a tighter grip on the 
trade. 
With the prospect of tariff legislation 
in 1893, the Trust in December, 1892, 
commenced to agitate for an increase in 
the internal revenue tax, and the price 
was advanced to $2.54, less rebate. The 
Drug Trade Section of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation and 
the Philadelphia Drug Exchange took 
decided action against any increase in 
the tariff. The Trust deemed it wise to 
drop the price from $2.54 in January to 
$2.28 in February, possibly in the hope 
of appeasing the interests that were ar- 
rayed against it on the question of In- 
creasing the tariff. A committee of 
Congress, which had investigated the 
subject, submitted a report in March, 
in which they advocated a reduction in 
the duty to $1 per proof gallon from 
$2.50, and the internal revenue tax to 
90c. In March the price was reduced to 
$2.24, and in May to $2.18. By this time 
the Trust had become so obnoxious to 
the trade that the States’ Attorney of 
Illinois was impelled to proceed against 
it. Quo warranto proceedings were ac- 
cordingly brought by him before the 
State Court in Chicago, and it was 
asked to show by what right it had mis- 
used and perverted its powers and fran- 
chise. May 26 was set as the date for 
the hearing. The year closed at $2.24. 
The first suit against the Trust, under 
the rebate system, was brought in Kan- 
sas City the latter part of 1893. It was 
brought by the Trust to enforce the col- 
lection of an account based on sales of 
its product and against which the de- 
fendants pleaded an offset in rebate 
certificates issued to them by the Trust. 
The case was submitted to a jury, and 
their verdict, rendered under the _ in- 
structions of the Court, sustained the 
counter claim of the defendants, anc 
thereby condemned with legal solemnity 
the pretended right of the Trust under 
the rebate arrangement the exclusive 
patronage of its customers. Two ma- 
terial points were involved in the con- 
troversy, one being whether the plaintiff 
was a trust in contemplation of the law, 
and the other relating to the legal ef- 
fect of the rebate vouchers held by the 
defendants. In the opinion of the 
learned judge, the concern was clearly 
proved to be a trust, under the statutes 
of both Missouri and Illinois, and in the 
instructions of the Court the jury was 
told substantially that if the defendants 
were prevented from purchasing from 
the Trust because the latter raised the 
prices of its product above the market 
value of such goods, the rebate agree- 
ment could be no legal bar to their buy- 
ing elsewhere. The verdict of the jur) 
is interesting and quite unique. We re 
produce it herewith: 


“We, the jury, find for the defendant: 
on their counter claim and assess thei: 
damages at $289.13. We, the jury, fine 
for the plaintiff, in its cause of action 
and assess its damages at the sum 0: 
$206.05.” 


In March, 1894, a wholesale liquo: 
dealer in this city tendered the 













feited his rebate. In August the price 
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Trust, in payment for goods he had pur- 
chased from them, certain rebate 
vouchers of theirs, which they refused 
to accept, and brought suit for the 
amount of their bill. This he refused 
to pay, and brought a_ counter sult 
against the Trust in the New York Su- 
preme Court for the full amount of his 
rebate vouchers. The Trust was appar- 
ently unwilling to allow this suit to 
go to trial, and the result was a com- 
promise, under which it tendered its 
customer a certified check for the full 
amount of the difference between the 
two claims. This settlement was made 
in face of the fact that he made no se- 
cret of having purchased goods in viola- 
tion of the terms of the contract. Early 
in April the Court in Chicago handed 
down a decision in the quo warranto 
proceedings, in which the company was 
held to be a dangerous illegal combine, 
and that the defense it had made had 
not been sufficient. 


For six months or more the Eastern 
distributers of the Trust had been at 
loggerheads with the monopoly on ac- 
count of the establishment of independ- 
ent depots in various sections for sup- 
plying the trade. Consumers of alco- 
hol had weakened somewhat in their 
allegiance to the Trust, and were using 
every effort to break away from the 
monopoly. The distributors found they 
were losing their trade, hence’ they 
brought pressure to bear on the Trust 
for an arrangement that would enable 
them to regain their lost ground. Some 
of them had not waited for this ar- 
rangement, but for more than a year 
had been making concessions to buyers, 
and had been selling goods flat wher- 
ever they found it necessary to do so 
to hold their trade. The opening price 
of the year was $2.24. 

In April competition with the inde- 
pendents had become so keen that the 
Trust was forced to lower the price to 
$2.05 flat—the same as that quoted by 
the opposition. This concession was 
only made where it was absolutely 
necessary, the rebate being exacted 
when possible. In May the Trust was 
compelled to pay a ‘Baltimore concern 
which had been one of its distributors 
$37,000 rebates 
other desperate attempt to get the tax 
raised from 9Uc. to $1.10 or $1.20 per 
proof gallon, hoping thereby to raise 
sufficient money to tax-pay its stock at 
90c., and, by advancing the price of al- 
cohol equal to the advance in the tax, 
realize a handsome profit. 
was advanced to $2.30 in July as a 
preliminary step, and in August to 
$2.42. The president of the Trust dur- 
ing the time between the passage of 
the tariff act of 1894 and the date when 
it took effect, which was about ten 
days, made a desperate attempt to 
raise several million dollars to enable 


the Trust to take advantage of the | 


situation. Arrangements were almost 
perfected with a syndicate of New 
York capitalists to advance the money 
when the scheme fell through, as one 
o? the directors of the Trust refused his 
individual indorsement on the notes. 
The Trust did manage to pay tax on 


about 3,000,00 gallons, out of about 
8,000,000 held, and to that extent 
reaped a handsome profit. The inde- 


pendent price remained at $2.30, where | 
it had been advanced from $2.09 in | 


The Trust’s price was $2.42, less 
The Independents tax-paid 


July. 
rebate. 


large quantities, and made very profit- | 


able turns. In September the market 
reached $2.52, less rebate. The presi- 
dent of the Trust began courting an in- 
vestigation. The annual report April 1 
had showed $1,860,525.24 due the trade 
on rebates. A Trust company in this 
city held bonds worth $2,500,000 face 
value, but were really worth about 50 
cents on the dollar. Steps were taken 
by representatives of rebate holders in 


this city to protect themselves, and the | 
fight against the monopoly became so | 


The price | 


The Trust made an- | 
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Tiust’s goods in the East, it was looked 
upon as a big bluff. The American Dis- 
tributing Company, not to be caught 


napping, purchased a large distillery at | 


Terre Haute, Ind., in order to be in a 
position to take care of its trade should 
ils relations with the Trust be severed. 
As if to complicate matters, one of the 
directors who had resigned brought suit 
against the Trust for $550,000 for non- 
fulfillment of a cattle-feeding contract 
that he as an individual had with them. 
In January the fine Italian hand of the 
president, it was thought, could be seen 
in a circular that was issued by a firm 
of New York attorneys for the organi- 
zation of a committee of stockholders 
to investigate the Trust. The original 
committee, which had been organized 
the previous September to protect the 
rebate holders, had moved quietly 
along in its course, gathering strength 
each day, until by Jan. 26 it had se- 
cured proxies on a majority of the 
capital stock of the Trust. It was 
krown as the Reorganization Commit- 
tee, and its purpose was to reorganize 
the Trust without the appointment of 
a receiver. On the day mentioned a 
telegram was sent to the president of 
the Trust, at Peoria, that a committee 
would be on to investigae its affairs. 
When the members reached Cincinnati 
Monday morning, on their way to Pe- 
oria, they were advised by telegraph 
from Chicago that the president had 
that morning had himself appointed re- 
ceiver by the court. They hastened to 
Chicago and got a stay for a week. 
When it was ascertained that he had 
rcceived his appointment on the petition 
o? the alleged holders of 1,700 shares, 


| out of nearely 350,000 shares, the Court 





set aside his appointment, and a re- 
ceiver in the interests of the committee 
of stockholders was appointed. 


In February, 1895, the American Dis- 
tributing Company proceeded against 
the Trust for rebates due, by attaching 
some of its property in the hands of a 
local agent. In order to forever free 
itself from further embarassment, this 
company built a 10,000 bushel house at 
Terre Haute, called the Majestic, which, 
with its other distillery there, would 
make it at any time practically inde- 
pendent of any other concern. 


In February the Spirits Distilling As- 
sociation was organized in Chicago, 
which included not only the independent 
distillers, but the receiver of the Trust. 
Its plan was to make prices uniform, 
but it was not of long duration, owing 
to jealousies that arose, and a_  de- 
termination on the part of some of its 
members to secure all the trade they 
could. The annual meeting of the Trust 
was held in April, at which a board of 
officers and directors was elected, in 
sympathy with the majority of the 
stockholders. The receiver of the Trust 
brought suit against the ex-officials to 
prevent them from disposing of $1,009,- 
000 worth of bonds which they had 
taken at 50c. on the dollar a year or 
two before. Suits for conspiracy were 
also brought against them. The Cen- 
tral Trust Company of this city moved 
to foreclose a mortgage for $8,000,000. 
In June the Supreme Court of Illinois 
pronounced the Trust illegal. The Re- 
organization Committee bid $9,800,00U0 
for eighteen of the distilleries held by 
the receiver, and the bid was accepted 
and confirmed by the court. In August 
the American Spirits Manufacturing 
Company was organized to take over 
these properties. The capital stock 
was $35,000,000, divided into $28,000,000 
common stock, $7,000,000 preferred 
stock and $1,400,000 in bonds. In Oc- 
tober the court ratified an agreement 
which the receiver had made between 
himself and the ex-officers of the Trust, 
by which all the suits (but one) on both 
sides were withdrawn. The price dur- 
ing the year had fluctuated between 
$2.29 and $2.36 in January and Febru- 


| ary respectively. In October an agree- 


brisk that on Oct. 4 the Trust abolished | 


the rebate system. In September Judge 
Gibbons of Chicago had directed a 
judgment of ouster against the Trust. 
The National Distributing Company 
was organized in October to distribute 
the goods of one of the Western dis- 
tillers. The powers in control of the 
Trust fought desperately against heavy 
odds, and promulgated a plan of re- 
organization in December, on a basis of 
$10,500,000 capital stock, $3,500,000 to 
draw 7 per cent. interest, and $7,000.- 
000 of common stock. For several years 
the concern had been run to influence 
the stock market as well as in the in- 
terest of the stockholders, and every 
move that was made was watched in 
the hope of discovering what side of 
the stock market the company’s offic- 
ials were on; hence it was that in the 


latter part of 1894, when the president | 


asked for $1,000,000 from the stock- 
holders, with which to handle the 


ment was drawn up between all the dis- 
tillers, under which the daily production 
was fixed at 35,000 bushels, although 
the producing capacity of the country 
was 110,000 bushels per day. It was 
hoped that a stable market could be 
maintained through the distilling sea- 
son, but one distiller violated the agree- 
ment, and sold all the goods he could, 
with the result that at the end of the 
season in June it was found that there 
had been a large overproduction, ana 
prices had not been very remunerative. 
It was determined not to renew the 
agreement unless every distiller could 
be included in some plan adopted where- 
by an offender could be punished. Sev- 
eral attempts to perfect a combination 
were made during the Autumn, but the 
distiller who violated the agreement last 
season declined to become a party to 
any arrangement; hence nothing was 
accomplished. The feature of the year 
was the declaration in May by. the 
Master in Chancery at Chicago that the 
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rebate vouchers were valid. This find- 
ing was confirmed by the court, hence 
all of the rebate certificate holders 
failed to receive the value of their cer- 
tificates. The opening price was at 
$2.32, the closing at $2.26. 

In the light of the preceding review, 
it will be observed that for many years 
the production has largely exceeded the 
consumption, and at no time have the 
distillers been enabled to make a profit 
without the aid of an agreement, Many 
times they have secured a fair return 
on their investment, even though they 
have been compel:ed to sell alcohol at 
ost. A favorable slop contract has 
paid them under these circumstances 
a substantial profit. 

For the last fifteen or twenty years 
at intervals there has been more or less 
agitation in and out of Congress, hav- 
ing for its object the freeing of alcohol 
of the internal revenue tax whenever it 
was to be used in the arts and in- 
dustries. The agitation was very pro- 
nounced at the time the tariff of 1882 
was under discussion, and the Randall 
Tariff bill of 1888 removed the tax, but 
the bill never became a law. The tar- 
iff of 1894, as will be readily remem- 
bered by our readers, made alcohol free 
for use in the arts and industries, un- 
der regulations to he prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Controversy 
is so fresh in the minds of our readers 
that we will not burden them with a re- 
view of it, as the question is still un- 
decided. 





2*@?>e 
Borax. 





Previous to the year 1873 the borax 
industry of the United States had not 
amounted to much, but in that year 
the production was about 2,000,00U0 
pounds, an increase over the preceding 
year of about 1,700,000 pounds. The de- 
posits were found in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. The price in New York was 
S2c. per pound. Down to the year 1878 
there was a steady decline in the price, 
when Sic. was reached. This was due 
in some measure to improved methods 
for getting the crude to the works, tv 
over production, and to keen compe- 
tition between the various companies 
engaged in mining the crude and pre- 
paring it for the market. The English 
market was also a factor, as its influ- 
ence was felt here. 

An agreement was then entered into 
between the California producers, by 
which production was to be curtailed 
somewhat, and under which the stock 
in San Franisco was reduced from 
277,000 pounds in January, 1879, to 20,- 
000 pounds June 1, and the price ad- 
vanced 25 per cent. A combination 
was then formed, and after July 1 the 
corsumption increased to 50 tons per 
month. There was a spirited competi- 
tion between the Californians and an- 
cther American house that used boracic 
acid for making borax. The imports of 
acid were heavier this year than they 
had ever been before. In 1880 there 
was a big advance in London from £35 
to £00, which continued for one year. 
New York naturally followed suit. The 
imports of boracic acid in 1879 were 
1,749,450 pounds, against 2,808,960 
pounds in 1880. The market held firm 
until 1883, and the production largely 
increased. There was a good outlet 
abroad, however, which helped the 
California producers. The tariff of 
1883 made the duty on refined borax 
and pure boracic acid 5c. per pound, 
on commercial boracic acid 4c. per 
pound, and on borate of lime and crude 
borate 3c. The last two had been 
free. The price dropped in 1884 to 9%c., 
owing to a decline from £60 to £40 in 
London. During that year exports 
were made from San Francisco to New 
York by way of Liverpool, owing to 
the high rate of freight overland. There 
was a steady decline in the price for 
each year until 1887, when the average 
New York price was 5%c. 

In 1885 borax was offered in Calli- 
fornia at half the price of 1882. This 
year the Borax Board was organized, 
and it included about all of the produc- 
ers on the Pacific Slope. The decline 
above alluded to was due to over-pro- 
duction and excessive competition. The 
low price, however, opened new chan- 
nels of consumption. A more perfect 
combination was forned in 1888, and a 
slight advance in the price took place. 
In 1890 the agreement expired, and in 
November of that year the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company absorbed nearly 
all of the producers. The tariff of 1890 
raised the price on crude boracic acid 
to 5c., which was of some help to the 
California producers. The production 
increased enormously year by year un- 
til 1898, when it fell off slightly. The 
tariff of 1894 reduced the price on 
borax from 5c. to 2c. per pound; on 
boracic acid from 5c, to 3c., and on 
borate of lime from 3c. to 1%4c. The 
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price here, however, did not decline cor- 
respondingly, and large quantities of 
English refined borax were imported. 
The price dropped lc., then %c., then 
another \4c., until 6%c. was reached, 
the import cost being 644c. Keen com- 
petition then set in between the Ameri- 
can refiners, and in December the price 
had reached 5\4c, in carloads. In Feb- 
ruary, 1895, there was an advance to 
5¥4c.; March 1 to 6c.; but in the latter 
part of April 5°4c. was touched; in June 
digc., and Aug. 1, 5%c. which was the 
lowest price ever known in this mar- 
ket up to that time. In November the 
market advanced to 6c. 

Under the new tariff the New York 
city refiner had a distinct advantage, 
and imported enormous quantities of 
borate of lime. On the other hand, the 
California producers shipped large lots 
of crude to Liverpool. Finally, in April, 
1s¥6, a new concern was floated on the 
London market, comprising the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company at San Fran- 
cisco, and Redwood’s Chemical Works, 
limited, at a capitalization of $2,550,000 
and $5VU,0U0 first mortgage bonds, The 
plan was to ship the California crude to 
England, refine it there, and sell it in 
competition with the English article. A 
handsome divdend was earned during 
the first six months of the new com- 
pany. On the Yth of November last 
the price was reduced to dc. in carloads, 
which is the lowest price this article 
has ever touched. We append a table 
of considerable interest: 

PRODUCTION OF BORAX IN THE UNITED 


STATES. 
Average 
California. Nevada. Total. N. Y¥. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Price. 
1872 .... 280,000 eveces 280,000 32c. 
1873 .... 1,080,000 970,000 = 2,000,000 24 4-5 
1574 .... 1,829,771 2,170,138 3,999,900 144% 
1875... . 2,886,000 2,804,000 5,140,000 12% 
lsiG .... 2,874,909 2,307,001 1,180,918 10% 
1s77_—iw«w.. 1,956,970 2,740,310 4,727,250 9% 
loid .... 746,840 2,055,960 2,502,500 8% 
1siv ... 727,146 827,840 1,554,986 9Y 
1ssu .... 1,219,945 2,640,800 3,860,745 12% 
lsol ..+ 1,380,205 2,065,200 4,045,400 13% 
Asoz .... 1,405,732 2,770,559 4,286,201 13% 
lgo8 .... 1,500,000 3,500,000 5,600,000 14% 
1dd4 ~. 2,087,940 5,615,503 1,416,805 Ym 
lss5 . 1,585,3uu 5,586,104 7,471,404 8% 
loot .... %,00¥,05U 6,524,542 9,004,172 6% 
lssi . ¥,U2U,300 5,571,735 7,6U1,115 5% 
loss .... 4,908,088 4,004,355 6,513,443 7 
joov .... 1,v8U,b0U 5,358,452 7,213,182 7% 
lovv . 0,402,054 5,457,194 11,559,525 7% 
lovl .... d,088,85/ 4,290,603 11,850,000 7% 
lov2 ....1i,u¥§,o04 2,646,525 14,244,009 7% 
lous oes 6,999,062 1,109,458 9, 199,000 iA 
lowe ....11,040,uu) 1,600,0N5 15, 14U,0u4 ‘ 
lovO ....14,919,141 1,557,215 18,506,356 5% 
ini i iiimcceileinnieniiet 
Bromine. 


The bromine industry is one of the 
smallest, yet one of the most important 
in this country. As is well known, bro- 
mine is a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of salt, hence it is obtained wher- 
ever there are salt wells, but not always 
in sufficient quantities to pay to recover 
it. Up to 1880 very little interest had 
transpired, but early in that year a 
combination was effected among near- 
ly all of the producers throughout the 
United States. The product was pooled 
and sold through the agency of D. G. 
Hiidt of New Philadelphia, Ohio, Ow- 
ing to this combination the price rose 
steadily from about 19 cents per pound 
to 43U cents in April, and to 33 cents be- 
fore the close of the year, with an up- 
ward tendency. Nearly all the bromine 
inanufacturers ceased operation tempo- 
rarily in May, 1887, on account of the 
accumulation of stock and dullness of 
trade, but the average price was held 
at 27 to 31 cents per pound. Up to 
March, 1891, there existed an agree- 
ment between the National Bromine 
Company, which was the name under 
which the above-mentioned pool did 
business, and the German producers, 
under which their sales were limited to 
the United States and Europe respec- 
tively. The American company also 
had an understanding with some of the 
largest consumers in this country con- 
cerning the sale of bromine. In March 
the contracts between the consumers 
and the National Company expired, and 
the latter dissolved, as it was unable to 
renew them, This, of course, canceled 
the contract with the German produc- 
ers. The American stock which had ac- 
cumulated was then offered abroad. 
The sales were made in England, 
France and Germany at lower prices. 
This move forced the Germans to re- 
taliate, and they sent bromine as well 
as bromides to this country, which they 
sold at prices lower than any before 
quoted in this market. The lowest price 
reached was 1744 cents per pound, and 
the average price realized by the 
American manufacturers during the 
1891 was not over 20 cents, Through- 


out 1892 the price ruled low, the aver: 
age selling price at the works being 
about 17 cents, but in October of that 
year the Stassfurt, Germany, manufac- 
turers made an arrangement with the 
American firms by which the competi- 
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tion was discontinued, The result of this 
agreement was the re-establishment of 
the old higher price for bromine, viz., 
25 to 30 cents per pound. The end of 
1893 it was quoted 35 cents per pound 
in carload lots. During the year 1894 
the average price was 26 cents per 
pound, and this was the price for the 
following year. Under the agreement 
between the Germans and the Ameri- 
cans it was understood that there 
should be no exports and no imports. 
The following table will be read with 
interest: 











PRODUCTION OF BROMINE IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
TGED scocseccccrcccccscccsece 404,690 114,752 
BBBL scccccccccccsccessccscce 300,000 75,000 
WBBD cvvcvccccscccccccdscces + 250,000 75,000 
BBGR ccccccncceccccccssccses + 301,100 72,264 
BOGE siccrvvcccsacesesocececs 281,100 67,464 
BBBD. cccccuvocsccecssscrsccce 320,000 92,800 
BOGS co cccccoscccvecveccccene 428,334 141,350 
1887 61,717 
1888 95,290 
1889 125,667 
1890 104,719 
1891 73,757 
1892 64,512 
IBOS cccccces eevccccscoce eee 348,399 87,100 
1894 cccccccccccccccccs 860,444 98,655 
BBBS ccccccccccs sececcececees 394,854 102,662 

- 
Quicksilver. 


The quicksilver industry of this coun- 
try has had its ups and its downs, but 
principally its downs, since 1872. In 
i874 the world produced 8U,U0UU flasks, 
the consumption was 83,00U flasks, and 
the scanty supply of the previous two 
years was used up, a heavy stock hav- 
ing accumulated in the old world. The 
production of California increased so 
rapidly, however, as to force the pro- 
ducers to export largely. Profits were 
good at that time. In 1875 the Lon- 
don price was lowered very materially 
in order that the Rothschilds might 
conclude a favorable contract with the 
Spanish Government to contro] the out- 
put of the Spanish mines. Such an ar- 
rangement was made for a series of 
years, and the price immediately ad- 
vanced. In this connection it may be 
Well to mention that the influence of 
the Rothschilds has always been felt 
on this market, and their word has been 
law tor a long time. Their connection 
with the Spanish mines of Almaden is 
said to have come about in this way: To 
secure and repay a loan of $38,500,000 
subscribed to in 187U0 by Rothschilds 
and payable in thirty annuities of 
$700,000, the Spanish Government 
granted to them a monopoly of the 
sale of the product of the mines on the 
foliowing corditions: The Government 
pledged itself to deliver yearly at least 
62,UUU flasks of quicksilver, each hold- 
ing 764 pounds avoirdupois. The price 
ot that delivered to the Rothschilds 
was regulated by the current price of 
the metal in the London market. The 
minimum allowed was £6, and should 
the price fall below these figures the 
Government would not receive less 
than #6, when the price was from 
£6 to £8, the increase over £6 
was equally divded between’ the 
two contracting parties, and above 
£8 the bankers were to receive one- 
third of it and the Government two- 
thirds. The price of quicksilver being, 
for instance, t14, the Spanish Govern- 
meat would receive per flask, first, £6 
as the minimum, second, £1 for the first 
increase of £2; third, £4 for the second 
increase of £6; total, 411 per flask. The 
average yield of the ore at Almaden 
was from 8 to 9 per cent. of quicksilver, 
which was from three to four times 
richer than the ore of California, and 
the cost of her quicksilver per flask in 
1si2z was $9.40; in 1873, $3.45; in 1874, 
$10.46; in 1875, $9.13. 

The low price in California has shut 
up several mines. in passing it may 
be stated as a bit of news of that period 
that the Nevada Jsank once broke the 
market by reimporting 2,000 flasks 
from China. ln 188U0 some of the 
mines were badly crippled by an act of 
the Legislature prohibiting all State 
incorporations from employing Chinese 
labor. The production was decreased, 
as all the laborers had to be discharged. 
This law was afterward declared un- 
coustitutional. A combination was 
formed in April, 188V, but in June it 
went to pieces, as one of its members 
had quietly taken advantage of the 
conditions to sell his stock. The Tariff 
Commission of 1852 was asked to rec- 
ommend a duty of 20c. per pound on 
the ore. The Commission reported for 
10 per cent. From 1880 to 1883 Cali- 
fornia produced nearly one-half of the 
world’s supply. In June, 1884, the stock 
was 100,000 flasks, nearly all of which 
was held in London, and which was a 
year’s supply, but by the latter part of 
the year it was pretty well worked 
down, The industry was very much 
depressed in 1884 and 1885. There 
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were only ten mines working, whereas | 
there had once been thirty. No divi- | 
dends had been paid, although possibly | 
some had een earned. In 1887 there | 
wag an increase in price of all metals, | 
due to a speculation and an increase | 
in hydraulic mining, but this was of 
short duration. 
Periodically the market was helped | 
by an increase in the demand from | 
China whenever there was a royal | 
celebration there. Not only the town, 
but the whole country, or, to be strict- 
ly accurate, all the palaces in the coun- 
try were painted a rich vermilion. There 
were times, however, when these re- 
ports had no foundation in fact, but 
were simply used to work the market. 
In 1893 there was an increase in pro- 
duction 2,UUU flasks, but the price de- 
clined, Owing to the silver agitation 
which closed the siiver mills, and to 
the fear that Congress would remove 
the duty. In 154 the tariff was fixed 
at 7c. per pound—a reduction of Sc. 
from the tariff of 1890. There was a 
better demand, the opening having been 
at $28.50, which was the lowest price 
ever reported in California. The mar- 
ket began to advance by September, in- 
fluenced by a better demand through a 
resumption of silver-mining operations 
and a greater consumption in the far 
East. At the present time the Cali- 
fornia producers are well organized and 
in a combination to regulate produc- 
tion, but the London price governs the 
market. Tne Kastern markets have 
been almost lost to the California peo- 
ple, the Rothschilds having practically 
secured control of them. Toward the 
latter part of 18¥6 the market strength- 
ened somewhat, and closed firm at 
$36.75 per flask. The old California 
mines were actively operated during the 
year, and in addition considerable pros- 
pecting and development work was 
done. In view of the activity in gold 
mining in all the world’s gold districts, 
and the fair demand from China for 
supplies for making vermilion, with 
other uses remaining the same, a bet- 
ter price might have been looked for. 
QUICKSILVER STATISTICS, 
London. 
Highest. Lowest. 





U. S. San Francisco. 
Produc- High- Low- 





Year. tion. est. est. & s 4, s. d. 
1350... 7,723 $114.15 $84.15 15 0 O 13 2 & 
1851... 27,779 G.d5u 57.85 18 15 8 12 6 UV 
lsoz... 20,000 G1.2U 55.45 11 lU O YY FT & 
1353... 22,284 55.45 55.45 8 15 0 & 2 6 
1354... 30,004 555.45 55.45 7 15 U FT & OU 
1355... 33,000 55.45 51.65 6 17 0 6 10 O 
1356... 3U,000 51.65 51.65 6 lu Uv 6 10 O 
1357... 25,204 53.55 45.940 6 10 UV 6 lV O 
1558... 31,000 49.75 45.40 7 10 0 7 5 OU 
lso¥... 14,000 76.50 49.75 7 5 0 7 O90 
isu... 10,000 57.35 49.75 7 0 0 TT OY 
1lstl... 35,000 4.75 34.45 7 UV VU FT OY 
isvz... 42,0 33.25 34.45 7 UV VU TFT VY 
lots... 4U,531 49.90 38.25 7 0 WU FT OO 
ious... 47,4099 45.00 45.90 49 UYU VU FT 10 0 
loud... 55,000 45.90 45.900 8 UO OU FT 1T 6 
loud... 46,400 5/.80 45.90 8 VU UV 6 1T O 
lsu7... 4/4,00u 45.00 45.00 7 uv uv 6 16 0 
1lsts... 47,723 45.90 45.90 6 17 VU 6 16 0 
isu... 83,511 45.40 45.90 6 17 UV G6 16 O 
1370... 8U,U77 65.55 45.00 lu Uv OU 6 16 O 
loil... 31,636 65.55 57.35 12 vu WU YY OOD 
loi2... J1,6z1 66.N5 65.00 18 8 UV lu OO 
1s73... 27,642 Y1.50 63.85 20 Uv VU 12 10 O 
isi4... 27,756 115.55 91.580 26 U8 UV lv OO 
1o75... 5U,250 118.55 49.75 2 00 v 17 O 
1si6... 72,416 55.55 34.45 12 8 UV 7 17 6 
isi7... 7¥,8v5 44.00 30.60 ¥ 10 0 TFT 26 
1lsis... 65,550 35.5 29.85 7 5 U0 6 TG 
1ls7¥... 73,0384 34.45 25.25 8 15 UW 56 17 6 
ioov... 5Y,U26 34.45 27.55 7 10 0 6 TFT 6 
lool... GWjovl 41.75 27.00 47 VU 6 26 
IsdzZ... 64,782 29.10 27.85 6 5 U0 5 10 
loss... 40,725 23.50 2600 5 17 6 5 BO 
joo4... J1,YIS 35.00 24600 6 15 0 5 2 6 
issd... 32,0758 35.00 253.50 6 15 VU 5 10 O 
lodu... 2¥,U81 sYv.WU 52.00 7 lu VU 5b 16 8 
lod/i... 85,325 5U.0 8650 11 5 OU 6 7 6 
1503... 33,250 47.00 36.00 lu vv 6 12 6 
isov’... 20,404 5V.0U 4000 9 15 Uv FT WY 
lovu... 22,26 55.00 47.00 lu lu Uv ¥Y 10 
lovi... 22,¥u4 01.00 39.50 8 12 Ub § 5 OU 
lous... 24,95 41.00 41.50 (4 10 U G6 2 6 
lovs... JU,1GR 445.00 S3U.UU GO li OG GB 2 YU 
dov4... $U.416 S/.UU 28.50 8 lo UV 5b FT & 
Lovd... SU,U06 41.UU 5d.¥0 ‘lvv 6 Wes 
lovt... SB,UIZ *4U,.00 35.00 7 T 6 G6 FT U 
*New York, 
-_e—-— 








Drugs, Vid und New. 

There have been many changes in the 
market for crude drugs during the 
past twenty-live years, and a compari- 
son of the prices of to-day with those 
which ruled in 1873 will show a very 
marked decline in many instances over 
the old time figures. In the early days 
buyers from the interior appeared in 
the New York market in the autumn 
and in the spring, each time laying in 
a sufficient stock of goods to carry 
them over the season. Trade was more 
centralized, too, and the methods of 
communication were not so perfect as 
they are to-day, not only with the con- 
suming trade, but with the sources of 
supply, hence the New York importers 
and jobbers were in a position to make 
substantial profits far in excess of those 
they claim they obtain to-day. It was 
not ab uncommon thing to see the 
crude article quoted at 5c. and the 


powder at about 20c. a pound, but those 
palmy days have long since passed 
away. It was not necessary to so- 
phisticate in those days, but to-day 
competition is so keen that a little 
manipulation is sometimes resorted to 
by some houses to increase their profits. 
It was not a difficult matter during the 
first decade of the life of the Reporter 
to successfully engineer a speculation 
in any of the leading crude drugs, and 
to maintain a corner for a considerable 
length of time, and in those days it 
was not an uncommon thing to report 
single sales to consumers of 25 to 100 
bales of a single article which now sells 
in 1 to 5-bale lots. 

Cuttlefish was an article of consider- 
able prominence, but it is now scarcely 
mentioned. Owing to the perishable 
character of ergot in hot weather, many 
houses have handled it to their sorrow, 
and speculations in it generally resulted 
in’a loss to those interested. Ime name 
cubeb will probably never be forgotten 
when speculations in many of the older 
crude drugs have passed from the mem- 
ories of those connected with the trade. 
Up to July, 1878, this article had not 
been quoted above ¥944c. a pound for 
several years, with the exception of Oc- 
tober, 1875, when 1U04gc. was reached. 
In 1872 it was as high as 18c., but be- 
fore the year was out had declined to 
ve. In August, 18738, however, it jumped 
up to 2Uc., but soon declined to dc. 
trom this time on it was the subject of 
speculative manipulation, and the fluc- 
tuations were very wide. lit was often 
cornered, and in Uctober, 18381, we find 
the price at 75c. The foilowing year it 
fluctuated between l1Sc. and bdodc., and 
in 13383 between Soc. in February and 
$1.20 in December. In January, 1558, 
we find it quoted at $1.75, and until 
45¥1 it did not fall below $1. in Janu- 
ary of that year it was quoted at 5dc. 
in February at UYUc., but since then it 
nas steadily declined, and during the 
sast two or three years has occupied a 
very uninteresting position, Specula- 
tion has practically died, and the drug 
is governed by the law of supply and 
demand. Many will] remember the sale 
at one of the Calls held when the Drug 
ixcnange Was in existence, which cre- 
ated conside:able excitement at the 
time, owing to the extreme price paid 
and other attendant circumstances. One 
ot the largest uses tor the berry has 
been, and still is, in the making of 
cigarettes. 

American saffron has shown wide 
fluctuation, owing to elforts that have 
been made periodically to control the 
market. In 13/2 it was quoted at $1.45 
in January, but dec:ined to 7dc. in July. 
Tne price steadily ueclined until idc., 
Was reached, in June, 18/t. In the in- 
terim, however, there were one or two 
spurts that were of short duration. 
‘the market had an upward tendency 
during 15:9 and 15a0, ‘0c. having been 
reached in May of that year, but Zdc. 
was quoted the first of the following 
year. In February toc. was reached. 
in 1882 the fluctuations were between 
soc, and 4244c. In October, 18387, le, 
Was tae quo.ation, In 1588 Z8c. was the 
price in January, and lsc, in June. Dur- 
ing the next four years the fluctuations 
were between zvc. and 2tic., but in 
January, 158Y8, the price was vUc., ad- 
vancing to 7dc. in March, and declining 
to 2oc. in August. In 15¥4 4uc. was the 
price in January and Zoc, in June. In 
18N0 the extremes were Jdc. and 42c., 
while last year the fluctuations were be- 
tween 4Uc. in rebruary and uc. in Sep- 
tember. fii 

Curacao aloes was worth 25c. in 187% 
and the demand was mostly for the 
other varieties »sbut in October, 1879, 
increasing supplies had lowered the 
price to Yc, It hung around this figure, 
sometimes a little higher and some- 
times a little lower, until November, 
isso, when it touched 6c. In Decem- 
ber, 1586, 5c. was reachel; in December, 
1858, 3%4c.; in April, 1889, 316c.; in Au- 
gust, 1590, 24%c., and in December, 1syl, 
zc. Since then the price has been up 
to dc. in January, 1592, and to 54gc, in 
January, 15¥4, but generaily fluctuated 
between 2@3%c. Most of that which 
comes here is purchased by the makers 
of aloin. There has been little of in- 
terest in the market for senna siftings. 
In 1872 the price was 10c. It fluctuated 
between 10c. and 15dc. until 1876, when 
2Uc. was reached in August. February, 
1877, 25c. was reached, but in April, 
158U, it had receded to 9c. In 1882 it 
fluctuated between 8c. in February and 
isc. in July. In December, 1886, 29c. 
was reached, owing to the disturbed 
condition of Egypt. The price was car- 
ried up to 32c. in October, 1887, but in 
March, 1888, it had receded to 19c., and 
by June, 1890, it had touched 8c, In 
April, 1891, the quotation was 18c., and 
in February, 1893, 6c. Two years ago 
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little boom, owing to a_ threatened 
scarcity, when the price was worked up 
to 9%c. The consumption of senna has 
largely increased in the last few years 
on account of the great number of pat- 
ent medicines into which it enters, 


Ginseng is an article that has in- 
creased in importance, and while the 
exports during the last’ twenty-five 


years do not show an average increase | 


to exceed fifty thousand pounds, the 
price has practically doubled. The only 
really important use for it is found in 
China, where it is considered by the 
Chinese as a panacea for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. We find golden 
seal assuming considerable prominence 
about 1881. The opening price for that 
year was 8c. It had sold as high as 
20c. four years before this date. In 
July, 1881, the’ price had reached 12c. 
There was a steady advance from that 
time to January, 1883, when 27c. was 
reached, There was a steady decline 
for the next few years, until 16c. was 
reached in April, 1S87. In May the 
price had jumped to 35c., and in March, 
1888, to G0c. From that time there was 
a@ gradual decline to December, 1801, 
when 20c. was touched. In April, 1892, 
it was quoted at 2Sc. The following 
year fluctuations were between 20c. and 
23c.; in 1894, between 18%c. and 23c.; 
the following year, from 174c. in 
March to 22%c. in December, and in 
1896, between 1914c. in September and 
29c, in November, the year having 
opened at 22%%c. 


Senega root of the Minnesota and 
Manitoba variety appears to be in 
greater demand in Europe than it is in 
this country. Owing to the fact that 
it comes from one section of the coun- 
try, it has often been the subject of 
considerable speculation. In January, 
1872, the price was $1.15. The follow- 
ing year it was quoted at 65c. in June, 
The price had its ups and downs from 
that time on, and was invariably quoted 
at a lower price in June than any other 
month in the year. We find it as low 
as 45c. in July, 1878. From 1885 to 
1886 the price fluctuated between 40c. 
and 50c. In December of the latter 
year it had reached 3dc. In 1888 it 
opened at 45c., and the following year 
at 60c. It steadily declined from that 
date until June, 1890, when 32c. was 
touched. In January, 1801, it was up 
to 39c., but at the close of the year it 
was selling at 30c. A year later 5i\4c. 
was paid, but in August, 1893, it had 
reacted to 35%c. We find the quota- 
tion 27c. in October, 1894, and 24c. in 
July, 1895. The lowest price on record 
was reached in May, 1896, when dealers 
in New York quoted 2i1c., the year clos- 
ing at about 2Uc. 

Refined camphor was selling at 7242c. 
in January, 1872, but had declined to 
83c. by the close of the year, and to 
25c. in September, 1873. lt reacted to 
3lc. in March, 1874, and dropped to 
20%4c. in May. In January, 1875, it was 


quoted at 0c. a year iater at 
25%4c; in January, 1877, at ssec., bui 
there was a_ steady decline un- 
til 26c. was touched in October. The 


price ruled below 3Uc., and generally 
in the neighborhood of 25c., until Jan- 
uary, 1884, when it touched 2lc. In De- 
zember of that year 16c. was reached; 
in March. 1885, 23c.; in November, 
1888, 28c.; in December, 1889, 5¥c.; in 
June, 1890, 45c.; in December, 1591, 
43c.; a year later, 50c.; in another year, 
45c.; and in June, 1894, 37c. The year 
1895 opened at 37c., but the price was 
earried up to 59c. in December, owing 
to a large speculation in crude in the 
London market. The speculation was a 
failure, and while 6c. was quoted in 
February, 1896, the market gradually 
weakened, 43c. having been reached in 
May, the year closing at 3Uc. for Amer- 
ican in barrels. The feature of the 
market was the introduction of Jap- 
anese in pound cakes and one-ounce 
blocks in 1891, and the demand for this 
variety has largely increased. There 
have been times when German has been 
sold here, but this kind is not in favor 
with American buyers. There is a fair 
sale, however, for the English refined. 
In the early eighties, American com- 
pressed camphor was placed on the 
market, and in 1887 a New York re- 
finer brought out an ounce cake to 
meet the growing demand for this 
style, 

Gum arabic has with few exceptions 
pursued the even tenor of its way for 
many years, Up to June, 1881, the price 
of sorts fluctuated between 15 cents and 
20 cents, with the single exception of 
May, 1879, when it declined to 15 cents. 
In June, 1891, 9% cents was touched, 
but there was a steady advance until 
January, 1884, when 17 cents was 
reached, The year closed, however, at 
24 cents, and from that time to Decem- 
ber, 1885, there was a gradual advance 


it sold at 5c., but in 1896 there was a | 
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to 40 cents. This was owing to a scar- 


city brought on by the _ stoppage 
of supplies incident to the war in 
the Soudan. The market fell off to 381% 


| cents in April, 1886, but reacted to 57% 


cents in December. It held steadily at 
about 50 cents up to May, 1889, when 
there was a break to 45 cents. The 
Soudan had begun to be pacified, and 
the Egyptian variety once more began 
to make its appearance in the markets 
of the world. The war had brought out 
large quantities of East Indian insolu- 
ble gums, and the London market was 
overburdened with gum of this charac- 
ter, but most consumers had a prefer- 
ence for the Soudan variety. There was 
a steady decline in the price until 11 
cents was reached in March, 1894, In 
1895 the range was 14% cents to 16% 
cents, but in 1896 the price advanced 
from 14% cents in January to 20 cents 
in March, at which price it has re- 
mained ever since. This last advance 
was due to the British advance up the 
Nile, the Government having deter- 
mined to reconquer the Soudan, 

In a speculative way shellac has been 
one of the most interesting articles on 
the list. In all its history scarcely a 
year has passed when the market has 
not been under the influence of specula- 
tive manipulation. Sometimes it has 
emanated from Calcutta, sometimes 
from London, and sometimes from New 
York. In so far as the New York specu- 
lators are concerned, we venture 
the assertion that few of them have 
ever made a dollar on their operations, 
in point of fact most of them have 
parted with a considerable amount ot 
money. With statistics all in their 
favor, the market has gone against 
them, and they have often found them- 
selves hoodwinked by the Indian mer- 
chants at the source of supply, who are 
themselves very shrewd manipulators. 
There has been very little speculation in 
this market for a number of years, and 
the trade is now in the nands of com- 
paratively few firms America is the 
largest consumer of what is known as 
the “Marks,” the bulk of all of the finer 
brands coming here. American houses 
usually purchase the contracts for a 
number of months of such marks as D 
C, V S O, Diamond I, etce.; Great 
Britain and the Continent usually tak- 
ing T N and the native brands, al- 
though America is a large consumer of 
these. The highest prices on record 
were reached in the big speculaion of 
1874-75, when D C sold at 85 cents in 
November, 1874. Previous to 188% 
there was a 10 per cent. discriminating 
duty on all East India products that 
were not imported direct from. the 
sources of supply. Most of the supplies 
came direct to New York in sailing ves- 
sels, but after the removal of that duty 
London began to compete for American 
business and the trade was materially 
‘hanged. About five years ago steam- 
ers began to play an important part in 
the carrying trade of East India prod- 
ucts, and large quantities were import- 
ed direct in steam bottoms, but of late 
it has been found just as profitable to 
purchase on through bill of lading, the 
goods to be trans-shipped at British 
ports. Americans have not been as lib- 
eral buyers in the London markets as 
they formerly were, and large ship- 
ments have been made from Calcutta 
direct to the Continent, hence the stock 
of shellac in London has of late years 
been materially lighter than it used to 
be, and it does not exert as decided an 
influence on the values in other market 
as it once did, There is now little or no 
speculation indulged in by the New 
York importers. This market is often 
the cheapest in the world, owing to 
keen competition for a business that is 
rapidly growing. 

The sugar of milk industry has 
grown very rapidly during the last few 
years. A factory was established at 
Burlington, Vt., in 1882, but little or 
nothing was offered on the market. 
About 1889 a plant was established at 
St. Charles, Ill, but it was not until the 
passage of the tariff act of 1890 that 
ithe industry really began to grow. Up 
to this time the article had been ad- 
mitted free of duty, and the bulk of the 
American consumption had been sup- 
plied from abroad. The act of 1890 
placed a duty on the articie of 8c. a 
pound. In January of that year the 
price was 15c., but by December it 
had reached 29c., American consumers 
having been heavy buyers in Europe, in 
anticipation of a duty being levied. 
Naturally the American market was af- 
fected in sympathy with the EKuropean 
market. Fhe immediate effect of the 
duty was to stimulate manufacturing 
in this country. The price steadily de- 
clined, owing to heavy sales of im- 
ported and overproduction, until 8c. 
was touched in February, 1894. The 
tariff of that year contained a reduc- 
tion in the duty to 5c. per pound. It 
was in 1892 that the Americans began 
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to get control of the home market. 
From that time the imports showed a 
heavy falling off. In 1895 the price 
was l3c. in January; it was then re- 
duced to 9c, before the month was 
out, then to 9c. in April, and by De- | 
cember it had reached l16c., owing to | 
the condition of the European and home 
markets. In February, 1896, it was 
quoted at 18c., but by July had declined 
to lle., the year closing at 13c. Early | 
in 1896 the export demand began to 
increase very largely, and during the 
year a large quantity was exported to 
foreign markets in all parts of the 
world, including the home of the in- 
dustry in Europe. The American fac- 
tories have several times increased 
their capacity, and will soon be in @ 
position, under favorable conditions, to 
suppiy the world. As to the earlier 
quotations it may be well to mention 
that the average price to 1882 was be- 
tween 380c, and 40c., with the exception 
of October, 1875, when it was quoted at 
6G5c., and November, 1876, at 48c., at 
which it continued until April, 1879. 
From 22c, in December, 1882, no change 
was made during the year. In 1883 it 

22c, to 26c., but in 1884 it advanced 


shippers considered unremnuerative. 
There has always been more or less 
sophistication practiced, but of late 
years a pure balsam has been in more 
demand than formerly. Large quan- 
tities of gurjun balsam, or East India 
wood oil, have been imported, and this 
oil has been used as one of the adulter- 
ants. We find the price of copaiba at 
G9c. in January, 1872, $1. in April and 
45c. in July. The year 1873 opened at 
50c. The price was l16c. in February 
and S8dc. in July. In August, 1874, it 
had decliried to 69c., and in October, 
1876, it was as low as 4344c. In De- 
cemLer, 1877, it had touched 27c., while 
in December, 1879, 6714c. was reached. 
In December, 1884, it was 38c. It ruled 
below 40c. until 1887, when it touched 
56c. in December and 70c. in February, 
188). It was as nigh as 80c. in June, 
1891, and as low as 45c. in December. 
In July, 1892, it had dropped to 33c., 
but was up to 38c. in December, 1893. 
A year later it was 32c., and there was 
no material change in the price until 
early in 1896, when it began to work 
upward, owing to decreased shipments 
The year closed at about 50c. for the 
Central American variety, with the 
tendency still upward. 

We find balsam of tolu at 80c. in 
January, 1872, and 45c. in July. In 
September, 1873, it reached $1 per 
pound, from which it declined to 70c. in 
January, 1874, only to advance to $1.20 
in October of the same year. In Janu- 
ary, 1875, it had reached $175, but 
dropped to $1.05 in April, only tc te- 
act to $5 in October. This was due to 
decreased supplies and to speculation. 





















































































Was <£.c, 
to 28c., which it remained to April, 1886, 
when it declined lc. In March, 1887 it 
was 19c., and remained this until No- 
vember, 1888. There was a steady de- 
cline to 15c. in December, 1889. In De- 
cember, 1890, it was 29c. 

Norwegian cod liver oil has increased 
in favor of late years by the introduc- 
tion of certain now well known emul- 
sions. It is an article that has been 
largely speculated in, not only by the 


importers but by the exporters from Supplies began to arrive, and the mar- 
the Norwegian ports. The price has] ot steadily declined until $1.35 was 


been as low as $18.50, in January, 1891, 
and as high as $110, in March, 1884, It 
has fluctuatede between these two fig- 
ures, and has been governed by the law 
of supply and demand and speculative 
manipulation. The last twelve years 
has witnessed a revolution in the refined 
glycerine business, owing partly to the 
new processes for recovering glycerine 
from soap lye. The American industry 
has grown enormously during this pe- 
riod, at the expense of the imported. 
There has been a steady improvement 
in the processes for refining the 
crude, so that to-day the American C. 
P. glycerine is superior to any made in 
the world. The importations of refined 
have steadily declined since 1886, al- 
though they showed a recovery during 


reached in February, 1876, after which 
there was an advance to $2.50 in Au- 
gust. The market began to break in 
February, 1877, and reached $1 in Oc- 
tober. In March, 1878, 70c. was reached, 
and this continued to be the quotation 
until the following January, when an- 
other decline set in, and 50c. was 
reached in May, 1879, the market ad- 
vancing to 85c. in October; then it fell 
off gradually to 55c. in June, 1880. In 
October it had reached 67%c. In the 
year 1881 the fluctuations were between 
65c. in September and 45c. in December, 
the opening having been at 57\4c., after 
which there was a steady decline to 
47c. in June, the market reacting to 
65c. in September. There was no ap- 
preciable change in the three following 


the past year. Refined was generally 204 « 

quoted above 20c. until 1884, when the | ¥®4rS but in December, 1884, 38c. was 

price reached 15c. in December. The reached, and the manrins sney 

following year it did not go above declined until oy 1886, when 

15'4c., the year havin \%, tho price reached oe. * Dae 
. & opened at 14%. around this price until June, 1888, 


In 1886 it reached 24c. in December, 
but a decline set in in February, 1888, 
when 1714c. was reached in November. 


when it touched 29c. Although it ad- 
vanced to 34c. in October, it reacted to 
28e. in August, 1889, and with slight 


It had reacted to 21c. a 
1889, but declined to 11 y February, | fuctuations declined to 25c. in April, 
In 1890 ihe want > = August. 1891. The year closed at 30c., but the 
Sune tee ye tak Ge price had declined to 22%c. in July, 
ache 50 8 
‘1 1892. In 1893 it fluctuated between 23c. 


The next year was an uneventful one, 
and the year following the fluctuations 
were between 18c. in February and 
13%c. in October. In 1893 the price 
was steady throughout the year at 13@ 
13%4c. In 1894 there was a drop to 
11%c, in June, but in 1895 the market 
advanced to 17c. in December from 
11%c. Jan. 1. This was owing to an 
advance in the crude in Europe, due to 
an increased demand for dynamite and 
other purposes, and to a decreased sup- 
ply caused by the introduction of the 
electric light, which had come into quite 
general use in place of candles. The 
year 1896 opened firm at 16l44c. An 
advance to 17c. occurred in February, 
but the year closed at 16%4c. in bar- 
refs. y 

Cascara sagrada was introduced in 


and 26c.; in 1894, between 24c. and 27c., 
but the year 1895 opened at 40c. There 
was a drop to 26c. in February and an 
advance to 50c. in December. The 
market declined to 45c. in March, 1896, 
but advanced to 5c. in September, the 
year ciosing at 50c. The reason for 
these phenomenally low prices the past 
few years was a large supply and a de- 
creased demand. 

The market for Angostura tonca 
beans has been the _ subject of wide 
fluctuations from year to year, based 
on the peculiar conditions which have 
always obtained in this particular ar- 
ticle. It has been the rule every third 
year that there was a large crop, the 
two succeeding years being compara- 
tively small, hence the price has usual- 


1877. It met with consid _ | ly been low with a large crop, and has 
sition, but was finally Scaeadeneanta advanced as the supply here decreased. 
the Pharmacopoeia of 1890. The sup- The shippers st the source of SUppIP 
ply seems to be unlimited, and the have very often manipulated the mar- 


ket to suit themselves, and at times a 
monopoly of the business has been 
secured from the Government of Vene- 


price for new crop bark is about sic. 
Menthol had not attracted much atten- 
tion outside of Japan until 1879, but 


. - zuela. We find the price quoted at 55c. 
it was not until 1882 that it began to | in January, 1872. ga aaah it had 
be imported into this country in any | reached $1.25. It remained above $1 


quantity. In 1886 we find it quoted at 
$9 a pound. At the close of 1896 it 
was down to $2.50 a pound. The price 
has fluctuated materially, owing to nat- 
ural causes and speculative manipula- 
tion. Not long after its introduction 
here menthol cones became very popu- 


until 1874, when the price was S5c. in 
June and 95c. in September. Fluctua- 
tions were wide in 1875, the year open- 
ing at 90c., the price declining to 50c. 
in March, advancing to $1 in February 
and to $1.50 in November. In 1876 
there was a steady advance from $1.50 


lar as a convenient form for carrying a in January to $2.25 in May. The fol- 
headache remedy in the pocket. The lowing month it dropped to $1, owing 
price of copaiba balsam has invariably | to the arrival of the new crop, and con- 
been influenced by supply and demand. | tinued to decline until 60c. was reached 
Considering the manner in’ which the] in Aagust. In January, 1877, it ad- 
balsam is gathered, an average yield is| vanced to 80c., by February had 


not always to be depended upon, and it 
has been noticed that at times the 
shipments from the primary markets 
have depended on the price ruling in 
New York. Whenever the price has 
advanced very materially here ship- 
ments have increased, only to decrease 
when the price has reached a point that 


dropped to 50c., only to advance to 
$1.20 in May, at which it remained un- 
til February, 1878, when it declined to 
$1.10, advancing to $1.65 in December. 
It remained at this until May, 1879, 
when it declined 10c., advancing in 
April, 1880, to $2.25. We find the price 
in “anuary, 1881, at $1.95 and $3 in 
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June. The year 1882 opened at $2.50 
but $1.20 was quoted in August. In 
April, 1883, $1.15 was the quotation, 
and in August $2.25. Fluctuation in 
1884 were between $2 in June and $1.35 
in December, the year opening at $1.70 
and advancing steadily until $2 was 
reached. In 1885 the price fluctuated 
between $1.20 in April and $1.50 in No- 
vember. In 1886 the highest price was 
$1.70 in April, the lowest $1.30 in De- 
cember. There was no change in 1887 
or in 1888, except that the price dropped 
to $1.25 in February. The year 1889 
opened at $1.80 and closed at $1.40. In 





1890 the price advanced to $2 in April, 
but was $1.75 the beginning of 1891. 
We find no material change until July, 
1892, when it advanced to $2.10; in Oc- 
tober to $2.25. The year 1893 openea 
at $1.90, but in February the price had 
declined to $1.75. In January, 1894, 
the price was $1.90, in June $2, but by 
December it had declined to $1.25. The 
year 1895 opened at $1.85, but the price 
declined to $1.25 before the month of 
January was out, advancing to $2.50 in 
December, The year 1896 was a ban- 
ner crop year. The crop was the largest 
on record, amounting to 525,000 pounds, 
most of which was held at the close ot 
the year by the one house that imported 
it. The opening price was $2.50, but 
there was a steady decline until $1.75 
was reached in December, which was 
the closing price of the year. 

The feature of interest in the seed 
market is the large speculations that 
used to be engineered some fifteen years 
ago, and even to a later date. It was 
no uncommon thing for thirty thousand 
bags of canary seed to change hands in 
two or three days, but those days have 
long since passed away, owing to the 
change that has taken place in the 
methods of doing business. Up to 1882 
the prices of canary, hemp and rape 
were quoted by the bushel, but in 
that year all of these seeds commenced 
to be quoted by the pound. The pep- 
permint oil market is one that used to 
witness considerable speculation. Year 
after year there would come, in the 
early spring, reports of damage by 
frost or heavy rains and later reports 
of drouth. Dealers and speculators took 
advantage of these reports to work the 
market. Latterly, however, this article 
has been as dead, speculatively, as 
many others that were once prominent. 
The highest price bottled oil appears 
to have reached was in April, 1875, 
when $6 was quoted; the lowest price 
was in the autumn of 1896, when sales 
were made in the New York market at 
$1.60. 

In the Chinese oils of anise and cas- 
sia, there used to be considerable specu- 
lation, and it was not uncommon to 
hear of three and four hundred cases 
changing hands—especially the former 
variety—in two or three days. This 
was at a time when New York mer- 
chants were in a better position than 
they are to-day to control the market. 
The change in conditions under which 
business is now done make a repeti- 
tion of these transactions practically 
impossible. To-day there is as much 
excitement if twenty-five cases change 
hands as there used to be when three 
hundred cases changed hands. The 
highest price on oil of anise in the last 
twenty-five years appears to have been 
$3.60 in March, 1872, and the lowest 
price is $1.3714, in August, 1892. On oil 
of cassia the price varies so, according 
to test, that it is impossible to give a 
quotation that will mean anything. The 
highest price appears to have been 
$2.3744, in January, 1872; the lowest, 
60c., in December, 1886. Oil of sassafras 
was quoted at 95c. in 1872, but increas- 
ing supplies soon forced it to a lower 
level, and after 1875 it was rarely above 
50c., falling to 33c. in July, 1878. In 
November, 1881, it was quoted at 60c., 
and until 1888 ruled along in the 
thirties until November of that year, 
when it reached 70c., only to drop to 
36c. in May, 1889. In the early 
eighties the artificial variety was 
introduced commercially and continued 
to grow in favor, so that to-day about 
a can of the natural is sold where fifty 
used to be sold. Oil of wintergreen 
was as high as $5.50 in March, 1874, 
while to-day it is quoted at $1.15. When 
the artificial was introduced it was held 
at $1.60; to-day it is quoted at 40c., the 
patents having expired and competition 
among the makers having become very 
keen. There is more demand for the 
true oil of birch than there used to be, 
but a considerable quantity is sola 
mixed with the artificial, and also of 
straight artificial for true oil. 


Vanillin was introduced in 1874 
as a patented article, and for a number 
of years the price was $5.50 per ounce. 
The first break came about two years 
ago—say, January, 1885—when a reduc- 
tion was made to $5. September, 1896, 
the price dropped to $4, and has since 





declined to $2. Cocaine was first crys- 
tallized in the United States by Parke, 
Davis & Co. In 1881 they had a two- 
kilo bottle of the alkaloid, which was 
put in the safe every night. It was 
such a curiosity that everybody inter- 
ested who happened to visit the city 
paid them acall. Interest largely cen- 
tered on the fact that the alkaloid was 
worth $1.25 a grain. The price to-day 
is $2.50 per ounce. Salicylic acid we 


i 51.65 as 2 as 1886. In | 
find quoted Gt PLO as late & | located in the West, principally at Peo- 


1888, or thereabouts, the German pat- 
ents expired, when a syndicate was 
formed to maintain the price. At first 
several firms started in the manufac- 
ture, and competition for the business 
caused a decline in the price of about 
2U per cent., but immediately the com- 
bination was formed a steady market 
was secured and the price was steadily 
maintained down to May, 1894, when 
it was determined to drop the price, in 
view of some outside competition that 
had been of some annoyance to the 
combination. The bulk price was fixed 
at Y7c. It remained at this price un- 
til January, 1895, when it dropped to 
56c. in 500-pound lots. Since then the 
price has gradually declined, until 35c. 
closed the year 1896. The business is 
said to have become unprofitable to 
those engaged in it, and it is believed 
that old-time prices will never again 
rule. 

Caffeine has attracted considerable 
attention of late years, owing to the 
large demand for headache remedies. 
The selling price in 1885 was $19 per 
pound; in 1886, $15; in 1887, $10; in 
1888, from $10 down to $4.50. In 1889 
the highest price was $4.50, and the 
lowest $2.50. In 1890 the market de- 
clined from $2.50 to $2.05. In 1891 
sales were made at $2 and $1.75. In 
1892 as low as $1.65 was reached be- 
fore the market commenced to advance 
toward the $2.30 mark. 
lowest price was $1.95, and the high- 
est and closing $2.40. Up to about 
1891 all the caffeine of commerce was 
made in Germany, though the _ tea 
sweepings were obtained in England. 
The British Government, ever ready to 
protect its revenue, refused to allow the 
tea sweepings of the warehouses to be 
sold in England for fear of their being 
used for consumption in place of the 
leaf, and the Exchequer thus defrauded 
of a certain amount of revenue. All 
sweepings were shipped abroad and 
sold principally to Germany, but Eng- 
lish chemical manufacturers protested 
so vigorously that the Government ex- 
pressed a willingness to permit their 
use in England provided they could be 
rendered unfit fur domestic use. A 
scheme was hit upon whereby they 
were rendered unfit for making any- 
thing but caffeine, through an admix- 
ture of asafoetida, and the manufacture 
of this very important drug commenced 
in London. One German manufacturer 
remained in the business. In January, 
1894, the price quoted by manufactur- 
ers was $2.30. Early in July it ad- 
vanced to $2.65, owing to. scarcity. 
This price was quoted by dealers, the 
contract price remaining unchanged, 
but manufacturers were forced to ad- 
vance to $4.55 before the close of the 
year. Early in 1895 the price quoted 
by second hands began to stiffen up, 
and small lots were sold as high as 
$9@10 in April. The price steadily de- 
clined until $6.50 was reached at the 
close of the year. The year 1896 opened 
at $6.50, but soon declined to >t, and 
by the middle of February to $5.50, at 
which the year closed. For the past 
year or so caffeine has been made in 
this country at a plant in New Jersey, 
the tea sweepings having been imported 
from London. 

During the last few years the coal tar 
drugs and fine chemicals have come 
into prominence. among which we may 
mention phenacetine and sulphonal. 
The former was put on the market in 
July, 1888, and the latter in October, 
1888. They are both patented articles, 
and the patentees are kept busy secur- 
ing evidence against druggists in all 


_parts of the country who sell phenace- 


tine that has been imported from Can- 
ada and been sold to them at a much 
lower price than that asked by the 
agents of the patentees. Altogether 
about sixty-five suits for infringement 
have been brought against various par- 
ties. Considerable smuggling has been 
indulged in. 


Acetanilid became prominent in the 
early eighties, and has become one of 
the most prominent of the articles of 
its character. Its price is based on the 
price of aniline oil, from which it is 
made; and that, in turn, depends on 
the ondition of the benzole market in 
Europe. In 1896 there was a _ rapid 
advance during the summer, from 26c. 
to 37c., which was the price at the close 
of the year. 


| any other industry. 


|ria and Chicago. 


| pounds. 





In 1893 the | 


| consisting of uncondensible gases. 











Glucose. 

The manufacture of glucose has un- 
dergone as great changes as those of 
Say fifteen years 
ago, it was comparatively a small in- 
dustry. To-day it consumes, possi- 
bly, from eighty to one hundred thou- 
sand bushels of corn per day. Its uses 
are well known, the chief consumers 


probably being confectioners and brew- 


ers, The most important works are 

The price of this 
article has lowered vastly, as has, for- 
tunately, the cost of manufacture. The 
yield from a bushel of corn to-day is 
very much larger than it was ten years 
ago, when 83 pounds to a bushel was 
considered a good yield. To-day it is 
commonly made to yield 39 to 40 


product, which is what remains of the 
corn after the extraction of the starch 
and oil, has become very much im- 
proved and in a very much better posi- 
tion for sale. Furthermore, large quan- 
tities of oil are now extracted from the 
germ of the corn, and this, together 
with the feed, have made the by-prod- 
uct of such vast importance that the 
cost of glucose itself has been greatly 
lowered. 
__+ oo 


The Wood Alcohol Industry. 


It is a marvelous statement, but 


| true, that over 60 per cent. of wood 


may be converted into liquid. The 
strongest hydraulic pressure would not 
produce a result of half of one per 
cent. in moisture from dry wood; but 
by putting the same material into an 
iron retort and converting it into char- 
coal by means of heat from beneath the 
cylinder the gases and smoke, to the 
extent of fully 65 per cent. of the 
weight of the wood, may be condensed 
into a liquid called pyroligneous acid 
(from pyro, fire, and ligneous, wood), 
and from it are obtained wood alcohol, 
acetate of lime and wood tar. 
Chemical works for the manufacture 
of wood aicohol are necessarily built in 
a heavily wooded district, and generally 
consist of 24 iron retorts holding about 
One cord of wood each. These are 
built in a ‘battery, and heated from 
beneath by natural gas, charcoal or 
coal, whichever is the cheapest fuel. 
The retorts are filled with dry wood 
once in 24 hours, fires are then light- 


ed beneath and the wood in the 
retorts is carbonized. The smoke and 
gases force their way out through 


pipes, which lead to condensers. 

One cord of wood weighs 4,000 
pounds, and when carbonized the va- 
Ppors produce about 2,650 pounds of 
pyroligneous acid and 700 pounds of 
charcoal, the remainder of the weight 
The 
pyroligneous acid from one cord of 
wood produces 9 gallons of 82 per cent. 
crude wood alcohol, 200 pounds ace- 
tate of lime and about 25 gallons of 
tar; 35 bushels of charcoal are also se- 
cured from each cord of wood. 


After the pyroligneous acid is neu- | 


tralized with lime the wood alcohol is 
distilled off, the lime holding the acet- 
ic acid in solution. After the separa- 


| tion of the wood spirit the remaining 


liquid is boiled down in open pans to 
a sugar, which is dried and becomes 
the acetate of lime of commerce. Ace- 
tate of lime is used for making acetic 
acid. 

The first wood alcohol factory built 
in this country was at Conklin, N. Y., 
in 1860, and since that time the indus- 
try has steadily grown until at present 
there are eighty factories, employing 
over 10,000 men, and with a capital in- 
vested of over $7,000,000. 

Fully three-fifths of all the wood al- 
cohol and acetate of lime produced in 
the world are made in the United 
State. The present production of crude 
wood alcohol is about 2,500,000 gallons 


| per annum, of which 10,000 barrels, or 


500,000 gallons, were exported during 
1896; and the remaining 2,000,000 gal- 
lons of crude spirit yielded about l,- 
500,000 gallons of refined wood alcohol, 
which was used in the arts and manu- 
factures in this country. 

The wood alcohol works are situated 
mostly along the border line between 
Pennsylvania and New York, and in 
Michigan, though there are several in 
Tennessee, one in Alabama and one in 
North Carolina. 

Over 300,000 cords of wood are used 
per annum in the manufacture of wood 
alcohol and its kindred products. About 
20 cords are obtained from an acre 
ef woodland, and, therefore, 15,000 
acres per year are eleared. About one- 
half of this is situated or the sides of 
the mountains and cannot be used for 
farming purposes, but the remaining 
half becomes the best of farming lands. 

There has been considerable comment 
on the destruction of the forests for the 
manufacture of wood alcohol, but Dela- 


| ware County, N. Y., alone, with its 


1,557 square miles, if it were heavily 
wooded, would give all the wood for 
75 years necessary for the wood alco- 
hol business. 

Wood alcohol affords a perfect sub- 
stitute for grain alcohol for manufac- 
turing and mechanical purposes, and 
at less than one-third the cost. The 
art of refining it has been a steady 
progress, until at present the 95 per 
cent. wood alcohol of commerce is not 
nearly as disagreeable in odor or to 
work with as turpentine and many 
other liquids largely used in manufac- 
turing. <A considerable quantity of ab- 
solutely pure methyl alcohol is also 
made. 

No matter it 


how well is refined, 


| wood alcohol cannot safely be taken in- 


In addition to this, the feed | 





} lrom 





ternally or be used for the manufacture 
of articles for human consumption, e«- 
cept where in the preparation of the 
product it is evaporated or recovered. 

Wood alcohol is principally used as 
a solvent in the manufacture of shellac 
varnish, but it is also used in the man- 
ufacture of celluloid, photographic pa- 


per, for burning and for innumerable 
other purposes. Some of the most 
beautiful and delicate colors in the 


form of dyes can only be obtained from 
wood alcohol. it is antiseptic in its 
effect, and is used largely in the manu- 
facture of liniments for “man and 
beast’’ and tor rubbing in bath-houses. 

Uniess destroyed by adverse legisia- 
tion, the wood alcohol business wiil 
eventually become a most important 
one, and practically the entire produc- 
tion of both wood alcohol and acetate 
of lime in the world will be in this 
country. 

satin daa 
‘Twenty-Five Years in the Chemical 
‘brade, 

There have been many changes in 
the chemical trade during the past 
twenty-live years, and not the least of 
these are the changes that have been 
made in the personnel of the firms en- 
gaged in this branch of business. When 
the Oil, Paiat and Drug Reporter was 
in its infancy Pine and Cedar streets 
were lined with the counting rooms and 
ollices of importers and brokers, the 
overliow from these streets being ac- 
cummodated in the buildings on Pearl 
and Wiliam streets, not lo speak of 
the scatiered offices in other downtown 
iocalities. The business then was dis- 
tripuled, and every mah engaged in it 
Was ah independent tactor. ‘There were 
no combinations with special agencies; 
or if there were such agencies, they had 
lo take their chance with the others. 
ihe ioreign Makers had little to fear 
American competition. There 
Were few manufacturers on this side 
vl the Allanile, and they wele strug- 
giing, in most instances, to introduce 
their brands, often at a price that 
hardiy secured them a living profit. 

tew of the numerous houses then 
engaged as importers and commission 
firms remain, and of these the make- 
up is so changed in most cases that it 
would be difficult for any one who had 
Known them in the old days and re- 
turned atter twenty years’ absence to 
find a tamiliar face in office or count- 
ing room, 

Uf the changes that have occurred 
during the past quarter of a century, 
perhaps one of the most important has 
been made in the substitution of one 
class of goods for another in certain 
processes of manufacture. Alkali in 
those days was scarcely recognized as 
a specific term. Carbonated ash made 


by what is now spoken of as the old 
process was the only form of alkali 
apart from caustic soda, that was 


known to the trade. The larger con- 
sumers, in placing their orders, invari- 
ably called for 48 per cent. carbonated 
ash, or high test, according as the re- 
quirements of their trade necessitated. 
Ammoniated ash was scarcely known 
then, and not for some years later did 
it become an important tactor, as will 
be shown subsequently. New processes 
in the manufacture of paper called for 
a change in the method of manipulat- 
ing the raw material, and the produc- 
ers, finding that better results could be 
accomplished by substituting caustic 
soda for soda ash, the change was 
made, though at the present time some 
of the papermakers still use ash in 
their processes. 

Ordinary conditions of supply and 
demand governed the market for many 
years during which the gold standard 
was the basis of all circulations with 
reference to stock to arrive, while in a 
majority of instances the spot transac- 
tions were on a currency basis, This 
resulted in a remarkably wide range 
of prices, which would be most em- 


barrassing to any one who might have 
gone into the business without any 
previous knowledge of the conditions 
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which confronted the trade prior to the 
resumption of specie payments. The 
seller had to calculate his cost in gold, 
which was then at a high premium, 
and in many instances figured up his 
profits in currency, owing to the then 
unstable condition of business in this 
countrv. 


It should be understood that this was 
only a few years after the close of the 
War of the Rebellion, when the coun- 
try was recovering from a great shock 
and when business was in a most un- 
certain way, collections being difficult, 
in spite of the so-called good times 


which followed the declaration of peace | 


between the North and the South. 
Business enterprises, which had long 
been paralyzed during the progress of 
the war and the period of reconstruc- 
tion following it, were insuch an un- 
certain state that even at the time 
when the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
first made its appearance, fully seven 
years after the war was ended, there 
was a good deal of hesitation on the 
part of importers and dealers generally 
to acept orders not accompanied by 
cash from buyers whose financial 
standing was not considered to be of 
the best. In transactions with South- 
ern merchants credits were most care- 
fully scrutinized, the standing and con- 
ditiondition of the would-be buyer be- 
ing most minutely investigated before 
the order was accepted. All this, ef 
. Course, tended to complicate methods 
of business in a degree hardly to be ap- 
preciated by present day merchants. 
and involved an immense amount of 
money and labor. 


Thus for many years following the 
close of the struggle between the North 
and the South, and for some time after, 
the Reporter appeared as a chronicler 
of events in the chemical and kindred 
fields of business, trade conditions 
were in a most unsettled state; but in 


the mean time American manufacturers | 
They had 
time declined to 1.82%4c., and bicarb to 


had been making progress. 
made many improvements in their pro- 
cesses, thus improving the quality of 


their goods, and by persistent effort | 


had succeeded in widely extending their 
market, not only in the East, but in 
other sections of the country, notably 
in the West. At this time the home 
manufacturers confined their attention 
chiefly to bicarbonate and sal soda, but 
before 1883 they had began to be for- 
midable competitors of the foreign pro- 
ducers in other lines, and from that 
time forward they have made steady 
strides, until at the present day they 
supply about one-half of the quantity 
of the heavy chemicals consumed in 
this country. 


The first issue of the Oil, Paint ana 
Drug Reporter appeared on Oct. 18, 
1871, and at that time trade in neavy 
chemicals was depressed, in commop 
with other lines, by the high rates tor 
money. The quotations at this date or 
the heavy chemieals were 2.70c. fo! 
soda ash, 4,8714c. for caustic soda, 2\c. 
for sal soda, 4%4c, for bicarbonate of 
soda and 4.25c. for bleaching powder, 
all but the latter being quoted in gold. 
These were the ruling prices for the 
balance of that year, the market re- 
ports in succeeding issues showing only 
a moderate volume of trade unrelievea 
by the disp.ay of speculative interest 
in any of the various heavy goods. in 
the meantime the premium on gold had 
been declining owing to liberal dis- 
bursements by the Treasury and the 





| highest price for soda ash was reached 


about the middle of April, that year, 
when quotations advanced to 344@4c., 
according to brand. Bicarbonate of 
soda, with occasional periods of depres- 
sion, owing to increased supplies and 
dull trade, had an advancing tendency 
throughout the year, never going below 
4.75c. and closing in December at the 
highest figures—6%%c. Sal soda reached 
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its lowest point, 2.75c., in January and | 


its highest, 4%4c., in March. 


The year 1873 opened with a dull and 
uninteresting market, there being no 
disposition shown by buyers to take 
hold of either spot stock or goods to ar- 
rive. Prices in most lines favored the 
buyer. Bleacing powder was offered at 
3 1-16c., gold, or 3*4c., currency, soda 
ash at 3c. gold, caustic soda at 6%¢c. 
gold and sal soda at 2c. gold. Trade 
generally improved during the month, 
but prices remained about stationary. 
Freer arrivals of ash on a comparative- 
iy quiet market caused an easier feel- 
ing during February and March in soda 
ash, prices for which gradually dropped 


| to 3.20c. gold for Newcastle and 3.25c. 





| gold; bicarb at 5%c., gold, and bleach- | 


| for Liverpool to arrive. 


| able speculative attention, 


April opened 
with a dull and declining market, Ash 
was arriving freely, and there was con- 
siderable pressure to sell. Caustic soda 
and sal soda were both easier, and bi- 
carbonate was extremely dull, though 
in small supply. Bleach dropped to 
38%c. gold, and sold sparingly at that. 
Arrivals continued free during the 
month, and prices continued to decline, 
owing to the absence of demand. At 
the close of April ash was quoted at 
2%Ke., sal soda at 1%c., caustic soda at 
Gloc., bicarb at 5i%Kec., and bleaching 
powder at 2%c., all gold. The last 
mentioned was the subject of consider- 
but owing 
to liberal supplies prices remained de- 
pressed. Throughout the month of 
May there was no improvement, either 
in demand or prices, though caustic 
soda was somewhat steadier, owing to 
lighter arrivals. Sal soda in the mean 


5%c. Bleach about held its own, but 
ash was still declining, and the most 
popular brands were readily obtainable 
at 2i4c, Throughout the summer months 
the market remained quiet, and as 
there were, particularly in September, 
free arrivals by sail, the downward 
tendency of prices was emphasized. At 
the beginning of October ash was 
quoted at 2\%4c., gold; sal soda at 1.{5c., 


ing powder at 2\%4c., gold. Trade in 
caustic soda improved somewhat dur- 
ing the next few weeks, and prices 
hardened, but other lines were neg- 
lected and the feeling was easy. At 
the beginning of November trade began 
to show improvement in all lines except 
ash, which was reported as being “un- 
usually quiet.” Arrivals of all kinds 
had fallen off, and this helped to in- 
crease the feeling of confidence which 
was beginning to manifest itself. All 


| this time gold had kept at a premium, 


| tanging from 8c. 


continual advance in American securi- | 
ties abroad, and the steady tone of the | 


chemical market was therefore all the 
more remarkable, as the weekly reports 
up to the last week or two of the year 
indicated a very quick condition of 
trade. Toward the end of January 
there was a decided increase in the de- 
mand for forward shipments, but the 
spot market remained dull. A reaction 
in the gold market during the first week 
in 1872 strengthened the tone of the 
market. Buyers were placing contracts 


| siderable increase 


| there was little 
| prices, 


for ash ovér the first six months of the | 


year, 


throughout the year, and in other lines | 
| Sal soda was quite firm at 1.85c., but 
| caustic soda was rather weak at 5.70c. 


there was a corresponding degree of ac- 
tivity. Prices began to advance, soda 
ash going up to 2.85c., gold, on the spot. 
Caustic soda sold at §.32%4c., gold, and 
bicarbonate soda at 4.70c., while sal 
eoda and bleaching powder, for reasons 
not specified in the reports, dropped 
to 2.10c., gold, for arrival for the for- 


| Bleach sold 


mer and 4 3-16c., currency, for the lat- | 


ter. Gold continued to advance, affect 
ing the price of all important commodi- 
ties up to the Ist of February, when a 
drop in the former occurred, but lasted 
Only for a short time, and the temporary 
weakness in chemicals gave place to a 
firm and advancing market. Thus the 
market, influenced by the fluctuations 
in the gold premium, continued to rise 
and fall with little reference to the con- 
ditions of supply and demand. The 


| all gold. 
| trade began to revive, 


and in some cases for delivery | 


to lle., and the 
changes in market values were due 
more to the fluctuations in the precious 
metal than to condition of supply and 
demand for the chemicals. Toe in- 
crease in trade was short lived, and 
during the balance of the year the mar- 
ket remained quiet, though there was a 
slight increase of buying interest dur- 
ing the last two weeks of December, 
which sent the price of caustic soda up 
to 5%c., gold, and bleach to 2.44c., gold. 
The other goods meantime had contin- 
ued to decline, and closed the year at 
2c. for ash, 1%4c. for sal soda, 2'%4c. 
for bleaching powder, and 5l4c., gold, 
for bicarbonate. 


At the beginning of 1874, with a con- 
in the demand for 
stock for forward shipment, a decided 


improvement in the tone of the market | 


occurred, and during January the ten- 
dency of prices was upward, though 
quotable change in 
With February the demand 
subsided, and prices eased off some- 
what. Arrivals of ash were large, and 
sales were made as low as 2\4c., gold. 


ony, 


in a small way at 2*%c. 
These were all gold prices. At the be- 
gining of March there was a decline 
all around, owing to steamer arrivals 
and dull trade. No improvement oc- 
eyrred during the month, and the close 
was easy at 24c, for ash, 5c. for caus- 
tic soda, 1.6%c, for sal soda, 5 5-16c, for 
bicarb, and 2\4c. for bleaching powder, 
Toward the middle of April 
but as spot 
stocks were liberal there was no mate- 
rial improvement in prices. Buyers’ 


| wants were soon satisfied, apparently, 


as during the last half of the month the 
market was reported quiet. Small ar- 


rivals during the first three weeks of | when the dull summer season began. In | ble attention, was held at 1c. 


May admitted of the cleaning up of sur- 





plus stocks to some extent. A petter 
feeling was developed which, however, 
was dissipated toward the end of the 
month by large receipts from the other 
side. At this time the gold quotations 
were 214c. for ash, 1.60c. for sal soda. 
5\4c. for caustic soda, 3c. for bleach 


and 5c. for bicarb. 

For the next three months there was 
little change in the situation, except 
that something of a spurt occurred in 
the market for sal soda about the be- 


9 


| ginning of July, and the market stif- 


fened. At this time bleaching powder 
also was selling more freely, but at 
easy prices. September opened with the 
market inactive. The gold prices then 
quoted were 2%c. on ash, 5c. for 
caustic soda, 1.6714c. for sal soda, 5\c. 
for bicarb and 2%c., currency, for 
bleached. Commenting on the situa- 
tion, the Reporter at this date said: 
“Only one of the five principal chemi- 
cals pays a fair commission, and the 
others bring about cost or make an 
actual loss for the importer.” The dull 
conditions and downward tendency 


| continued up to the middle of Novem- 


j 








| period. 


| tendency 


| prospective 
| shutting down of production during hot 


}in a speculative way, 


ber, when, the demand improved some- 
what and a better tone developed. In 
the meantime prices had declined tu 
2c, for ash, 4%c. for caustic, 4.95c. 
for bicarb, 1.65c. for sal soda and 2%<c. 
for bleach. During the next six weeks 
there was little or no change in the 
situation, the year closing with a dull 
and depressed market, and there was 
no improvement up to the middle of 
the following March, when buyers came 
into the market for considerable quan- 
tities of ash and caustic soda, paying 
2 3-16@2Kce., gold, for the former and 
4.45@4'4c., gold, for the latter. The 
of sal soda and bleach was 
still downward, the first mentioned sell- 
ing in a small way at this time at 14@ 
1.55¢c. and the latter at 2.20@2'4c., both 
gold. At the beginning of April more 
inquiry was noted, and a better feeling 
was reported, but there was no im- 
provement in quotations. This, how- 


| ever, was counteracted by the failure 


of demand to materialize and accumu- 
lating stocks. Week after week the 
market was reported dull and depressed, 
and at the beginning of June prices 
were down to 1.90c. for ash, 142¥%4c. for 
sal soda, 4.56\4c. for caustic soda, 4%c. 
for bicarb, and 2c. for bleaching pow- 
der, these, of course, being gold quota- 
tions. There was little hope for a change 
for the better during the summer, for, 
as usual in those times, the selling sea- 
son was in the spring and fall. Yet 
during June prices for sal soda gradual- 
ly advanced, owing, probably, to the 
shortage, caused by the 


weather. At the end of that month 
sol soda was generally quoted at 14c., 
but by the end of August the price was 
back again to 1.45c. During the preced- 
ing month prices dropped on caustic 
soda to 4.45c. on bleach to 1%4c., but 
ash remained at 2c. Toward the end of 
December the high prices for all soap 
greases, and that combination of the 
Eastern writing paper manufacturers, 
for the purpose of shutting down pro- 
duction for the balance of the year, 


| caused still lower vrices on the heavy 


chemicals. Newcastle ash was freely 
offered at 1.95c., gold, spot, and Liver- 
pool at 1.971%4c., gold. Caustic soda was 
quoted at 1.9714c., gold; sal soda, at 
1.314c., gold; bleaching powder, at 1%c. 
and bicarbonate, at 4c. 


During the next two years there was 
comparatively little change, either in 
the condition of supply and demand, or 
in the quotations, the market during 
most of that period being in favor ot 
the buyer. Then came the resumption 
of specie payments, in 1879, followed by 
the “boom,” which began toward the 
end of that year, and continued into 
1880. Gold quotations were, of course, 
dropped. Bicarbonate of soda during 
1879 went up to 3c. The highest price 
touched by soda ash was 2c., and sal 
soda at one time sold at 1.80c. under 
the influence of boom times. Caustic 
soda sold in December as high as 3%Kc. 
and bleach at 1.70c., and these were 
about the figures generally quoted at 
the close of the year. In the meantime 
the market had been extremely active 
large blocks of 
goods being purchased on the spot and 
to arrive. 

While the general business actively 
continued in 1880, chemicals had their 
full share of it. Prices began to ad- 
vance early in the year, and continued 
their upward course until May, when 
the demand began to fall off, and, under 


| pressure from speculative holders to 


realize, a reaction set in. That was 
practically the end of the inflated 
Early in May prices for soda 
ash dropped to 1.60c. for 48 per cent., 
but went up again a few points during 
the month, only to drop back again 
down to 1.45c. 


June the price was 





| 


| on ash. 





When October was reached, and the 
fall trade was expected to set in, the 
market was dull and weak, especially 
November of that year showed 
very little improvement, but in Decem- 
ber trade showed some improvement, 
particularly for forward shipment, 
though prices did not improve. At the 
end of the year ash was selling at 1.45c., 
caustic soda at 3l4c. for 60 per cent., sal 
soda at 1.10c. and bleaching powder at 
1.30c. on the spot. During 1881 the 
fluctuations in the prices of chemicals 
were not of particular importance. The 
trade in this country being overstocked 
as a result of the rather wild specula- 
tion during the previous year, it was 
some time before an equlibrium was 
maintained. In the meantime manufac- 
turers refrained from urging sales in 
this market, as they found that every 
effort to do so only caused a further 
shrinkage in market values, 


By the end of 1881 the surplus stocks 
had been pretty well used up. Arrivals 
were light, and although buyers showed 
some indifference, prices were on a fair- 
ly steady basis, ash being quoted at 
1.55c. for 48 per cent. Liverpool and 
1%4c. nominally for Newcastle brands. 
Alkali, which had become something of 
a feature in the market at that time, 
after its introduction in 1879, was held 
at 1.35c. The quotation for caustic 
soda was 35c. for 60 per cent., and bi- 
carbonate was held at 3%c. Sal soda 
was then in full supply, and rather easy 
at 1.07\4c. on the spot, though for ar- 
rival somewhat higher figures were de- 
manded. Bleach was dull and nominal 
at 1.32%4c. 


About this time it began to be ques- 
tioned whether the processes of manu- 
facture employed in the production of 
soda were adequate. The London Times 
spoke of the industry as a dying one, 
and some of those interested in it felt 
called upon to deny this sweeping as- 
sertion. At a meeting of the English 
Chemical Society, held early in 1883, the 
conditions and prospects of the soda in- 
dustry was very thoroughly gone into. 
By that time it should be understood 
that the old Leblanc process had met, 
and it might be said was already con- 
quered by the new ammonia methods 
of making ash, and had also to en- 
counter the competition of a growing 
industry in the United States. At the 
meeting above referred to it was at- 
tempted to be shown that the Leblane 
process was not in a dying condition, 
though it was admitted that in recent 
“ears manufacturers had suffered a con- 
siderable loss. Of twenty-five works 
which had been in operation in the 
neighborhood of Newcastle up to that 
time only thirteen were in operation, 
and some of these were being dis- 
mantled, the proprietors despairing ot 
ever being able to resume business on 
a profitable basis by the Leblanc pro- 
cess. The decadence of the old-time 
processes was due to the newer am- 
monia method, which even then con- 
sumers knew little about. They were 
satisfied to get their goods at less 
money, and were not enough interested 
to inquire the reason. Although the 
ammonia process of production was no 
new thing, having been introduced some 
seventeen years before, by M. Solvay, 
it had only just begun to make its in- 
fluence felt. M. Solvay’s success, it wag 
said, had been such as to induce othera 
to enter the field. In 1882 the output of 
ammonia soda on the Continent was 
increased 100,000 tons out of a total of 
275 tons by both process. In this same 
year an authority came out with a re- 
view of the process of manufacturing 
caustic soda, which had a considerable 
influence upon producers. He reviewed 
the industry from its inception at the 
St. Rollox Works in Glasgow in 1844, 
and carried it down to 1872, when the 
processes now in vogue were adopted, 
showing the different stages by which 
the methods of manufacture advanced 
toward the present state of perfection. 
The strides made toward the perfection 
of the ammonia process of making soda 
ash begun to have a decided influence 
upon the market at this time, and were 
the chief incentive to the amalgama- 
tion of manufacturing interests, whigh 
later led to the formation of the United 
Alkali Company, which occurred gnly 
a comparatively short time after this, 
as a result of active agitation of the 
question of loss of profits in the alkali 
trade during 1883 and the following 
year or two, In the meantime the in- 
creasing competition, both from the Sol- 
vay people on the other side and from 
the domestic manufacturers, had been 
causing a shrinkage in market values. 
We find that in the last week of De- 
cember, 1883, 48 per cent. carbonated 
ash was quoted at 1.55c., and New- 
castle carbonated ash at 1.52Y%c. Alkali, 
by the ammonia process, which was 
then beginning to command considera- 
For 
60 per cent. caustic soda the quotation 
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was 3i4c.; sal soda was firm at 1lic., 
and bleaching powder at 2.40c., the 
comparatively high prices for the lat- 
ter being due to scarcity. American 
bicarbonate seems to have taken prece- 
dence over the imported article. It was 
selling at 33¢c., the same price as that 
quoted for English. 

From statistics obtained from an of- 
ficial source, and published early in 
1884, it was shown that the trade in the 
heavy chemicals in this country during 
the three preceding years had very de- 
cidedly increased, while the consump- 
tion on the Continent of Europe had 
lessened, the wants of this country at 
that time being greater by 79,733 tons 
than those of European countries, out- 
side of Great Britain. 





































of way year in and year out, the con- 
stantly increasing competition among 
the domestic manufacturers was hav- 
ing a demoralizing effect upon the mar- 
ket. Combination after combination 
was made in different branches of the 
trade only to be broken and precipitate 
the trade into a condition of worse de- 
pression. The hard times immediately 
preceding the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in 1879 witnessed a continued 
decline in market values, and what 
were then considered phenomenally low 
prices ruled week after week, with no 
prospect of improvement. It may be 
said in passing, however, that the then 
so-called “rock bottom” quotations were 
in most instances higher than the 
prices named for an even better class 


For the next couple of years the ” 
’ of goods to-day. The‘boom” of ’79 

i in gy ee an er an and ’80 sent prices ’way up. Specula- 
oF & very Gecidea character. UY- | tive interest was active, and large 


ers were getting goods both on the spot 
and for forward shipment at prices 
heretofore unknown in the trade, owing 
to the changes that had occurred in 
processes of manufacturing and the 
steadily increasing importance of Amer- 
ican production as a factor in regulat- 
ing market values. 

A constant enlargement of the produc- 
tion, in spite of the growing consump- 
tion, led to an accumulation of stocks 
and a demoralization of the market dur- 
ing the next year or two, prices fluctu- 
ating as a result of the conditions of 
supply and demand, but the tendency 
generally being in buyers’ favor. There 
was no decided change in the situation 
until early in October, 1888, when the 
first premonitions of the coming con- 
solidation of the English producing in- 
terests were given, and then prices took 
an upward turn. Soon after this the 
alkali combination was completed, ana 
prices here were put on a firmer basis. 
The history of the trade from that time 
to this is so well known to our readers 
that it is unnecessary to go into details. 
In spite of the combination of foreign 
producing interests, the reduction of ex- 
penses by the appointment of special 
agents on this side and the discontinu- 
ance of general consignments, prices 
have continued to decline, chiefly be- 
cause of the extension of production 
by American manufacturers, which, 
with the improvement in the quality of 
their goods, has given them a large part 
of the trade, so that, notwithstanding 
the natural increase in consumption, 
based upon the growth of the popula- 
tion, the foreign makers have made 
little headway here during the past ten 


quantities of goods were imported from 
the other side, while the domestic fac- 
tories were worked to their utmost ca- 
pacity to turn out stocks as fast as 
they were wanted. But, unfortunately, 
the consuming demand did not hold 
out, and the accumulation of spot 
stocks of domestic, as well as imported 
goods, became excessive before the 
close of the fall season. Buyers were 
well filled up far in excess of ordinary 
requirements, and could not be inter- 
ested. The bottom had fallen out of 
the boom. Holders finding that buyers 
could no longer be interested, and 
themseives being burdened with stocks 
which they had hoped to dispose of be- 
fore the inevitable collapse came, of- 
fered all sorts of inducements. The 
short-lived frenzy was over, and from 
that time forward the recovery was 
extremely slow. In fact an even bal- 
ance between supply and demand was 
not reached until early in the ’90s, and 
some people still express the opinion 
that an equilibrium has not yet been 
reached. 

The ups and downs in the paint busi- 
ness during the past twenty-five yearg 
have been, perhaps, no better exempli- 
fied than by the white lead trade. 
Years ago the American corroders, by 
force of the superior quality of their 
product, worked up to by slow and la- 
borious degrees, gained the confidence 
of domestic consumers, with the result 
that foreign made lead, which for many 
years was given the preference by the 
majority of consumers, and which at 
the time when the Reporter first be- 
gan to chronicle events in the paint 
market was looked upon as standard, 





years, and instead of being the ag- | was relegated to the backbround ex- 
eressors, they, !n not a few cases, find cept in special instances. Competi- 
themselves on the defensive. tion among the American manufac- 
oo turers grew amazingly. Factory 

The Paint Trade for a Quarter of a atfer factory was started in the 
Century. West, and the original works in the 


East redoubled their efforts to keep to 
the front. The competition led to deep 
cuts in prices, which wiped out profits. 
Some of the wiser members of the trade 
suggested a conference of the corroders, 
with a view to taking action that would 
put an end to competition. <A meet- 
ing was held in Saratoga early in June, 
1879, at which an understanding was 
arrived at, to the effect that a uniform 
price should be made and adhered to by 
all corroders, but, unfortunately for the 
success of the undertaking, a number 
of corroders refused to come into the 
agreement, and their offerings soon 
brought the market back into its pre- 
vious demoralized state. For several 
years following this efforts were made 
periodically to get the corroders to- 


Twenty-five years ago conditions gzov- 
erning the paint trade were decidedly 
different from those prevailing to-day 
Methods of communication were not so 
easy and were more costly: conse- 
quently, instead of staving quietly at 
home and waiting until his stock need- 
ed replenishing and then sending a code 
telegraphic message to the manufac- 
turer or grinder, or waiting for the ur- 
bane traveling salesmen to come along. 
the interior merchant journeyed to New 
York twice a year. posted himself thor- 
oughly on the feature and prospects of 
the market and placed his orders for a 
six months’ supnvly accordingly. The 
perfection and cheapening of cable and 
telegraph service and the introduction 
of the telephone did much to make 
these semi-annual visits to the metrop- 
olis unnecessary, but, more than any- 
thing else the detailed accurate reports 
furnished weekly by the Oil, Paint and 


a uniform price. Combination after 
combination was made, only to be 
broken as soon as the parties to it had 
returned to their homes. 


Drug Reporter, thoroughly posting the | of the best man first. The East- 
country buyers in what was going on | ern corroders seemed to be anx- 


ious to put the business on a paying 
basis, and to eliminate everything that 
would cause dissention, but the West- 
ern producers, particularly the newer 
comers into the field, were 
thwart all efforts to put the trade into 
shape by cutting under 
prices in such a way that the cuts could 
not be traced to them directly. Afte! 
several years of this sort of thing some 
of the leading members of the trade 
concluded that nothing was to be gained 
by an ordinary agreement to maintain 
prices, and they set about devising some 
ways and means of rehabilitating the 
white lead industry on other lines than 


in New York, changed the character of 
events in the trade, making it no long- 
er necessary for the out-of-town buyer 
to come to the city in order to become 
posted, 
For a number of years after the Re- 
porter became the recognized authority 
on current events in the paint trade, 
there was little change in the routine | 
of business. Habits are hard to change, 
and although buyers were getting week- | 
ly more information as to the situation 
in the primary markets than they had 
been able to obtain previously by per- 
sonal investigations on their periodical 
trips to the city, they still adhered to 
the policy of making their purchases | 
twice a year, spring and fall. | Finally, in September, 1888, all other 
Early in the ’80s the production of do- | efforts having failed to secure uniform- 
mestic products of all descriptions had | ity in quotations, and in other matters 
increased to such an extent that for. | affecting the interests of the trade as a 
eign manufacturers were pushed into | whole, the so-called Lead Trust was 
the background in very many cases, | formed, and from that time to the pres- 
only those holding their own whose | ent fairly steady prices have been main- 
goods either became of special worth | tained, subject only to the fluctuations 
or because of a prejudice in their favor | in the price of pig lead and such de- 
created by long use, found a continued | pression in market prices as have re- 
large sale in this country. While | sulted from the competition at different 
trade was going on in a humdrum sort 





(See 





gether and induce them to agree upon | 


It was a case | 


said to | 
| tion, 








established | 


| sult that the potato crop 


those which had been tried theretofore. | 


points from the so-called outside manu- | 


facturers. From 1888 to the present 
time fluctuations in white lead prices 
have been confined within narrow 
limits, though prior to 1888 the fluctua-~ 
tions were wide and frequent. 

The history of the dry color trade for 
the past twenty-five years has been in 
the main an uninteresting one. In com- 
mon with other lines of business, it has 
felt the influence of the change in 
methods of doing business, and the old- 
time fall and spring movement of 
stocks is no longer a feature of the 
market. It was no unusual thing twen- 
ty-five years ago for buyers to place 
orders for foreign goods for delivery 
over the next six or twelve months, but 
nowadays, as for a long time past, the 
orders have been regulated, as to size, 
by the actual present or probably early 
wants of consumption. 

Few articles among the dry colors 
have shown such marked changes in 
market values as to call for special 
mention even in such a review as this. 
A comparison of prices quoted to-day 
with those published in the first issue 
of the Reporter will show comparative- 
ly little change, such as might reason- 
ably be expected to follow the cheapen- 
ing of methods of production as a 
result of the improvements made in ma- 
chinery for extracting the crude ma- 
terial and perfecting the finished prod- 
uct. 

During this time the development of 
native crude products has had a de- 
cided tendency to cause a reduction 
in market prices for all similar classes 
of foreign goods, and the progress made 
by American manufacturers in the turn- 
ing out of goods that would compare 
with or even exceed in quality the 
products of foreign manufacturers, has 
naturally tended to reduce the market 
quotations for these articles. 

Among the dry colors quicksilver ver- 
milion and carmine have held a promi- 
nent position for many years. Until a 
comparatively recent date both of thes2 
articles were sold at prices established 
by an association, which included all of 
the manufacturers. No changes were 
made in price of vermilion except such 
as were necessitated by fluctuations in 
the price of quicksilver. But a few 
years ago several former employers of 
old-established houses went into the 
business as manufacturers, and subse- 
quently the reduction in the tariff ad- 
mitted of importations of certain for- 
eign brands that could be sold here at 
less than the established prices. The 
combination for a time tried to over- 
come this competition by united effort, 
but without success, and the final result 
was that’ the combination went to pieces 
and an open market was declared, and 
has existed to the present time. 

The carmine market was, at the time 
the Reporter made its first appearance, 
and for nearly twenty years there- 
after, controlled by the three manufac- 
turers who were the sole producers of 
the pigment in this country. Early in 
the ’8O0s an outside maker started in to 
get a share of the trade by quoting 
lower prices than the combination 
named, but he only lasted a short time 
During this period, however, prices 
were much unsettled, and were finally 
put at such a low figure by the combine 
that the outside market found it impos- 
sible to meet the quotations, and, after 
making a considerable loss in trying to 
maintain his position, he gave up the 
struggle. The next eight or nine years 
were uneventful, and then came the re- 
duction in the tariff, which enabled for- 
eign manufacturers to enter this mar- 
ket and undersell the American pro- 
ducers. The latter maintained their or- 
ganization for a time, but were eventu- 
ally compelled to declare an open mar- 
ket, especially as some new competitors 
had appeared in the field in the person 
of firms formed from former employees 
of old-established houses. The carmine 
combination was dissolved some three 
years ago, and since that time the mar- 
ket has been in a most unsettled condi- 


Paris green as an insecticide made its 
appearance alraost coincidently with the 
first number of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Rerorter. Early in the '70's a strange 
bug appeared which rapidly increased 
in numbers and gave its attention 
strictly to the potato vine, with the re- 
year after 
year began to dwindle, since before 
the tubers began to grow their nour- 
ishment from the outer sunshine and 
rain was cut off by the destruction of 
their feeding avenue, the plant above 
ground, by the voracious appetite of the 
little beetle with a striped back. No 
one seemed to know from whence this 
pest came and, perhaps for want of a 
better name, it was called the Colo- 
rado beetle, but afterward when it be- 
came more numerous, because of its 
apparent preference for this particular 
plant, it became generally known as 
“the potato bug,’’ and if any one 


should speak of a Colorado beetle to- 
day there would be very few who 
would know to which sort of an insect 
he referred. All sorts of things were 
tried with the idea of getting rid of 
the pest, until some bright mind sug- 
gested Paris green. That article had 
theretofore figured es a pigment, the 
chief use of which was in the painting 
of window blinds and in cther painting 
work, where a brilliant light green was 
desired. It had also been used to a 
considerable extent in the printing of 
Wall papers, but on account of the ac- 
tion of the health authorities about this 
time on the ground that its use fur 
decorative purposes was prejudicial to 
the public health on account of the ex- 
cessive amount of arsenic it contains, 
its usefulness in that direction came to 
an abrupt end, and but for the appear- 
ance of the potato bug it is probable 
that at the present time nothing would 
be known to the paint trade by the 
name of paris green, save possibly some 
imitation pigment that contained none 
of its deadly properties and little if any 
of its brilliancy. Paris green can 
searcely be included in the list of 
paints at the present day, and perhaps 
the only reason why it is considered to 
belong in that category is that it is 
made altogether by paint manufactur- 
ers. Most of those who are now en- 
gaged in the production of this pigment 
doubtless wish themselves well out of it, 
for, notwithstanding the remarkable de- 
cline in the cost of the ingredients 
which enter into its composition dur- 
ing the past twenty or twenty-five 
years, the process of manufacture is 
so dangerous to those employed in 
carrying them out, and the competition 
bas become so great that profits have 
been reduced to a very small figure at 
times and at others have been entirely 
wiped out. In fact, some of those still 
engaged in the business have been re- 
ported as having stated that the net 
result of all their labor in certain sea- 
sons has been a loss of profits. 


This was no always so. In the early 
days of the paris green business, after 
the product began to be valued chiefly 
as an insecticide, it was no uncommon 
thing for the market to be quoted at 
even 50 or 60c., though in the main the 
quotation was nearer to 20c. The ex- 
treme prices were the result of specu- 
lation, largely the manipulation of 
persons who had no connection with 
the paint trade, either as manufactur- 
ers or dealers. These high prices con- 
tinued for several years during the 
height of the season, which usually had 
it beginning in April and continued 
until the end of June. The insecticide 
was effective in more than one way. It 
killed off the potato bug and at the 
same time killed speculative interest. 
Some renewal of the speculative fever 
ocurred in the early 'SU’s, when it was 
discovered that paris green killed the 
cotton worm with almost tne same fa- 
cility as it had thinned out the ranks of 
the Colorado beetle. This, however, did 
not last long, and as it haa LAs 
work well, like nearly all other use- 
ful agents, as soon its usefulness 
Was at an end it was practically cast 
aside. 

Although it has stopped the ravages 


avulive 


as 


! of the potato bug, it has not entirely 


exterminated it, and in the length and 
beradth of this great country, there is 
still a demand that annually takes up 
hundreds of tons of paris green. For 
this trade there is more competition ap- 
parently than there was for the im- 
mense business that was done in the 
years 1875 to 1880. And this competi- 
tion has caused a most remarkable 
shrinkage in market values, a shrink- 
age that is in no wise warranted Ly 
decreased cost of manufaciures, for at 
the present time the price of the most 
important ingredient, arsenic, is as high 
if not higher than it was when paris 
green was selling in immense blocks at 
Uc. per pound. 

The high prices that prevailed for so 
many years encouraged manufacturers 
who had made little if any cf the ar- 
ticle previously to engage in its manu- 
lacture on a Jarge scale, and having the 
plant necessary to the purpose they 
were loath to abandon it so long as 
there was a prospect of making even a 
decent profit (which, by the way, report 
says, many of them failed to do, even 
when trade was much better), With a 
comparatively limited outlet into ccn- 


sumption, owing to the destruction 
worked in wrevious yeass by paris 
green and other insecticides, these 


manufacturers soon began to cut un- 
der each other’s prices. Year after 
year the manufacturers met and agreed 
upon certain prices, but without effect, 
for no sooner had they returned to their 
homes than some member, secure in 
the belief that the others would hold to 
the agreement, sent out confidential cir- 
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culars to large buyers offering to make | The Tartar Chemical Company, this 


a special rate in consideration of an or- | 
der for a certain quantity to be deliv- | 
ered at the buyer’s option during the 
season, or something to that effect. | 
This, as is always sure to be ihe case, 
came to the ears of other par=ies 10 
the agreement, who thereby felt that 
they were absolved from obligation to 
sustain the market and consequently in 
a very short time the agreement to 
maintain prices bec&ame a dead letter | 
and it was every man for himself. 


Early in the ’90’s trade becariie so 
demoralized and prices so demoralized 
that a majority of the manufacturers 
decided to throw up the business for 
good and ail. Those who remained 
got together and formulated a set of 
rules which they agreed to live up to 
and fixed up a schedule of prices, re- 
bates and discounts which th2y thought 
would be acceptable to buyers. The pvu- 
tato bug nuisance had not be eimin- 





ated, though greatly lessened, and there 
was still a market for many hundred 
tons of ‘‘green.” They succeeded so 
well and made such good profits that 
some of the manufacturers who had 
previously dropped, concluded to go 
into the business again and the busi- 
ness again became unprofitable, ac- 
cording to statements of the manufac- 
turers. Then the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, through the 
members of which the bulk of the out- 
put of paris green had been for many 
years dispensed to the consumers, took 
a hand in the proceedings and endeav- 
ored to have paris green treated the 
same as other proprietary goods. A 
plan was formulated by the manufac- 
turers on these lines and this would 
probably have been the end of the con- 
troversy had not some more of the out- 
side manufacturers seeninit an oppor- 
tunity to get a profitable market by un- 
derselling the prices named, by those 
who were bound to maintain faith with 
the Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
The results were a disasterous season 
for everybody and for about two years 
there has been virtually an open mar- 
ket with about the lowest prices on 
record. There is now said to be a tacit 
if not a binding agreement among the 
manufacturers with reference to prices 
for the coming year, but as the season 
has not opened yet, no one is in a po- 
sition to hazard an opinion as to how 
it will work. 


oe 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


The only name which appeared 
among the advertisers in the first num- 
ber of the Reporter that is included in 
the list of those whose cards grace the 
present anniversary issue, is that of 
Campbell & Thayer. There have been 
several changes in the personnel of this 
house during the intervening years, but 
the standard which then characterized 
its products, as well as its pousiness 
methods, have been steadily main- 
tained, and have kept pace with what- 
ever progress those years have made 
possible in connection with the linseed 
industry. 





Among the leading brokerage firms in 
existence when the Reporter first made 
its bow to the trade was the house of 
Wing & Evans. After a lapse of twen- 
ty-five years we find the same firm 
(though its personel is somewhat 
changed by the death of Mr, Evans) no | 
ionger brokers, but the leading house | 
in handling heavy chemicals of both 
foreign and domestic make, being sell- 
ing agents for the largest alkali mak- 
ers abroad, Brunner, Mond & Co., and 
in this country, the Solroy Process Co., 
whose works are located at Syracuse, | 
N. Y. Further information regarding 
the goods which this enterprising firm 
represents may be had by calling upon 
or addressing them at 22 William street, 
this city. 


We call special attention to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. F. E. Atteaux & | 
Co. of Boston in this issue. They are 
sole selling agents for the United 
States and Canada for American hypo- 
sulphite of soda and sulphide of sodium, 
Tremley brand and process. These 
chemicals are of special interest to 
photographers and leather manufac- 
turers who wish to secure the best qual- 
ity. They are also large importers of 
aniline and alizarine colors and dye- 
stuffs and manufacturers of special col- 
ors for wool, cotton and leather manu- 
facturers. Having a large, new and 
thoroughly equipped factory of their 
own, they can offer the best quality of 
colors, dyestuffs and chemicals at rea- 
sonable prices, and we believe that it 
would be to the interest of the consum- 
ers of the line of goods they handle to 
correspond with them when in the mar- 
ket, 








city, are refiners of cream of tartar and 
tartaric acid, guaranteed 99-100 per 
cent. pure, which is fully up to the 
average claimed to be chemically pure. 


| They will be pleased to make quota- 


tions on any quantity on application. 


William R. Peters & Co., this city, are 
agents for Stassfurt potash salts and 
headquarters for fertilizer chemicals in 
general, of which their sales for both 
prompt and future delivery are ever in- 
ereasing. They also offer olive oil and 
olive soap stock for soap and textile 
manufacturers. 


The old-established and well-known 
firm of Battelle & Renwick, this city, 
have for years been among the leading 
dealers in refined saltpeter and refined 
brimstone, in various forms. Nitrate 
of soda, muriate of potash and crude 
saltpeter and brimstone they import in 
large quantities, and offer ex vessel or 
to arrive, and they are always prepared 
to name lowest market rates. 


Seaver & Co., 120 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass., make the claim of being the 
lergest manufacturers of fine ivory and 
drop black for trade and grinders’ use, 
and they are ready to substantiate their 
claim. The quality of their product 
they guarantee in every respect equal 
to the best imported, as they also guar- 
antee all goods sent from their works. 
They will be pleased to send samples 
and prices on application. 


Among the chemicals made by the 
Martin Kalbficisch Chemical Company 
are sulphuric acid, muriatic acid, nitric 
acid, acetic acid, red liquor, sulphate of 
alumina, alum, sulphate of copper, tin 
crystals, muriate of tin, sulphate of 
zinc, aqua ammonia, nitrate of iron, 
black iron liquor, sulphate of soda, 
Glauber’s salt, etc. They have fac- 
tories at Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bayonne, N. 
J., and Buffalo, N. Y., and their facill- 
ties are unsurpassed. 


In addition to a general line of phar- 
maceutical chemicals, Messrs Charles 
Pfizer & Co. have for more years than 
the Reporter counts been among the 
foremost chemical houses of the coun- 
try. 


ard boracie acid, cream tartar and tar- 
taric acid, and refined camphor, of all of 
which they are among the foremost 
manufacturers of the times. The qual- 
ity of their products needs no indorse- 
ment, and their ability to meet compe- 
tition has been repeatedly proven. 


Bosson & Lane, manufacturers, im- 
pcrters and dealers in dyestuffs, chem- 
icals and aniline colors, now occupy the 
entire second floor of 36 Central 
Wharf, Boston, where they have ample 
facilities for conducting their steadily 
increasing business. Among their 
specialties are bisulphite of soda, pre- 
pared cutch, extract of sumac, black 
dye, alizarine assistant, soluble oil, 
anti-chlorine, sal sorrel, etc., on which 
they are prepared to name satisfactory 
figures. Orders placed with this house 
will be filled with promptness and en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of the pur- 
chaser. 


There are some firms whose business 
continually increases, in spite of the 
slow times, and one of them is the 
enterprising and pushing house of 
Fuerst Bros. & Co., who are not ony 
increasing their regular imports, but 
also cater to the export trade. They 
have acquired an enviable reputation 
for handling large quantities of the 
best Continental and English bleaching 
powders outside of the English trust; 
also finest quality of chlorate of pot- 
ash, oxide of tin, chloride of zinc, sal 
ammoniac, cutch, plumbago and other 
heavy and light chemicals, dyestuffs, 
oils and general supplies for the paper, 
soap, textile and chemical trades. In- 
tending buyers will do well to inquire 


cheir prices before purchasing eisewhere. 


Among the new companies which 
have launched out during the past sea- 
son in the cotton oil business may be 
mentioned the Interstate Cotton Oil 
Company, whose works are located at 
Augusta, Ga. Management of this new 
and important mill is under the charge 
of Mr. George L. Baker, who received 
his early education in the cotton oil 
business with his father, Mr. George 
O. Baker, who was one of the pioneers 
of the oil trade. For several years past, 
or previous to the erection of his new 
mill, Mr. Baker was superintendent of 
one of the large mills of the American 
Cotton Oil Company. Though the In- 
terstate Company is a new one, it has 
already gained a foothold in the trade, 
owing to the fine quality of its goods. 
For further information we direct the 
attention of our readers to their an- 
nouncement upon another page of this 
issue. 


| among industrial establishments. 





They have long been acknowl- | 
edged headquarters for refined borax | 





Since the establishment of the Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical Company’s 
works that concern has maintained a 
rate of progress which has few ee 

e 
present extent and importance of its 
.eading lines are indicated, in part, by 
its advertisement elsewhere in this is- 


| sue, which emphasizes some of its most 


prominent specialties. 


There are very few importing firms of 
clays, colors and minerals in this city 
dating back as far as the firm of Ham- 
mill & Gillespie, who were established 
in 1848. They make a specialty of 
china clay and fire bricks, also paris 
white, Fuller’s earth, whiting and 
chalk, and the satisfactory character 
of their dealings is well-kown to most 
of the buyers of these goods. 


As will be seen from their card in this 
issue, the E. S. Belknap Manufacturing 


Company of this city is the ‘oldest 
putty establishment in the United 
States.” Further information regarding 


the quality of the goods made by this 
firm will be furnished upon applica- 
tion at its office, 8 Gold street, New 
York, where it has been located since 
before the Reporter was first issued. 


The drug trade, soap makers, or other 
consumers or holders of cottonseed oil 
will find Messrs. Charles B. Taintor & 
Co. of this city headquarters in that 
very important commodity. In addi- 
tion to being the agents at this port for 
the Kentucky Refining Company, they 
are also large receivers of crude and 
refined oils on consignments, and are 
prepared to fill orders for any grade, 


The advertisement on another page of 
Welch, Holme & Clark Company shows 
they are headquarters for high test 
powdered caustic soda. They make a 
specialty of superior quality green, 
Olive oil, foots, and are also a leading 
house in soap materials, mill supplies, 
tallow, grease, oils, ete. Buyers who 
are looking for the best of goods should 
bear in mind that this well-known 
house is at 383 West street, where they 
have been located for many years. 


Though the senior member of this 
firm has been connected with the acid 
from his youth, he only recently es- 
tablished the firm of Edward L. Kalb- 
fleisch & Son, which makes a specialty 
of acids, dyestuffs and chemicals, used 
chiefly in the woolen, silk, cotton and 
cotton trades. As stated above, the 
senior is so well known to the trade 
that any commendation from us would 
only be superfluous. Consequently we 
merely direct the attention of our read- 
ers to the firm’s cards, which may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


One of the prominent American es- 
tablishments which has sprung into ex- 
istence long since the Reporter began 
its work is the New York Quinine and 
Chemical Works, limited, whose history 
up to date has been a most favorable 
commentary upon the ability of Ameri- 
cans to equal the older European coun- 
tries in the production of any class of 
goods. The extensive works of the com- 
pany have constantly widened the va- 
riety of their products, and the high 
standard of quality which has been 
maintained throughout has made the 
“N. Y. Q.” brand a prime favorite with 
physicians as well as the large consum- 
ing pharmaceutical manufacturers, the 
jcbbers and the retail druggist. 


With the development of the cotton- 
seed oil business, which set in during 
the early 80’s, the establishment of 
the Kentucky Refining Company at 
Louisville was the beginning of one of 
the most successful ventures that has 
been undertaken in the history of this 
industry. The organization was formed 
in 1882 with a capacity of but five bar- 
rels a day, and has grown to be one 
of the largest single refineries in the 
country, its present plant covering five 
acres of ground. The company from 
its inception devoted itself to the 
production of the best oils that could be 
turned out of a refinery. No brand of 
culinary oil has acquired a higher 
reputation in the markets of the world 
than the Kentucky company’s “Del- 
monico,” although its “Eclipse” butter 
oil and “Snowflake” prime summer 
white, specially prepared for lard com- 
pounders, have been recognized as 
among the most desirable makes of- 
fered for these respective uses. The 
company has a number of other im- 
portant brands, and, in addition to these 
specialties, is always abreast of the 
market on all other cottonseed prod- 
ucts, including crude oil, stearine and 
soap stock. It has its own tank cars, 
which are furnished free for its sales 
or purchases, and its geographical loca- 
tion has proven most advantageous 
both for the obtaining of supp ies and 
the distribution of products. 





Few concerns are better known to the 
fertilizer trade than the old house of 
Hamilton H. Salmon & Co. of this city. 
In order to get a better knowledge of 
the articles dealt in by this enterpris- 
ing firm, we call the attention of would- 
be buyers of their goods to their card in 
this issue, which speaks for itself. 


Among the new exporting firms which 


| have come to the front during the past 


year, and are now in the front rank, 
may be mentioned that of Hasse & Sol- 
ger of this city. They make a specialty 
of cottonseed products, greases, tallow, 
corn oil and corn cake. They are 
equipped with ample capital and have 
established connections in all of the 
leading foreign cities, as well as having 
an acquaintance with all the domestic 
producers, 


Those of our readers who desire & 


| reliable foreign correspondent will find 


one by communicating with Messrs. 
Peter R. McQuie & Son, of Liverpool, 
England, whose firm was established 
the year the “good Queen Victoria” be- 
gan her reign. They are so well known 
among the chemical houses here that 
any commendation on our part is quite 
superfluous, except to call attention to 
their card, which appears in this issue. 


In the manufacture of chemically pure 
refined and special grades of glycerine 
for industrial purposes, the Grasselli 
Chemical Company is not only one of 
the best known but also one of the 
most extensive establishments in this 
country. They are not only refiners of 
this product, but are also devoted tu 
the manufacture of mixed acid for 
nitro-glycerine, Glauber’s salt and a 
number of other important chemicals, 
the quality of which is familiar to the 
trade. 





An enormous American industry, un- 
known here when the Reporter was 
started and for many years thereafter, 
is represented by the plants of the 
Michigan Alkali Company at Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. The growth of this enter- 
prise, under the direction of the veteran 
glass manufacturer, Capt. J. B. Ford, 
is one of the industrial wonders of the 
past five years, in which there has been 
so much development in chemical man- 
ufacturing in the Uniced States. The 
company has produced. an excellent 
quality of soda ash, and has made the 
Wyandotte brand especially popular 
among consumers in the natural gas 
belt, which it is able to reach at very 
favorable freight rates. In fact, its lo- 
cation seems to be favorable for a 
saving of transportation, both on crude 
materials and the finished products, 
and the extensive development of the 
alkali industry at that point is likely to 
oceur. 


The Emerson Drug Company, Balti- 
more, Md., make a very liberal offer 
to the retail] druggists of the United 
States and Canada, the full particu- 
lars of which are set forth on another 
page of this issue. They offer $20,000 
in gold, in sums ranging from $500 to 
$5, to the retail druggists selling the 
greatest quantity of bromo-seltzer dur- 
ing the year 1897. The premiums are 
well worth an effort, as, even though 
one of the larger is not secured, $100 
or $50 will prove a very acceptable sum 
to any retail druggist in the way of 
extra profit. The enterprise of this 
firm will unquestionably be rewarded 
by a large sale of the bromo seltzer, 
but the $20,000 in gold is not expected 
to be returned in the way of profit on 
exetra sales, but, whatever the sales 
may be, this small fortune will go to 
the retailers. It is, indeed, a generous 
offer, and one which will no doubt be 
appreciated, 


The Bridgeport Wood Fnishing Com- 
pany, New Milford, Ct., with offices in 
New York, Chicago, and Boston, is 
known all over the land, and in foreign 
countries as well as a manufacturer of 
specialties of rare merit for the paint- 
er’s use. Among these we may 
mention Wheeler’s patent wood filler, 
Wheeler’s patent liquid wood filler, 
Breinig’s lithogen silicate paint, Brein- 
ig’s lithogen white lead, Breinig’s litho- 
gen primer, Breinig’s floor polish, be- 
sides a full line of wood stains and dyes, 
varnishes, blackboard paint, enamel 
paint, japans, ete. In addition it is 
probably the largest producer of silex, 
which is made of all degrees of fine- 
ness. The production of paints for 
special purposes, especially for build- 
ings exposed to sea air or severe cli- 
mates, has been a feature of this house, 
and the sale of these has extended to 
large proportions, they having proven 
very favorable, notwithstanding damp- 
ness and unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions, where ordinary paints were found 
of little use. 
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Works are now under construction at Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the extensive 
operation of this—the Castner Process. 
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One of the oldest brands of red lead 
and orange mineral in the American 
market is that of John T. Lewis & 
Bros., of Philadelphia. No make has 
done more toward establishing the high 
reputation of these products of Ameri- 
can lead corroders, and none is better 
known or more highly regarded by the 
trade and consumers. All branches of 
the National Lead Co. carry the Lewis 
products in stock. 


The Paragon Refining Co., Toledo, O., 
has long had the reputation of produc- 
ing refined petroleum of exceptional 
brilliancy and fine burning qualities, 
and they are prepared to extend their 
trade, especially for their popular 
“white swan” and “black swan” 150 
water white oils. Among their other 
specialties are gasoline for stoves and 
gas maciires, naphthas for var::ish and 
painters’ use, and exceptionally fine 
grades of lubricating oils. 


The old and well-known house of A. 
B. Ansbacher & Co. is prominently rep- 
resented in this issue. This is one 
of the oldest houses in the dry color 
business in the United States, and its 
reputation for the quality of its prod- 
ucts, and for honorable business meth- 
ods stands second to none. They pro- 
duce dry colors of the finest quality 
for manufacturers of printing inks, oil 
clcth, glazed paper, wall paper, paints, 
etc. Application to either their New 
York or Chicago houses may be made 
for catalogues, prices, etc. 


When the Reporter was in its infancy 
among the largest receivers of caustic 
soda at this port was Mr. Theophilus M. 
Marc, who was also a heavy dealer in 
oils and other materials for soap mak- 
eers’ use. Later on Mr. Marc gave up 
the chemical business, and has since 
devoted his attention as an expert 
commission merchant to oils and other 


greases. The Reporter rejoices at being 
able to include Mr. Mare among its 
later as well as among its earliest 


friends, a feeling that will be appre- 
ciated by every firm at home or abroad 
which is classed among his correspond- 
er.ts. 


The oldest brands of cottonseed oil in 
the world, and those which first repre- 
sented the highest standards of purity 
to which these products can be brought, 
are those of the Union Oil Co. of Prov- 
idence, R. I. This company made cot- 
tonseed oil as early as 1855, and has 
progressed with the industry ever 
since the development of the latter be- 
gan some years later. The leading spe- 
cialties made by the company are 
familiar to the consumers of these oils 
throughout the world, and their extent 
and variety are indicated in brief in 
the announcement made on another 


page. 


Among the recent additions to the 
list of alkali makers in this country 
may be mentioned the Mathieson Al- 
kali Works, which are located at Salt- 
ville, Va. They not only turn out al- 
kali largely, but aiso make a specialty 
of thigh test caustic soda of various 
strengths made by the Castner process, 
works for which are now being con- 
structed at Niagara Falls, N. Y. They 
also intend making bleaching powder 
at these works. The selling agents for 
the products of this company are Ar- 
nold, Peck & Co. of Providence, R. I 
They also have branch houses at New 
York and Boston. 


The consolidation of interests in the 
American Cotton Oil Co. carried with it 
some of the most prominent brands 
that have ever been established here. 
The reputation of these brands has 
been maintained under the new man- 
agement, and several new ones of 
equally wide repute have been built up 
under its energetic pushing of this im- 
portant American product into the 
markets of the world. The company 
manufactures every form of cottonseed 
product, put up in packages adapted to 
all markets and all uses. It is also the 
largest maker of scouring and fulling 
soaps in the world, as an incident of its 
oil business. 


Some of the largest chemical works 
in the country are being supplied by 
the Semi-Steel Company, of which the 
King & Andrews Company, 218-226 
North Union street, Chicago, are pro- 
prietors, with their anti-acid castings, 
such as acid pans and kettles, pots and 
retorts, and all castings that are ex- 
posed to the action of chemicals, and to 
extreme heat. These castings, owing to 
their freedom from blow holes and their 
close grain, will not crack, check or 
burn out in spots like ordinary iron, 
thereby lasting from 50 to 100 per cent. 
longer, and reducing to a minimum the 
remounting of heavy kettles, etc. The 
company will be pleased to furnish es- 
timates on applications, 


The Heller & Merz Co., this city, have 
long since established a national repu- 
tation as manufacturers of ultramarine 
and aniline colors. They make a long 
list of the new colors, and are prepared 
to furnish colors to match any sample 
submitted. Among their specialties is 
barrel paint, which is specially recom- 
mended to oil refiners and dealers, Their 
factories are located at Newark, N. J., 
and the house has branch offices in Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia, at either of 
which full information will be given. 


The Sun Oil Company, with offices at 
Toledo, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa., enjoy 
the advantage of being producers, as 
well as refiners of petroleum and _ its 
products, among which are lubricating 
oils and greases, illuminating oils, 
naphthas, benzines, gasolines, tar, resi- 
dium and many others, making a 
specialty of high-grade gas-mak- 
ing oils, including prime crude oil, 
high-grade distillates and gas naphthas. 
They are both shippers and exporters, 
priding themselves that their shipping 
facilities cannot be beaten. 


The announcement of the Nichols 
Chemical Company is unique among 
the advertisements which embellish the 
pages of this issue of the Reporter. 
While the company has failed to impart 
much information concerning its varied 
products—though that were perhaps 
unnecessary before any audience of the 
consumers of chemicals—it has given a 
very forcible illustration of the spirit 
which characterizes its commercial re- 
lations, and a no less considerate re- 
gard for its customers will be found to 
dictate the policy of its manufacturing 
devartments, f 


The Oliphant & Pope Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., are manufacturers of fire 
bricks of various grades; also porcelain 
chemical bricks, blocks and tiles tor 
glover towers and nitric acid works. 
These bricks, etc., are claimed to be in- 
destructible, and another point in their 
favor is the fact that no discoloration 
will result from their use for any pur- 
pose. They invite all manufacturers 
having any use for these products to 
write them, stating their wants, and 
they will be pleased to give them quo- 
tations on special shapes, and will also 
send samples, so that intending buyers 
can inspect the same and make their 
own tests. 


One of the largest companies dealing 
in crude borax and its products in the 
world is the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany of New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. Enormous quantities are 
received in New York from their de- 
posits in California for refining in this 
country, and large quantities are also 
shipped abroad to be refined in their 
own plant in England, where the prod- 
uct comes into keen competition with 
the English article. Boracic acid in crys- 
tals, powdered or granulated, is an im- 
portant factor in their business to-day, 
and although it is a comparatively new 
product of this company, it has al- 
ready reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion, and shows promise of constantly 
increasing sales, 


Attention is called to the announce- 
ment of F. W. Thurston & Co., 29-31 
River street, Chicago, which appears 
in another part of this issue. The firm 
is one of the largest importers of paint- 
ers’ supplies in the West, and sole 
agents in the United States of the 
composition pumice stone referred to 
in the announcement. This stone is 
used for grinding and polishing of all 
kinds, and is offered as a most efficient 
substitute for the volcanic or’ natural 
pumice stone. The advantages claimed 
for it over the natura] stone are that 
it can be made, so far as grain, hard- 
ness and shape are concerned, accord- 
ing to requirements, and is guaranteed 
to be perfectly free from all impure 
matter, gritty particles, etc., which are 
frequently a source of annoyance with 
natural pumice stone. Another superi- 
ority claimed for it is that every stone 
is salable and fitted for immediate use, 
while natural pumice stone is subjected 
to such injury in transit that much of it 
frequently arrives in broken condition, 
which not only is a cause of trouble to 
the seller, but greatly dimnishes its 
fitness for the use for which it is in- 
tended. This artificial stone is now in 
use by the leading carriage manufac- 
turers, marble workers, lithographers 
and raliroad car shops, and is adapted 
for all purposes for which the ordinary 
lump and powdered pumice stone has 
heretofore been employed, including 
planing wood, removing old varnish, 
fine polishing of wood, marble and 
stone, jajanning, and the finest wax 
class of work of all kinds. Quotations 
and other ‘nformation will be cheerfully 
furnished upon application to the ad- 
dress above given. 


Among the specialties dealt in by the 
chemical firm of John C. Wiarda & Co., 
whose works are located in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., may be mentioned manganese, 
bone ash and fluoric acid. While this 
enterprising firm is especially pushing 
these articles, it is also giving attention 
to the many others contained in the list 
as given in its card appearing else- 
where in this issue, and a careful pe- 
rusal of which will be of interest to our 
readers. 7 


About the oldest brokerage house now 
in existence that can be mentioned is 
that of Parsons & Petit, which was es- 
tablished lu 1847, and is now carried 
on by the son of the senior, under the 
old style. The firm makes a specialty 
of brimstone, both foreign and domes- 
tic; also nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, pyrites and a general line of 
dyestuffs. For further information we 
direct the attention of buyers of these 
commodities to the card which appears 
in this issue. 


The jobbing trade is given a few sug- 
gestions worthy of their consideration 
by Messrs. Merck & Co., in an an- 
nouncement which appears in this is- 
sue. Every jobber realizes that the re- 
tailer is the dictator of his own pur- 
chases, and that his continued custom 
can be best retained by meeting his 
wants promptly and to the fullest ex- 
tent. The long established and high 
reputation of Merck’s chemicals gives 
them a prestige which merits and re- 
ceives the widest recognition in all 
branches of the trade. 


Among the old, if not the oldest, re- 
ceivers of cottonseed oil in this city is 
the house of Josiah Macy’s Sons, who 
are prepared to meet the wants of buy- 
ers of either refined or crude cotton- 
seed oil, as the case may direct, and are 
also in a position to furnish the trade 
with a strictly pure lard oil under their 
old established brand. The high stand- 
ard which this firm established many 
years ago, has been steadily maintained 
by those who have succeeded to its 
management’ through the various 
changes that have occurred in its make- 
up. 


Very large quantities of argols and 
all tartar materials, also the soap 
stock known as sulphur oil, are ex- 
ported to the United States from Italy 
by Arthur Oulmann & Co. of Naples. 
This firm is also an importer of sulphate 
of copper from the United States, and 
manufacturers here interested in either 
feature of its business would do well to 
write either to the Naples house or its 
branches at Barletta, Bari, Brindisi, 
Leghorn, Foligno and Ancona. The 
business of the house with this country 
is very extensive, and its connections 
abroad are of the most substantial 
kind, 


The business of A. Klipstein & Co. 
was established by Mr. August Klip- 
stein, its present president, in 1871. A 
few years later he was joined 
by Mr. E. C. Klipstein, the pres- 
ent treasurer of the company, a member 
of an American family of the same 
name. Aniline colors and the finer coal 
tar products were then coming more 
extensively into use in the larger 
manufacturing industries, and this 
firm, having obtained the exclusive 
American agency of the Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, one of the 
pioneers in the manufacture of coal tar 
dyes, soon took a leading place among 
the sources of supplies for the ever- 
increasing numbers of consumers of 
aniline colors and coal tar products in 
general. One of the latest products of 
the Basle manufacturers is hydra- 
Sugar, appropriately called ‘‘the newest 
and best sweetener.” It has 550 times 
the sweetening power of pure cane 
Sugar. The firm’s intimate contact 
with the consumers of dyestuffs natu- 
rally led them into the handling, and 
later into the manufacturing, of many, 
and they also added many agencies 
of leading European manufactures. 
Many of these articles are also used in 
considerable quantities by the drug 
trade, and buyers of such in original 
bulk packages can be supplied at low- 
est first-hand prices by the head offices 
of A. Klipstein & Co. at New York, and 
usually by the branch offices at Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Providence. 
Among such articles may be enumer- 
ated, in addition to hydra-sugar, above 
mentioned, oxalic and picric acid, car- 
bonate, caustic, chlorate, permanganate 
and prussiate of potash, sal ammoniac, 
galvanizers, white granular, “Electric 
Brand” (almost C. P.) and lump quali- 
ties, tartar emetic, bleaching powder in 
casks and barrels, calcium chloride, 
verdigris, besides the various soda salts, 
such as soda ash, sal soda, caustic, phos- 
phate and hyposulphite soda, etc., also 
carmel soap, a white Castile toilet soap. 


The Cohansey Glass Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia is the largest 
maker of gas tank window glass in 
that section of the country. These 
goods have a very brilliant finish, and 
are claimed to fully equal the imported 
glass. The company also manufacture 
bottles, jars and druggists’ ware of a 
very fine quality, and is prepared to 
meet competition at prices and with a 
promptness which cannot fail to at- 
tract the largest buy2res. Dealers in 
any of these products who desire first- 
class connections should correspond 
with this company before selecting 
their stock or entering contracts. 


Such of our readers as are interested 
in absolutely non-poisonous colors, car- 
mine, gelatines or egg albumen, cannot 
fail to find the advertisement of Messrs. 
H. Kohnstamm & Co. of the very great- 
est interest. This firm is one of the 
very oldest and most reputable in the 
trade, and their guarantee label on any 
goods is equivalent to a positive cer- 
tainty that no unpleasant consequences 
can arise from their use. Messrs. Kohn- 
stamm & Co. are established since 1853, 
and are the pioneers of fine color im- 
porters, holding a certificate of award 
of a medal, given by the committee of 
the International Exhibition, held at 
Crystal Palace, New York, 1853, 


As will be seen from their card in 
this issue, Messrs. James L. Morgan & 
Co. are one of the oldest firms in this 
city in the acid and dye-stuffs trade. 
It was established at its present loca- 
tion, 47 Fulton street, 54 years ago, and 
there are few firms now in existence 
which have such a record. The house 
makes a specialty of acids, chemicals 
and such dyestuffs as are consumed by 
the woolen, paint and cotton mills. The 
quality of the goods manufactured by 
the firm is so well known to the trade 
that they require no special mention, 
except to call the attention of contem- 
plating new buyers to the articles 
manufactured by them. 


H. L. Hildreth, Boston, has an an- 
nouncement on another page of this 
issue which is of interest to export- 
ers and wholesale dealers who supply 
the retail drug trade with popular and 
quick-selling specialties. There is no 
doubt that ‘“‘Velvet” is the most popular 
candy specialty now on the market, and 
is kept on sale by all first-class drug- 
gists and confectioners. Mr. Hildreth’s 
establishment is the largest in the 
world, entirely devoted to the manufac- 
ture of molasses candy, the capacity 
being upward of 10 tons per day, and 
he igs prepared to extend his export and 
domestic trade, and with this view he_ 
solicits correspondence. He has re- 
cently made large shipments to Glas- 
gow, Scotland; to Jamaica, to Portland, 
Ore., and one to Australia. 


There has been so much development of 
late in those branches of manufactur- 
ing in which electricity long ago prom- 
ised to play an important part that com- 
petition has now forced many to do 
what only the daring and enterprising 
have hitherto done in this field. _That 
useful form of energy has also made 
progress along lines but recently 
thought to be beyond its sphere, and the 
outlook is as attractive for the econo- 
mist as for the scientist. One year ago 
Dr. McKenna of this city equipped his 
laboratory with an electrical installation 
approximating a power of forty-five 
kilowatts. So great has been the demand 
for its use in experimental work, he has 
been obliged to provide a new circuit 
of much greater power, and such as is 
rarely found outside of electrolytic 
works. With this he has done much 
useful work in the line of electric smelt- 
ing, developing commercial electrolytic 
processes, etc. 


Chemical manufacturers and espe- 
cially the makers of acid will be di- 
rectly interested in the statements 
which Mr. Fred Oliver of Charlotte, N. 
C., makes in his advertisement in an- 
other part of this issue. The white 
quartz rock from quarries controlled 
by him is specially adapted for pack- 
ing Glover and Gay-Lussac towers, as 
it is practically indestructible and un- 
affected by heat or acid, defects which 
are common to chemical brick, and will 
not disintegrate or slacken like coke, 
The use of this quartz rock long since 
passed the experimental stage, and has 
already been supplied in large quan- 
tites to some of the most extensive 
plants in the country. The shipping fa- 
cilities are such as to permit of the 
delivery of the rock, either by schooner 
or rail shipments, to any part of the 
world. Mr. Oliver’s prominent connee- 
tion with the cotton oil industry, end 
bis high reputation is a sufficient guar- 
antee that any claims made for the 
quartz rock will be fully borne out by 
personal experience of its use, 
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UNITED ALKALI COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


G, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Manufacturers of Sulphuric Acid 


BROWN VITRIOL, RECTIFIED VITRIOL, MONCHYDRATE, Hicu Test SULPHATE OF SODA 
on SALT CAKE, in bulk, or ground anc packed. HYDROCHLORIC ACID, 
Common or Purified, CHLORIDE OF CALCIUM, 


Bleaching Powder 


Chlorate of Potash,Soda & Baryta 


SODA ASH, all strengths, by Ammonia and Lz Buianc Processes, REFINED ALKALI, all strengths 
BICARBONATE OF SODA, high strength. 


CRYSTAL CARBONATE 
CAUSTIC SODA 60° to 77° 


Caustic and Carbonate of Potash 


SAL AMMONIAC, MURIATE OF AMMONIA 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, SULPHATE OF ALUMINA. 


KHRTILIZAEHRS 
SALT, Common, White and Rock. | CHROMIC ACID. 


STrRONTTIA SALTS 


Oxipk, Hyprate, CARBONATE, 
MANGANATE OF SODA. PEROXIDE OF MANGANESE. 
HYDRATED PEROXIDE OF MANGANESE for Gas Purification. 


SILICATE SODA. B. S. COPPER. COPPER PRECIPITATE. PURPLE ORE, 
_ &. S. PATENT RESIN. RESIN OIL. 


SULPH U FR 


Rock, Rott, FLOwsgrs. 


CHLORIDE OF IRON. CHLORIDE OF MACNESIUM. ULTRAMARINE. 
SULPHIDE OF SODIUM. 
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The card of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company which appears in this issue 
so fully explains itself that it is only 
necessary for us to call the attention 
of our readers to it to insure its care- 
ful perusal. The principal office of the 
company is located at Philadelphia, 
where, under the careful oversight of 
its president, Mr. Henry C. Butcher, all 
its large transactions are negotiated. 
The selling agents for this city are the 
well-known exporters, Messrs. Whit- 
man Brothers, whose office is located 
in the Produce Exchange. 





The rapid exteasion of electrical 
works, especially in the United States, 
has created a distinct demand for the 
chemicals required for all descriptions 
of batteries, and in connection with 
various chemical processes. One of the 
first concerns to recognize this growing 
want, and supply it, was the Hanson 
& Van Winkle Co., of Newark, N. J., 
whose factory was established in 1820, 
very long before many of its most im- 
portant products of to-day had any ex- 
istence. ‘The company also manufac- 
tures dynamps and various sorts of pol- 
ishing and grinding n:achinery, as well 
as polishing materials for use in con- 
nection therewith. Its reputation is of 
the very highest order, and its facilities 
for promptly supplying any demands 
made upon it commend its advertise- 
ment, on another page of this issue, to 
the careful attention of buyers of this 
class of appliances. 


The wisdom which has suggested that 
in times of prosperity we should pre- 
pare for adversity also leads most pru- 
dent people to give due consideration 
during the cold months to the selection 
of a fit place in which to spend the 
summer, and with this object in view 
readers of the Reporter cannot do bet- 
ter than to consult elsewhere in this is- 
sue the advertisement of the Cayuga 
Lake House. This now famous resort 
includes among its regular summer pa- 
trons a number of prominent New York 
and Philadelphia merchants in the lines 
represented by the Reporter, and the 
ease with which it is reached from both 
of these cities, as well as the salubrity 
and scenic attractions of its location, 
make it a highly desirable home for 
those who seek rest during the summer 
months, Further information concern- 
ing the house may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the proprietor, Mr. Dudley 8S. 
Phinny, at his New York office. 


Few concerns have done so much 
toward extending the use of high grade 
petroleum lubricants as the Borne, 
Scrymser Company, the head of which 
entered the oil business as a_ dealer 
nearly twenty-five years ago, and has 
since that time been assiduously work- 
ing in the direction of improving these 
products, and also extending the appre- 
ciation of them on the part of consum- 
ers. The cylinder, engine and machin- 
ery oils of this company have long been 
regarded with the highest favor by the 
most careful users of these oils, both 
in this country and abroad, they hav- 
ing early acquired an especially favor- 
able reputation among the largest con- 
sumers in England and Scotland. A 
full list of the Company’s products and 
the prices thereof can be obtained from 
any of its offices in this country or 
abroad, the addresses of which are fur- 
nished in its advertisement on another 


page. 


In 1837 Mr. Charles H, Leonard— 
uncle of the present George Delano’s 
Sons—was in the oil and candle busl- 
ness at 140 Front street, where the busi- 
ness was continued until his death in 
1868. From the latter date until 1885 
the business was carried on by Messrs. 
George Delano, F. L. B. Mayhew and 
James A. Fussell, then by James De- 
lano of New Bedford, Mass.—where the 
factory is situated; and 8. C, L. Delano, 
at New York. The firm moved from the 
old store, 140 Front street, nearly four 
years ago (the building being demol- 
ished and an office building now on its 
site) to their present quarters, 176 Front 
street. While there has been many 
chances in Front street during the his- 
tory of this business, the street itself is 
still representative of the oil business 
to a considerable extent. The suc- 
cessors of Charles H. Leonard absorbed 
in 1871 the business of Messrs. Lyles & 
Polhamus, both veterans in the bus!i- 
ness and well known throughout the 
trade. Both gentlemen are now de- 
ceased, Mr. Lyles up to the time of his 
death being vice-president of the Mar- 
ket and Fulton National Bank. Through 
all the changes of the oil manufactur- 
ing business the firm of George Delano’s 
Sons has carried out the policy (with 
improvements, modifications, etc.) and 
endeavored to keep up the reputation of 
their nredecessors, 


Among those who have been closely 
identified with the cotton oil industry 
for several years past, in fact may 
almost be called one of its pioneers, 
is Mr. F. W. Brode of Memphis, Tenn., 
who makes a specialty of cottonseed 
oil products in all conditions, and is 
pleased at all times to not only fur- 
nish quotations but such other informa- 
tion as may be desired, relating to cet- 
ton oil. 


Manufacturers or others’ requiring 
grinding mills for any purpose will find 
it to their advantage to write to Wilson 
Bros., Easton, Pa., makers of the F, Wil- 
son patent mill machinery, and be their 
requirements large or small, the firm 
in question will be able to supply them, 
as they make mills weighing only 
thirty pounds, and which can be run 
by hand as well as those weighing tons 
and requiring many horse-power to 
operate. This firm also manufacture 
and sell hand and power bone cutters, 
and ask intending buyers to send for 
their circulars and testimonials. 


A name which will recall to the old 
readers of the Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter the earliest issues of this jour- 
nal and the conspicuous houses in the 
oil trade at that time is that of Mr. Paul 
Libby, of the enterprising firm of Kuhne 
& Libby, who is a son of W. H. Libby, 
the former head of the firm of Libby & 
Clark, and afterward Libby, Bartlett & 
Kimball. Messrs. Kuhne & Libby, al- 
though a young concern, have made 
good progress in the oil business as 
manufacturers of lubricating oils, 
greases and machinery supplies proper- 
ly identified with these trades. Their 
house has numerous branches, both here 
and on the other side of the water, and 
its reputation is of a sort so creditable 
as to insure it a successful future. 


Before the world had come to look to 
the columns of the Reporter for infor- 
mation concerning glycerine, the chemi- 
eally pure product of Mr. W. J. M. Gor- 
don of Cincinnati had received medals 
at various expositions for the excel- 
lence for which it was already noted, 
and which it has since conscientiously 
maintained. The list of awards which 
this product has received during the 
past thirty-six years has been limited 
only by the number of times it has been 
exhibited at international and other ex- 
positions, and these indorsements have 
simply emphasized the recognition of 
its purity, which has at all times been 
accorded to it by the trade and con- 
sumers. The W. J. M. Gorden Chemi- 
cal Company makes glycerine for all 
purposes, and is prepared to meet the 
demands of the heaviest consuming in- 
dustries. 


The National Lead Co., ever since its 
formation, has devoted itself not only 
to improving the processes employed in 
the manufacture of lead products, but 
also-to creating among consumers and 
the users of paints a better understand- 
ing of their value and the means neces- 
sary to their most economical and suc- 
cessful employment. ‘The company in- 
cludes among its manufactures every 
process, from the smelting of ore to the 
preparation of tints for coloring the 
ground lead and making it ready for 
application to inside or outside work. 
It has even gone further and prepared 
very attractive color schemes in the 
form of cards suggesting combinations 
for house decoration, the employment 
of which by painters is not only a la- 
bor saving device, avoiding much time 
and waste of material in experiments, 
but is also productive of more artistic 
results than are ordinarily obtained by 
the average painter. 


The possession of wealth has been re- 
lieved of much of the trouble which it 
was formerly supposed to entail upon 
the pgssessor by the assistance in car- 
ing for it which is afforded by such an 
institution as the Nationa] Safe De- 
posit Company of this city. The com- 
pany is located in the Mutual Life In- 
surance Building on Liberty street, and 
its vaults are so protected by mechani- 
cal and electrical contrivances, as well 
as by ever-present watchmen, that he 
who consigns his valuables to the cus- 
tody of one of the boxes which the 
company provides, at rentals ranging 
from $5 to $250 per annum, may at all 
times rest easy in the perfect assur- 
ance that neither moth nor rust will 
corrupt his treasures nor thieves break 
through and steal them. Mr. James 
C. Holden, president of the company, 
has been long identified with the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and Mr. 
J. Lynch Pendergast, the secretary and 
manager, has had long practical experi- 
ence in the conduct of this peculiar 
business. Among the directors of the 
Company is Mr. Theodore W. Morris, of 
the glass firm of Theodore W. Morris 
& Co, 


James M. Adams (successor to Will- 
iam Warden & Sons, New York) is do- 
ing an extensive business as commis- 
sion merchant in oils, tallow, stearine, 
grease, oil cake and meal, etc. He so- 
licits correspondence, and communica- 
tions addressed to him at 4 Stone 
street, this city, will receive prompt at- 
tention, 


The names most conspicuously iden- 
tified with the recovery of glycerine 
from soap lyes are those of Messrs. Job- 
bins & Van Ruymbeke, whose process 
has been adopted by all of the princi- 
ple soap and candle manufacturers of 
the United States and Europe. Their 
factory, located at Aurora, Ill., turns 
out annually a large product of chemi- 
cally pure glycerine, as well as glycer- 
ine for nitro-glycerine and other pur- 
poses, and is an important factor in 
the industry which their patents nave 
done so much to develop. Correspond- 
ence concerning their products or their 
processes for the recovery of glycerine 
may be addressed either to that city or 
to their New York office. 


The firm of Charles Kaestner & Co., 
which was established in 1863, have of- 


fices in connection with their ex- 
tensive works at Chicago at 241- 
249 South Jefferson street and 


2-50 Law avenue. They are _ build- 
ers of a high class of machinery, includ- 
ing engines, boilers, pumps and various 
forms of power transmitters, especially 
designed for manufacturers of lead, 
paints and colors; they also call special 
attention to their impact pulverizer, 
claiming that it is the only machine in 
the market that will reduce all kinds of 
dry paint stock to an impalpable pow- 
der, dustless. They particularly invite 
correspondence as to estimates, specifi- 
eations for special machinery, etc., from 
any of the users of this class of appli- 
ances. 


The metamorphosis of the lard busi- 
ness during the past twenty years is 
well illustrated by the announcement 
made in this issue by the N. K. Fair- 
bank Co., whose headquarters are at 
Chicago, with branches in all of the im- 
portant cities of the United States. The 
company was formerly one of the larg- 
est makers of refined lard in the coun- 
try, and without relinquishing its hold 
upon that trade, has pushed into popu- 
lar use the world over the improved 
product of cottonseed oil known as 
“cottolene,” and has added as a collat- 
eral product three distinctive deter- 
gents, which are among the most suc- 
cessful ventures of their class, and are 
creditable additions to the list of a 
company whose brand has always been 
a guarantee of excellence. 


Many years previous to the first ap- 
pearance of the Reporter, the senior 
member of the firm of J. Fitzpatrick 
& Co. was engaged in the glass busi- 
ness of this city with the firm of H. 
J. Baker & Bro. Later, he and Mr. 
Van Horn left Messrs. Baker & Bro. 
and launched out for themselves in the 
glass business. After several prosper- 
ous years in the handling of glass, he 
withdrew from the firm and in con- 
nection with his son, started the pres- 
ent firm. They make a specialty of 
imported glass of all descriptions, but 
also handle the domestic product. The 
world-wide reputation of this firm is 
so well established, especially that of 
the senior, who is known as “Jerry” 
to the older members not only of the 
glass, but the chemical trade as well, 
that any commendation from us is 
unnecessary, and we therefore merely 
call attention to their ad, which speaks 
for itself in this issue. 


In 1864 the present head of the Dean 
Linseed Oil Company instituted that 
branch of the business of John Jewett 
& Sons, of which firm he was then a 
member, and to whose crushing busi- 
ness he subsequently succeeded. Mr. 
Dean is, therefore, the senior crusher 
now in active business in this country, 
while his familiarity with the industry 
may be traced to a still more remote 
date, when his old firm, as large con- 
sumers of oil in the grinding of lead 
and the manufacture of oil cloth, real- 
ized the difficulties of obtaining a 
quality of oil suitable for those pur- 
poses. Consumers to-day are more 
favored, and while they may, with 
good reason, discriminate between the 
oils upon the market, they need have 
no difficulty in securing such quality as 
will meet their most exacting require- 
ments. And this latter fact is due, in 
no small measure, to the influence of 
the very unassuming gentleman to 
whom we have referred, and whose 


long connection with this industry has 
redounded to its credit no less than to 
his own. 





For many years Mr. Hermann Weber 
was one of the leading brokers in chem- 
icals specially used by soap, glass and 
paper makers. Within the past year or 
more he has given more attention to 
cotton oil and its products for home 
consumption among the soap makers, 
with whom he has a large trade; also 
in eocoanut oils. The bulk of his trade 
at the moment is confined chiefly to 
the exporting of cotton oil to the vari- 
ous outlets abroad, where he has estab- 
lished good connections for distributing 
these large shipments among the con- 
sumers in those centers. 


Among the many cotton oil mills in 
the South none holds a more promi- 
nent position in the trade than does 
the Paris Oil and Cotton Company of 
Paris, Tex. Under the able manage- 
ment of Col. J. J. Culbertson this com- 
pany has, within the past four years, 
come to the front not only in this coun- 
try but abroad, where large quantities 
of its grades of choice butter oils are 
consumed. The company also make @ 
specialty of cake and bolted and un- 
bolted meal for export. As an indica- 
tion of the high standard of the quality 
of its edible oils, a gold medal was 
awarded them at the Paris Exposition 
of 1896. 


A perfect substitute for grain alcohol 
for use in the arts and manufactures is 
claimed by the Manhattan Spirit Com- 
pany of Buffalo for their Columbian 
spirit and refined wood alcohol. By a 
new process all objectinable odors are 
eliminated from these products, making 
them absolutely pure and free from the 
defects formerly found in the wood 
spirit. They are represented by agents 
in nearly all the principal cities, and of- 
fer liberal discounts to buyers. This 
company are the representatives of 
most of the producers of the country, 
and control the best processes, as well 
as the widest experience of any concern 
connected with the spirit trade. 


As manufacturers, proprietors and 
obbers the Smith, Kline & French Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has attained one 
of the most conspicuous positions of 
any wholesale drug establishment in 
the United States. Its announcement 
on another page is interesting because 
of the varied character of stock to 
which it refers, but an inspection of 
the goods bearing the company’s labels 
is more telling evidence of the excellent 
quality of its products as well as of the 
attractive manner of dressing them. 
We have much pleasure in commending 
the company’s announcement in this is- 
sue to the careful perusal of the drug 
trade, both wholesale and retail. 


The Wright & Hills Linseed Oil Co. of 
Chicago rank among the large concerns 
of the West. They are independent 
erushers, and are prepared to fill large 
orders for raw, boiled or bleached lin- 
seed oil, either in barrels or tank cars 
at rock bottom prices, and with a 
promptness characteristic of the West- 
ern business houses. Druggists’ flax- 
seed, ofl cake, ofl meal and a special 
varnish oil are included in their prod- 
ucts and all of their goods are guaran- 
teed to be of the highest standard qual- 
ity. Dealers throughout the country 
will find this company prepared to ne- 
gotiate for business at any point that 


can be reached by rail or lake freight 
lines. 


The Manhattan Oil Company, of 
which that veteran in the oil trade, 
P. M. Millspaugh, is president, is too 
well known to most of our readers to 
require an introduction. To those who 
recently became interested in ofls and 
freases we may say that, although this 
is one of the oldest houses in the trade, 
it is thoroughly progressive and up to 
date. In addition to a full line of oils 
and greases it makes a specialty of 
olive, cottonseed, corn, palm and cocoa- 
nut oils. Tts export trade is extensive, 
as the companv handle large quantities 
and pack goods to meet the require 
ments of various countries. Tt also 
makes a specialty of supplying the soap 
trade, 


The announcement of Messrs. Parke, 
Davis & Co. on another page of this 
issue indicates In brief the varied char- 
acter of the demands now made upon 
a progressive manufacturer of pharma- 
ceuticals in America. The production 
of anti-diphtheretic serum, one of the 
very latest of the most advanced dis- 
coveries in this school of theraphy, has 
occupied the most profound attention of 
this house, which has at the same time 

| deemed the material daily wants of the 
| well as worthy of scientific attention 
as the needs of the sick. This house 
may be said to have sprung into ex- 
istence during the past twenty-five 
years, and it is one of the most dis- 
tinguished which this paper represents. 


—— 


OLL one! AND DRUG seen 
JOHN A. CLUSSMAN, TREas. 
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MANHATTAN OIL Co. 


51 Front Street, New York. 
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Prime "Tallow. Tallow Stearine. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Lubricating, Lard, 
Olive, Cotton Seed, Fish and other Oils; also Green Olive Foots, 
Saponified Red, Palm and Cocoanut Oils for Soapmakers’ use. 
Stock always on hand. Orders filled on shortest notice. Special 
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GOODS PACKED TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


Cable Address, “‘Regent, New York.” 
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Buyers or sellers of tallow, grease, 
stearine, oils, etc., desiring the services 
of thoroughly reliable and qualified 
brokers should communicate with W. 
D. Vandenhove & Co., 311 and 313 
Produce Exchange, this city. The 
reputation for fair dealing and careful 
attention to the interests of their prin- 
cipals has gained them an extended 
clientage, and they are in a position to 
extend the trade of those who may se- 
cure their services. 


To the late Dr. John Ellis is accorded 
more than to any other one man credit 
for the improvements in the manufac- 
ture of petroleum lubricants, which 
have gained for them the high place 
occupied by this class of products the 
world over. The quality of goods first 
introluced by him through the firm of 
Leonard & Ellis, has been maintained 
by his successors in that house up to the 
present time, and has made the firm 
name a synonym for the highest stand- 
ard of quality. 


Thomas Goulard & Co., whose card 
appears in this isue, are the of- 
ficials inspectors and weighers of the 
Produce Exchange of this city, not only 
for cottonseed oil products, but also 
for lard, tallow and greases of all 
kinds. They also have branch houses 
at Chicago and Kansas City. 


Among its early friends in the var- 
nish trade the Reporter numbers the 
house of Pratt & Lambert, which long 
since gained its present position in the 
front rank of manufacturers of varnish 
and japans, The cOmpany has offices 
in all the principal cities and factories 
both here and in Canada, The patent 
dryer made by this company is distin- 
guished by its freedom from sediment, 
and the other characteristics of a 
strictly first-class product, The nu- 
merous yacht owners among the read- 
ers of the Reporter are also especially 
reminded of the excellence of the com- 
pany’s star brand of spar finish. 


Webb’s alcohol is all that it claims 
to be, the acknowledged standard. 
Wherever in this country, or in many 
others, alcohol is used, there the name 
of Webb is known. The firm of James 
A. Webb & Son has been in business 
over two generations, and was asso- 
ciated with illuminants, such as cam- 
phene, before the discovery of petro- 
leum. Old New Yorkers will remember 
‘‘Webb’s Emporium of Light,” at the 
corner of Canal street and Broadway. 


Few young firms have attained such 
a strong foothold with the paint trade 
as has the firm of Morris, Hermann & 
Co. of this city. They make a spe- 
cialty of dry colors, but are also large 
manufacturers of pure paris green. 
They have branch houses at St. Louis 
and Chicago, where, for the special 
convenience of their Western friends 
they carry a complete stock of the 


products of their factory at Newark. 
Further information may be had by 
consulting their advertisement, which 
appears upon another page of this is- 
sue. 


Notwithstanding the progress made 
by domestic manufacturers, several of 
the leading foreign makes of paints and 
colors still hold a prominent place in 
this market, due to the energy and alto- 
gether commendable methods employed 
by Messrs. Pomeroy & Fischer, who 
have for a number of years past been 
the leading representatives of these 
goods here. Conspicuous among their 
accounts are Messrs, Noble & Hoare’s 
varnishes, Walkers, Parker & Co.’s 
white lead, and some of the best makes 
of English vermilion and other colors 
ground in oil and Japan. The firm is 
as substantial as the houses which it 
represents. 


* 
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HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AT NEW YORK YEARLY, 1872 to 1896 Inclusive. 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. — 


Index DRUGS. 18/2. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
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ESSENTIAL OILS. 


22 Anise 

23 Cassia 

Se GUNNER. Cccuicce covce 2000000000006 
25 Peppermint, tins 

Ge PORPOTMINE, CASED o0cc0e ceccccccces 
27 Saesafras ............ 

28 Sassafras, artificial 

29 Wintergreen 

30 Wintergreen, artificial 


GUMS. 


31 Aloes, Curacao 

82 Arabic, sorts 

33 Assafoetida 

34 Camphor, bbls 

35 Tragacanth, Aleppo firsts ...... eecce 


HERBS AND LEAVES. 


36 Buchu, short 
87 Coca, Truxillo 
38 Senna, eiftings 


ROOTS. 
39 Dandelion, German : 13 
40 Gentian ; iy 6% 5 3% 4 5% 4 6% 
41 Ginger, Jamaica, bleached { 27 8, 20% 17 , 21 18 = 21 
42 Golden seal ee 10 é 18 17 1 Ty 17 7% 8 
48 Ipecac 5 8% : J ; § .00 1.00 2. , A 05 -40 1.15 .30 
44 Jalap eccsecces h H 25 20 32 19 21% 
45 Orris, Florentine 22 26 18 22 ‘ 18 5 18 15 15% 
46 Sarsaparilla, Mexican ; , 18 10 ’ 10 8 10 
47 Senega, Minnesota i ° 66 95 75 95 95 65 45 60 50 60 
48 Opium coecee 2 ‘ é 20 124 ; ; .12% 5.62% 3.70 x 3.37% 5.00 4.00 7.00 
49 Morphine, domestic’ ¥ ~ ¥ ‘ ' L ‘ ° 75 4.10 3. 4. 3.60 4.00 4.00 5.15 
50 Morphine, foreign 
61 Quinine, American , 3. ; , ; ; ‘ 2.2 00 1.75 4.5 i . 2.60 3.00 2.60 3.40 
52 Quinine, foreign 4 3. 2.60 3.05 
58 Cinchonidia 1.50 ° . 1.50 


SEEDS. 
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Canary, Smyrna 3. § i 2.2 8 6.50 11.50 bs . 8 i 1.90 ° t 2. .35 k 3% A5 
Caraway, Dutch y { 10 12% ‘ y 11 ‘ { $ sy 314 BY% 
Celery . 2 : iy : 12, 
Coriander, natural . f § 914 5 61% 5 7 7% 614 au ; ty 3 5 M 6% 
Hemp BE é 3; .2e ; 1.75 2.02% .80 i ‘ .§ 1.55 .25 2 mt 2! of 65 i A 
Mustard, Calif, white 5 OV x 5 5 \% 44 6% , 9% { sl, S14 54 é 4 
Poppy ‘a é { Rio { ” 

2 Rape, Germs ‘ fi 7 2.50 3.75 2.85 3.! 3. 3.2 2.75 3.00 2.85 2.75 0 2s Or 2% 3% 4A 

i3 Shellac, 5 56 85 54 2 q 24 ‘ ' 5 { 32 35 
Shellac. T. N. y A 30 2 19 8% 3 3% ¢ 4 3% 20 
Spices (c cua Ze i * Yellow now 5 29 

quoted. A Quot. changed from 
bushels to Ibs. 


OILS. 

Linseed, raw, American.... ae 57 65 

yi : t f 66 7 2 be 58 70 
Lard, prime sone ) $ ‘ ? i m A ‘ . ; a f 71 96 
CERRO, GEUGAS . ccc cccccccccsecce 4 55 5 Cis 3! A2u 5 Re 3 : 324 33% 37 
Cottonseed, sum., yellow { 48 ' e r 58 5 42%, 48 
Cod, domestic 4 u n hy ne ny ih 28 : 6 > ‘ : aR 42 
Cod, Newfoundland i 7 38 7 7 *s a 56 35 é i oy 2 ’ 43 45 
Olive , BAG 1 2. .12% 1.2 . 23 ; 25 iy .22% 1. . f n { ni 92%, 95 921% 1. 00 
Neatsfoot, prime .......... bac ae 2 J . ° h ; { ‘ B74 t i t 5 75 70 85 
Palm . ae fy Sy % § 7% ‘Ly Ss 4 R% i 3 : Bly Bly 5u 5 7 8 
Red, saponified ; cx 4 ‘ 57% ‘ 7 "5 ( 571 : n2u ; r ‘ : 5O 60 
Paraffine, 25-degree as f 32%, 38 2: 26 26 § 3 § 4 § 2% 18 19 
Cocoanut, Ceylon ...... 4 s* oY 9% ‘ % %, sy s* ib 7 6% 8% 
Corn 
Degras, German Vy 5 ; , French 8% 9 
Paraffine wax candles b 8\ 1644 18% 


NAVAL STORES 
40 67 35% 48 wy 4 { h 30% 2h, f 44% 56% 
. . 1.55 . ° 2.50 1.35 . -25 ° 35 f 7 2.3 1.65 2 41% 


Spirits turpentine 
2.50 3.75 2.15 2.40 


Rosin, strained 


CHEMICALS. 
‘ © 2% 
Bicarb soda ; P A 5% IY, ! ¢ 2! ‘ : : 3% 3% 3.70 
Bleaching powder .. 3% H 2% 27% F 4 ay, A 2 a 3! F 1 6 1,08 2 6 % 85 4 ’ by ‘4 
Chlorate potash esas 22 § 9 20% : 6 221% ; a { 5 7™ 5. 54 15% 151% 
87 Cream tartar, American...... -- 81% 3.4% 33% 341% 7 § 2¢ g s 3% 2%, 2 30% 3 214 33 
88 Sulphuric Acid, 60-degree.......... 4 b 1% 2 i 2 Y 4 ‘ ’ hs % L ; 1 1% 
i ‘ , 22% 43 th, , f 85% ; og ‘ i ; 12% 13% 
; 2 8 11% 10% 11 
1.00 1.10 


4 on ‘ 1.60 a 
, brown.... reve ree 4 q 4 : , ¢ 6% gi, 
94 Sugar of lead, white.. a ee ; ny by 5% : , 9% 1% , 5 by s { by ( : ( 12% 13 15% 
95 Tartaric acid, crystals An ’ 5% l f » BOW 48% L 46% 48% 
96 Tartaric acid, powdered i 3 ’ f 6 : 5, 51 4414 3 ¢ 7% 47% 49% 
97 Vitriol, blue.. 7 j % ™% 8 7 6% 6% 


DYES. 

9 75 83 

70 42% 55 

80 55 8216 
9% 8% 9% 


98 Albumen, egg Be ee , : 00 : 85 1.00 
99 Albumen, blood [aecaee napa) ee $ ‘ 4 gh , 29 28 
100 Cochineal, Ten., silver F ' ne 4! 2 ' 49 59 70 
101 Cutch, boxes........ Pe wks we take 6 Oe 5 b h 5% , 7 7 ' 5 6% 
102 Gambier Serer ts f § 4 53 % 5 5 in 4% 5 4 8% 4% 
108 Indigo, Bengal ° ee f if ms f 1 . : % 15" f oF , 1.00 . 25 7 00 1.00 1.85 

104 Sumac, Sicily eeeee 5 2 97.8 5. 97.50 115. 105. 5. 100. ‘ 80. 95. 5. 80. 75. 

105 Richrom, potash ........... ees "4 , 20% «2 181% 14 i, 12% 4 ly 111 16 11% ie 4 
10% Prussiate potash eee § £ 39% $ My 338% 26 ‘ 22 e 2 4 21 26 oni, 2614 A 24% 
107 Oil cake, linseed, dom.... . B36 26.00 , 38.5 5. 40.00 43.50 39.00 , 34.00 29. 3: 27.00 31.00 31.00 25.50 30.00 381. 27.00 20.00 
108 Oil cake, cottonseed ‘ 26.2 $2.5 21.00 27.00 382.00 32.00 26.00 24.00 32.00 24.00 25.50 28.50 26.00 26.00 26.25 


row 


x 


$353 


= 
= 


ee 


PAINT. 


100 Prussian blue 

110 Ultramarine blue ...... 

111 Sienna Ital., Ct. ae § 

112 Sienna Amer., . R 3% 2% ‘ 3 1, 

118 Paris green ) f 25 16 17 20 

114 Indian red . é 1 10% § 7 7 6% 

115 Litharge. Amer. Pow... %y, ‘ % a! a 1 6% 

116 Red lead, Amer.. ° 8% 8% 3 %, s " 6% 

117 Vermilion, Am., Irish. § 07 oO . f ‘ : i 721% 1.18 : 9 55 51 55 4 
oh 3% ‘ ‘ 2% : 1.84 1.96 4 1.55 1% 1.35 1.55 1.35 

% 9% 91 


118 Venetian red, Eng % 
9%* 9% 9% ‘ % . 

a : 84 ‘ 7 ™% 5 

& S* so” oo 


60 


— 
— 
22 


pt ph th fd eth hp 
PARUS woe 


2 te = 


t 


514 
37% 55 


119 White lead in oil, 
82% 40 5 
18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 


120 White lead in oil, Am. 9 10 
121 Whiting a, 95 7 . 65 60 
122 China clay f .00 20.00 35.00 22. 00 30.00 20. 55, : : 15.00 18.00 

128 Chalk 

194 Chrome yellow 22, 1m «18 12% 12% % 1 12% 10 10 10 10 
125 Ochre, on i aad a . wit Bt 114 1a 11% . . % R 4 4 11% 140 0% 1 ar 1s 1.4 ie 1. 
126 Orange mineral, Amer. 4 f 2% h h, 4 

127 — white 35 85 35 35 35 36 38 83 386 82 82 27 33 


NOTE.—Quotations for imported merchandise are, for the most part, in gold during the years when there was a premium upon that metal, while corresponding articles of domestic 
production are quoted on a currency basis. 


Pe th th fh fh fh dh th ll ppt 
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HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AT NEW YORK YEARLY, 1872 to 1896 Inclusive. 



























Index 1883. 5 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 92 39% ‘ OD oR y 
No. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High, Low. High. Low. High. Low. HighLow. High. Low. High Low. High Low. Hii sh, I vee ta sh io. n.. i . ei zh ~ > 
i OO 0 oO & 6 © s+ So. 6 ws — ee a ee ee a ee ae ee a” ee ee ae ee 
we a we ae: ae 7 oh im at tn. su. in 48 39% 4% = 80%_—Cé*#Sg 42% 45 44% 45% 36% 44% 386% 387% 35% 87% 2 
: 36 3s H ‘bi —— Fe > Ss : 2. i . . 08 2.10 1.98 2.22 2.22 2.30 2.20 2.54 2.18 2.54 2.18 2.52 2.29 2.36 2.26 2.32 s 
6 1 10% 8% 1 7 ™% 7 7 7 7% 7 
$ 10” 104 ‘oe 1% i” lm of 1” Be 9 v4 a tm (TH 1% 84 ™M% 8% The Th Th 8% 8 $4 8% 8M , 3 
7 1% 14 9 11% 7% 9 ™% 7% 64 ™% 8 9% 8% % 9 10 8% 10 8% 8% 815 8% 5 86 OK 6 FS 7 
a. .35 .. 16 ee ae 17 1s. 0 12% 14 12% 14 33 , ‘ 2 ™ (89 SO, 9.25 5.25, 6.50 8 
10 59.00 95.00. 69.00 110,00 “30.00. 50.00. 94.00 30.00 27.00 30.00 22.00°28.00 10.00 "21.50" 19.6) "19.80" 13.06. 23.007 21,407903.86 19.08 20.18% po tg 1B on OM 12 gn By 12H AB 
11 2 26 15 2 14% 154 16% 24 24 1% &@ il 2 6 «+18 6% 16 =%1% 18 8 8% 11% 38 11% 17 — 160%" 47 1 
12 36 0 «68Y BG 4 hak BGG tk wR (atk GSCKs is” 64 48h BS 
18 22-26 2528 28 2 19 2 wv 618 oS 68 Bh  w By 1 ey Oi Ss 1% “9 I 11% 18 13 
i a a ee a; ce ae, a: ee ed Se ee a.) a 7 ‘ ‘ 7 oe oo 
is 20 216 200 245 295 265 225 200 260 825 260 825° 200° 250 195 219 196 256 128 off 28 938 232 .38, 314,38 132 | A 
16 1.80 330 1.70 2.00 1.25 1.75 1.10 1.25 1.10 1.25 90 1.12% “8 9 ‘ss 150 1:15 155 °% 125 100 16s 140 res" tee soo Te 38 6 
raem%,#s * s #s » & 8 © 2S &» S@ & & & B&B © mw 2» 2s on Hl Slo SoU 
18 1.10 225° 135 2.00 1.20 1.60 1.30 1.70 130 1385 125 1385 125 140 1.40 2.00 1.75 1.80 1.75°2.25 1.75 1.00 125 200 ae a eS 
19 3.00 4.50 4.00 4:50 3.00 4:00 3.00 8.00 6.00 8.50 2.50 6.00 3.50 4:50 4/50 imp a> &tR Gm (Ge Uke Uke uke ie ke te ce. 
20 "85 1:25 40 125 “40 (90 90 125 85 125 140 175 1.25 150 1:15 140 53 ~ 90 7. 2 oe? ee oe ee 
21 #30 #31 2 3 2 wa 2 12 WW 1283 2 $2 2% “9 “* 20 2 2 28 2% 7 2 4 #3 42 8 w#& 21 
22 1.70 185 1.65 180 155 1.75 155 1.65 1.65 1.90 1.55 1.75 1.52% 1.65 or 
SiR. 6 ie tS TS TB 8 TS Un me OTe NS LS fe te 1m 1m 1. 22% 1 5S 12 Sh UD 
2% 46 G2% «CS CT] OCCT «=8SCBTHCSDs—iBSCi‘iK®”sSCPBBs—sié$L“(C(‘ BS OBC COCO . 7 ~~ fe ee FS ee. 
25 2.20 2.60 2.50 3.00 2.75 4.87% 2.75 3.60 1.90 2.75 1.75 240 180 230 1.8 240 245 2.50 215 250 215 2 oe ack 10s emt 1m ie 
26 255 290 275 3.25 3.00 4.50 3.50 4.00 2.60 3.60 240 3.25 2:80 3.35 230 320 290 325 290 300 250 2 ven eee, | een, eee, aoe ee 3 
7 °4% 6% lO i‘ mt hl UClUlUClUlUCU UC CCtCCi CC Fl Cl CC SOC OC — ne ae lh cll 
28 ‘ © oF > oe 21 + on x ye 
29 210 2.65 185 1.95 1.85 2.00 200 1.65 2.00 1.75 2.00 165 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.75 1.70 180 145 1.70 180 148 1.20 186 120 125 Bo 
30 1.15 145 100 1 75 100 6 9 45 6 3u 
31 13 1 6% 9% 5 6% 5S %% 8% OS 3 , 
32 #4114 13 17 2 2 40 88% 57% meeeees’é¢ 2 £§ § ft BM MP SR a 
S$ 127 14 1 18 1681 8 % 10 8 .. 8 20 $s lUtlUslCU le” CU CS 
= 3% ; 39 «63945 i itiBOCCia ECC iCCidKSCS:C*i«*iGCO 37 4 37 SG 
9 43 @ 34 
35 45 45 4 45 41% Ta aT Ci TCC ae 
8% 16 7 8% % 7 2 5 7 a 10 
eee 2 MS Pg tw ed td se ReRRBAR ME BE we ez 
% ) 6 19 8 6 0 8 WW 10 rn 5% 5% 10 38 
39 12% 138% 10 18 10 10 10 10% 10 4 1 ™% 1 
40 7% 13 5% 8% 4% 4 4% 3 4 4% 3% rs 3% 44 -_. os 4 * 4% o% i 5% o% 5 8% 39 
a 3 14 6= «16 9 11% 9 8% 12 10% 12% 11 17 12” 16 13% 14 on el oa ae i oe 3 ; ¢ 
ems &§ = By we ix “ "2m 1m 16 1.90 188 Lie 188 10 238 Lie se .unl|CUR 17% 22% 24 by 
43 m 1.75 1.95 1.90 2.1 j ; 
44 20 21 15 20 12 18% 7 12 10% 12 1 18 1 17 24 SD —_— * 4 . = 1 s . 1 = 1 . 1.25 1.25 1.45 43 
45 12% = a % » i Uy Wy 1, Uy iw. 1 2 2 mS 82) a (iB 33 sense az 
4 4, 7 9 8 10 8 % 5S 
4744 4" 50 48 +46 «885643060 (82 448 ‘ eo” 33 38” 30” 39 so” ore seit as® 20% 10% 5% 7% § 8K 46 
48 2.50 325 2.75 2.90 225 285 1.70 220 220 3.70 1.65 2.87% 1.874240 235 2.70 1.80 2.25 1.50 18716 180° 3.15 1.75 825 160 2597 ah 23 47 
i 325 360 3.15 340 215 3.20 1.75 225 220 310 210 285 240° 250 230 270 1:80 215 1:40 180° 145 200 175 220 Lao cen Pg 280 48 
50 2.60 3.10 2.50 2.80 2.35 2.50 1.85 2.30 2.40 3.00 2.00 2.75 2.25 230 2.10 2.65 1.35 2.10 1.85 1.55 1.55 1.95 1.65 1.35 es im te = 
51 1.60 1.80 93 1.75 75 © «(88 o 8 2s & 43 © 49 sos #o Ss 7 24 25 2 «| 24 — -—_ -— ~ “So, 1-70 86250 1.60 50 
52 1.50 1.524 9 1.75 68 8 OBS 7 40 58 82 44 28% 30 25% 30 18% 22% 17% 19% 17% 22% 22 =e 3 1% 2 651 
52 1.6 24 2 52 
5750 OSi(i SC (it (i‘éd CS 8 14 s 68 4 5 4 4 4 3% 8% 8 3% «68 2% 3 2% 12 (OBS 
54 q ™% T ™% 8% A 9% 12 13 8 sg 8 7 6 10 9 5Y - 
5 8% 5 ge Sh St of "5 34 ‘3m 2% 2% 2% 2% IK Sy fy oy my ‘ae Be My 36 1, oe 7. Ss & 
56 6% 6% % 8% 11 7% W% 4 b&H 4m 6 em hh HR a 1% 2% 55 
oy 12, 14 1h 1H BN 11% 7 8% % 8% 11 8s 12 12 16% 25 8% 16 8% 18 3 2 a & 
58 6% 5% OC«~aTHC“‘«i‘“‘(‘ 7 4% 5% 4% 5 4 4 3% ‘3h 8% 3% 38 i. | 8 8 Sh 18 87 
590 8qets«CSK 4 3 3% 2% 14 2 2% mm 2 2% = 2% 38 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% # % see 
6 83% «4 44 5 44 0 38h dH 8 3% 4 2% 8% 34 3% 3% 4 4% 8 4 ae 47) ot 3 6 = 
61 6% 8% 6 6 6% 6 : 54 C6 5 12 54 12 5 7% 644 6% 6 10 3 6 3% 3% 4 at 
62 44 O 3% 4% 38% 3% 8 3% 38 3% 3% 3% 3% 8% 3% 4% 3 4% 2% 3% 2% 22% 22 2% 2% 2% 2 ) 
63 32% 37 20 31% 20 20% 17% 2 164 18 18 25 23 27% 27% 2 22 32 22 28% 27 30 33° «B2 835 ty Say - 
64 2 8620, 12144 14% 1 12% 10 18 144 21 17 2% 16 2% 19 21% 21% 24 2% 2 26 > =” & 
6 144 23 U% 124 104 18 18 8 24% 27 17 2 12% 21 % 12% $$™ O% 2% 64 ER 9% SK 7 4% i ae 
e . 
66 630C«<‘ia TCO (‘i TCitiKRC ‘i‘és]:”:*COD$C (ti i OC ACi‘i‘iK_Ssés‘iBKSCsé‘éiOCCCTsCiBTOCOCTC(‘aKKSSCOCT:S:*C‘*CS 
enrpeeeeSsSS& tk hehthlClUlcrrtlCUcOlUlUcrOlUCUrOhlUCUr RhlUCUcr aihlUCUcr clUCUcrhlUlUlUcrichlUlCUcrilU lUCUlcrcclClU rlCUc elUmrlUCU SUD se ¢ 
68 73 568% 78 51 59 48 52% 53 6 6 8 8 W 4 653 4 S56 54 8S 65 LOT 55 ay . ose (C4 
7 (48 - = io sO” «8248 i 3014 Fa 5 56 3 | OST a, 244 43 27057 24% 31% 22 25% 19 24% 69 
70 4: 0 54 32 3s 33 5 391 37 28% 40 281 461 34 63 23° 86 26 oy on Sait oh 
o 2 8 $ &* €£$ 8 BH wb & O° & © S 2 Se oo” 8 Be” e* Shs «8 wR 2B BP 
72 4 «63.4 42 45 42 45 36 g 42 40 42 3 40 2 33 28 by fe 
73 8 92% 8 92 88 9 7 S81 6 7% 6 74 #=j«Q@ <3 oF 8 6°77 856 GO SS 623 52 o 52 5 46 53 7 
74 70 85 75 «61 61 61 61 6 7% St 6 8&7 55 6 50 55 50 85 50 660 55 a 
75 6% 8 6% 6 6% 5% 6 4% 5% 4% 6 5 64 5 6% 5% 65 5% 5% 7% 4% 5% 4 51 4% r 75 
ow oO: SOc hlUretlUvK. Uc Se luce Cue lUe 4%  B 4% 4% 446 Oe 4 4 4 mm a0 a@ a2 ah 3a Sy fe 
7 18 18 i 14 10% 1 % 10% 8 9% 9% 1 10% 1 «11% 12m «12 os” 18 ef fH KOK 34 4% 78 
7 7% Th 64 1% 5 6% 5K 6H 5% 6% 5 S% 5% T% 6% 7 495 6h 5% 6% 54 5% 5S 5% 5S 5% i! 
82 34 23 30 79 
80 9 10 9 10 s 2 . 7 (Ger.) 2% 3 2 ou, 11 2% 1% 2 1% ‘ 
~"2 2 = 1 80 
81 18% 14 18% 11 9% 11 % % % 1% 8 0% 8 % 2 % 8 8 9% 10 915 %% 11 «(4 s ® 
BS 81% 4% «280088 8B BCs 809 46-88% 46% «87% «44 «O84 4—siRKK4HM“GCSCiGCC(<ité‘i TKO OTK OBC 
é % 443 4 4 3 2 24 
83 1.47% 1.65 1a nate 1.02 1.22% 1.09% 1.07% 01% 1.20 oT 1.20 1.00" 1.20” 1.20 L4Tig 1.32% 1.67% 1.22% 145 90 1.42% 1.06140 1.35 1.70 1.57% 2.00 8 
84 1% 2% 14 1 1% 1 1.25 1 1% 1 1.40 1% 145 1.65 1.45 1.75 1.75 1.60 1.7 5 
sO se ah Ste Bog SB a Bg HE ES EE Le OL ney 1,2 1 Le 1m ee me 
128 1% 1% 1,80 2% 1.45 8% 1.45 2.06 1.80 2.10 1.85 2% 1% 1.70 14 2.20 1.70 2% 2 4% 1.85 2.30 1,45 1.95 1.60 2.05 1.45 “1% 128 
86 «14% «16S 15%es«16sC'“G 18% 16° 18% 15 16 1 18” 16 11° 18% 10% 11, 10% 18° ‘14% 20 ‘10% 14% 9 10 ““7y OO “Se 
a ee 3% 34% 31% B11 Bh BRB a1 SKATE Ty Sag a” # 
s 75 60 3 
so 11% 11% 10° 1% "TH 10° 6% 7% OH 8 6% 8 8% % 6 7 % mH 68 8 6 6 em 6 '8y ty Oy % % 8 
90 10% % 10% %% 9% 8 4 8 8% 8% 6 Sm Se OSK sig on so HS 
91 1.0214 1.07% 1.02% 1.10 . 9 80 9 1.00 75 1.00 1.06 90 95 87% 105 65° s7i, 65 oo” 6s” ot 
792 1.99) 1.00" 1.40 165 1.90, 140, 128 1.37% 1.25 “iat 1.25, 1.22% 140 1.40 1.02% 1.55 1-00 1.05 118, 1.55) 1.15 1.40 95 1.15 90 1.10 BR 
5 
38" by «10h 1810 u% 1h i i” 4 12% 18° 12 «18 )~=«12 12 1 = 612—10%@essa a a a 7% oe 
95 46% 4814 38 43% 48 43 43% “41 480 BBLS] BBB 22%, 24 1716 2218 22if 307% 8% 83” 95 
96 48 49 39 48% 390 44 44 44 44 42 44 2 3 31 84 25 = 34 2 25 1 23° «8214 30% «= 88s*BBKOC«G;* 
97 5% «OCG 4% 4 4% 4 4 4% 4% 4% 5% 5% 5% 4% 5% 384 4% 3% 3% 3% 8% 38% 8% 8% 863% 3.65 4 o7 
9 5 7% 8% 5 3 8% 8 35 383 33 70 68 7 3% 68 388 38% 30 5SO SO 68 45 4 
9 i 1 1 18 4 «2B 7 28 6% 17 #=%4 «19 #4219 io” $9 18 is” 1% Bo 6 1% 2. ae os Of CO + 
100 22% 26 19 2 2 82 33 30 0 27 3 2 86 24 24 24 2408 2 100 
101 6 6% oY % 2 64 64% 6% 6% ™ T 6% TH 6% %™% 6 ™ 7 9 5% 6 8%mst—<CS~SMHSstéi‘““ 4% 6 WI 
102 oe 6O4mCOK CKO CKO eH COOH OCC SC CG BK OK O80 4H 4H 102 
103.85 85 95 1.00 .78 80 «= «80 10” 90 .70- 1.15 1.15 1.28 .80 1.25  .80 57 80 103 
104 70. 100. 100 120. 500672. 82.50 «G8. 72. 62:50 62. 57.550 “65. 62. 63. 64. 75. 62.50 64. a a 2 koe Um (CU 104 
1056 «18 «(15% (CO 18 o% J 9% 9% 10% 10% 11% 114 11% 10 104 9 10 9% 104 10% 104 9 10% 8% 10 10 * $08 
106 23% 2414 22% 24% 2 22%, 1 21” 1 19 18% 28 28% 24 22% 28 21 2410 24 2412 18° 924% 13% 106 
107 27.00 81.50 29.50 35.50 26.50 29.75 24.50 26.50 22.00 24.75 23.75 25.00 26.25 28.00 20.50 23.50 28.50 27.00 22.75 27.25 25.00 27.50 20.50 27.00. 17.25 21.25" 15.75°17.00 107 
108 26.25 28.00 19.25 28.00 19.25 21.75 19.00 20.25 17.25 20.00 19.50 22.00 20.25 24.75 20.00 23.00 22.00 28.00 23.50 26.35 25.00 26.36 16.00 27.50 16.00 19.50 17.25 19.00 108 
109 35 45 23 46 2 3 2 20 20 2 2 2 88 8 338 is 36 #=«8 8 
mo ; 4 : ‘ Let { : { L —. @ 
3% 4 2 3 
iz ih 2 % % 1% 1% 1% 1 1% 1% 1% i iY ig ty im ™* % iz 
118 15% 15H 15 164 1 1 B16 17 18 20 12% 20 ty 18% 14 9% 13% 10) 20° 16% 21% 10% 90 118 
4% 4 114 
— &£- me & *F 5 5 5% OC 6 5 6% 6ees=«~aTKSC~*«S ™% 0 of % 5 4 4 
16 5H 6 «605K OO om 8 8K OR om oT. — om x St Oh ok om ik Sh OHS 
117 45 6 oS 62 8 52 G6 48% 70 6 70 6 6 6 7% & 7 5ST @ 63 5ST 43 57 66S” oF17 
118 1.40 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.85 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 20 1.40 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.75 1. 118 
119 8% 29 4 8% 8 8% a 8% 8 8% 8 8% 54% 8% 54 6% 5 6 119 
10060CtCieti (aia C(<“ MZ UCSC SCS~“R*w 7 & 7 7 7 6 7 6% «OT 6% % 8 iS 5h OS 5% BOB «120 
11 8 46 &% 4 8% © & 40 3 6 4 5S 40 5 4 45 30 45 35 87% | 40 3 «0 22% © 8” ©” i 
122 13.00 15.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 18.60 13.50 13.00 18.50 18.00 18.50 12.0 18.00 11.00°12.00 11.00 12 
ios 175 275 1.50 1.7% 110 260 1.10 220 1.60 290 260 3.50 1.50 8.25 140 285 155 8.00 1.55 1.75 1.40 225 1.75 1.75 3.50 200 8.50 198 
1% 10 10 1 10 10 10 10 10 1 10 10 10 10 _ = = 
a ue % 1 % 1h “™ 8% 1 OM , & ay = = 8% 1 — rm 8% ad m 3 “% is 126 
126 0° «7 6 
127 1% 21°64 2 2 so 28 7 wo 17 17 8 416 128 # 16 1s” 16” a5” 1” i 





NOTE —Quotations for imported merchandise are, for the most part, in gold during the years when there was a premium upon that metal, while corresponding articles of domesti 
production are quoted on a currency 0 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


lh i ee ns eee 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Refiners of 


HGH GRADE PETROLEUM LUBRICANTS 


CYLINDER OILS 
ENCINE OILS MACHINERY OILS 
RAILROAD ENCINE & CAR OILS 


SPINDLE OILS WOOL OILS 
300 deg. Fire Test BURNING OILS NEUTRAL OILS 
LUBRICATING GREASES PARAFFINE WAX 


Works, EKLIZABETHPORT, N. J. 
OFEHICHEHS: 
80 and 81 South Street, NEW YORK. 57 West Nile Street, GLASGOW, Scotland. 
3 Adelaide Place, London Bridge, LONDON, Eng. 4 Rue Chauchat, PARIS, France. 
18 St. Ann Street, MANCHESTER, Eng. 70 Dovenhof, HAMBURG, Germany. 
|, Liebenberggasse 7, VIENNA, Austria. 





AMERICAN WICK 


GREATEST Highest Award 


CAPILLARY POWER. FOR 
= = - . Lamp,Stove and Torch 


WICKS 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


We make wicks for every style of burner in the market. For 
samples, prices and all information, address 


Wick Department Standard Oil Co. 


132 Lake Street, Chicago 26 Broadway, NEW YORK 





